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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


With this issue the name of the Monthly Review is changed to the Monthly Labor 
Review, which more accurately indicates the nature of the publication. 

In the three years of its existence the Monthly Review has come to be recognized 
as the authoritative official periodical dealing with matters of current interest relating 
to labor. As announced in the first number issued July, 1915, the Monthly Review 
was established for the purpose of giving to the public, as early as possible, the 

ealth of information coming to the Bureau on current events in the field of labor 
which otherwise would be either wholly imaccessible or long delayed, awaiting the 
appearance of official reports and bulletins. 

The Review publishes summaries of the results of investigations carried out by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and gives the latest developments in ali lines directly 
concerning labor, both at home and abroad. 

Acknowledgment is hereby made of the cooperation and assistance given by Federal, 
State, and foreign labor officials in reporting matters of importance and current interest 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics for inclusion in the Review. It is highly desirable 
that this cooperation may be made closerand more far-reaching so that the Monthly 
Labor Review will be able to give to the public very promptly, complete summaries 
of important new iegislation, court decisions and administrative orders affecting labor 
for all the States of the Union and for foreign countries as well. 

Quite as important as the cooperation of labor officials is that of the merchants who 
report periodically wholesale and retail prices of commodities and the manufacturers 
who report volume of employment and amounts of pay rolls. 

It is my hope to extend and strengthen the presentation of up-to-date information 
on wholesale and retail prices and cost of living; wages and hours of labor; minimum 
wage; women in industry; dilution of labor; employment and unemployment; con- 
ciliation, mediation and arbitration; strikes and lockouts; collective bargaining; labor 
organizations ; industrial accidents and hygiene; workmen’s compensation and social 
insurance; rehabilitation of injured men; housing and welfare work, and other matters 
relating to the well-being of working men and women. It is intended to make the 
bibliographies of official and unofficial publications, carried at the end of each number, 


as complete and authoritative as possible. 
ROYAL MEEKER, 


U. S. Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 
v 
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NEW YORK HARBOR EMPLOYEES. 
BY BENJAMIN M. squrRrgs.' 


THE PORT OF NEW YORE. 


The port of New York has 921? miles of water front as compared 
with 141 at. Boston, 120 at Baltimore, 37 at Philadelphia, 26 at Nor- 
folk, 41.5 at New Orleans, 8 at Galveston, 8 at San Francisco, and 
113.9 at Seattle. The population of the cities fronting New York 
Harbor is approximately 6,500,000, as compared with a combined 
population of approximately 4,350,000 in the other cities named 
above. The average annual value of imports and exports of the port 
of New York for the period 1911-1913 was $1,809,358,239, or 46.2 
per cent of the total for the United States. For the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1917, the value of imports and exports of the port of 
New York was $4,260,404,848, or 46.6 per cent of the total for the 
United States. Thirteen railroads, the operating mileage of which 
is 39,707.96, have terminals at New York Harbor, and vessels of 91 
steamship lines engaged in foreign trade sail from the harbor. In 
addition to these 91 lines, there are 15 lines whose vessels ply 
between New York Harbor and points on Long Island Sound. 
Here are great ocean liners that touch every port in the world, 
steamers that sail to Africa, to Asia, to South America, along the 
coast, up the Sound, through the Panama Canal, up the Hudson 
railroads Kast, West, North, South, everywhere—in short, a veritable 
network of intercommunication with all the world, resembling a giant 
telephone switchboard. 

It is with reference, however, to the insular location of the cities 
comprising Greater New York, with a eombimed population of 
5,602,841, that the harbor of New York has a significance unlike 
that of any other harbor in the world. Thus, the center of indus- 
trial, commercial, and maritime activities at the port of New York 
is the lower portaon of Manhattan Island, bounded on the east by the 
East River, on the west by the Hudson River, and on the south by 
New York Bay. Staten Island is separated from Manhattan by the 
waters of the Upper Bay. Brooklyn, located on Long Island, is 
separated from New Jersey by the Upper Bay, and from Manhattan 
by the Kast River. 





1 In the preparation of this article Mr. Squires was assisted by Mr. Arthur EF. Albrecht, who collected 
much of the material on which the article is based. 
? Measured along shore and around piers. The distance along the shore proper is said to be 771 miles. 
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Of the 10 railroads reaching New York from the west and north, 
only two reach New York on their own rails, and one of these has its 
freight terminal on Staten Island. The other eight roads have their 
rail terminals on the Jersey side of the harbor. 

Of the 91 steamship lines, only 9 have their piers on the Jersey side 
of the harbor. Freight arrives at the railroad terminals consigned to 
points in Manhattan or Brooklyn or for export. Conversely, ship- 
ments from Manhattan and Brooklyn and imports are consigned to 
western or northern points on these railroads and must be delivered 
at the rail terminals. 

When freight consigned to points in Manhattan or Brooklyn arrives 
at the terminals of rail carriers on the New Jersey side of the harbor, 
the shipments are transported from piers or float bridges to points on 
the other side of the harbor. In the case of export freight arriving 
at railroad terminals, the shipments are transferred to a vessel or to 
a pier at which the vessel is ying. Imports from foreign ports to 
inland railway points follow the reverse of the above practice, the 
freight being transferred from ship’s side or from the piers to the 
railway terminals on the Jersey side. 

In addition to the above, there must be considered the transfer of 
domestic freight between points about the harbor; of coal from coal 
ports, all of which are on the west side of the harbors; of miscellaneous 
shipments from one pier or warehouse to another; of freight arriving 
from the Great Lakes by way of the Erie Canal and from points on 
the Hudson to be exported or distributed about the harbor or con- 
versely to be carried by these routes to inland ports; and the 
immense volume of passenger traffic between Manhattan, Long 
Island, Staten Island, and cities on the Jersey shore. 

The following summary of pier and terminal locations at the port of 
New York shows concisely how important the harbor is in coordinat- 
ing the facilities at the port: 


(cp 


All along the west side of Manhattan Island from the ‘‘Battery” to the freight ter- 
minals of the New York Central Railroad at Sixtieth Street are piers for the accommo- 
dation of ocean vessels and the floating equipment of the various rail lines serving the 
port. Numerous steamship lines whose vessels are engaged in foreign and coastwise 
trade have pier space on the west side of the island; and here, too, are the railroad 
pier stations of the principal trunk lines, whose lighters and car floats are almost con- 
stantly engaged in transferring freight between these stations and the railroad terminals 
on the New Jersey side of the harbor. 

On the west side of the Hudson River, directly opposite Manhattan Island, are the 
terminals of the trunk lines reachirf the port of New York from the north and west. 
With a few exceptions to be noted later practically all of this portion of the New Jersey 
shore from Guttenburg to Constable Hook is owned by the railroads and used for rail- 
road purposes. At Weehawken are the freight and passenger terminals of the West 
Shore Railroad Co. and a number of piers owned by that company. A short distance 
to the south are the terminals of the Erie Railroad Co., and the piers, stations, and ware- 


[2] 
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houses owned by that carrier. South of the Erie terminal, in the city of Hoboken, are 
the piers of the Scandinavian-American line, the Holland-American line, the North 
German Lloyd, and the Hamburg-American line. 

Immediately to the south of these steamship piers are terminals of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co., the Erie Railroad Co., and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., the two latter terminals being located in Jersey City, opposite the south- 
ern end of Manhattan Island. A short distance to the south of the Pennsylvania 
terminals is the Morris Canal Basin adjoining which, in Communipaw, are the terminals 
of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. and the Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey. Still 
farther to the south are the “ Black Tom” terminal of the Lehigh Valley Railroad and 
the Greenville terminal of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The terminal of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad is on Staten Island, opposite Constable Hook. 

It is unnecessary to give a detailed description of the Brooklyn shore front. It 
suflices for the purposes of this report to observe that the larger private terminal com- 
panies which act as the agents of the trunk line railroads in transferring freight across 
the harbor have their terminals on the Brooklyn shore. The most northerly of these 
is the Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal, located on the East River north of Walla- 
bout Bay. To the south is the Jay Street Terminal, and just south of the Brooklyn 
Bridge are the extensive terminals of the New York Dock Co. The Bush Terminal 
Co. has its terminals between Gowanus Bay and Bay Ridge. The Brooklyn Eastern 
District Terminal has a small terminal at the foot of Warren Street, Jersey City, 
adjacent to a refinery of the American Sugar Refining Co., but that terminal is not 
connected with the rails of any of the trunk lines and is not generally used by Jersey 
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City shippers.' 





A representative of the Merchants’ Association of New York 
pictures the waters surrounding Manhattan Island as ‘‘an interior 
belt line’”’ employed in switching cars between the terminals on the 
New Jersey shore and the industries, pier stations, and private ter- 
minals in various parts of the harbor. Unlike the cars on a belt line 
railroad or an industrial siding, the car floats and lighters plying in 
New York Harbor are not restricted in their operation to a narrow 
roadbed or to the line of a particular carrier. They can readily 
transport freight to almost any point in the harbor or in the waters 
tributary thereto; and it may be said that an industry located, for 
example, at the Bush Terminal in Brooklyn has convenient access 
to the terminals of all the trunk lines.serving the port. By means 
of the ear floats and lighters the industries along the water front 
can receive their raw materials over the lines of any of these rail 
carriers, and in shipping their finished products to the West they 
find nearly a dozen trunk lines ready to serve them. 
















HARBOR CRAFT AND EMPLOYEES. 






Without going further into the physical characteristics of the port 
of New York it will be apparent that the harbor craft play an important 
réle not only in transferring freight between railroad terminals 
and steamships but also in supplying the cities of New York and 





oe — 


1 Interstate Commerce Comm ssion, The New York Harbor case, No, 8994, pp. 650-665, 
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Brooklyn with food and other commodities. It will be recalled in 
this latter connection that during the fuel shortage of last winter coal 
was reported to be at “ tidewater’’ points but that unfavorable weather 
and harbor ice prevented its movement to Manhattan and Brooklyn 
in sufficient quantities to meet daily needs. The situation was, of 
course, aggravated by a general freight congestion and insufticient 
fuel reserve in many cities but it served to emphasive to residents of 
New York City and Brooklyn the dangers of any interruption to 
harbor traffic. With the increase in the commerce of the port since 
the outbreak of the War and with the constantly increasing flow of 
men and supplies simce our own participation in the War, the harbor 
traffic of the port of New York assumes such an important aspect 
that any prolonged interruption might well be an international 
calamity. 

Harbor boats may be roughly divided into self-propelled and non- 
self-propelled. The number of self-propelled harbor craft is readily 
determinable from documentation and steamboat imspection records. 
The number of nonself-propelled harbor craft is difficult of determi- 
nation, only those nonself-propelled craft being documented or 
registered that are licensed to go outside the harbor. Of the nonself- 
propelled craft that operate exclusively in the harbor, no official 
record is kept. The following figures, however, compiled by the 
Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce 
for the year 1916 probably represent approximately the number of 
harbor craft of the classes indicated, their gross tonnage, value, and 
gross income, and also the number of employees operating these craft 
and their wages for that year. Figures are shown for New York 
Harbor and for the United States. 


TABLE 1.—CRAFT OPERATING IN NEW YORK HARBOR, BY CLASS, AND PER CENT 
IN EACH CLASS: 1916. 




















Vessels. Tonnage. | Value of vessels. 

Class of vessels. N Per Per | | Per 
gf |cent ef| Grosstons. |centof; Amount. | cent of 

| total. total. | | total. 

” tae i, Se Bee ct ee b 

Tugs and other towing vessels...........-. 559 | 9.1 57, 697 3.2 | $13,153, 417 | 21.7 
POPPY MRR i'n ons ccc disc c cee dese te cee 125 | 2.0 115, 363 6.4 11, 406, 584 | 18.9 
id 10) nnd cegnadartsseensibness 16 ! 0.3 15, 471 0.9 2, 107,199 | 3.5 
ND ib ccs ncvedceteshéscgnliesegus 59 | 1.0 68, 881 3.8 6, 779, 130 | 11.2 
BT ORB en vn cccccscccece cubdwbeeewtber 50 0.8 31, 011 RS 2, 520, 255 1.2 
UMPIRGOO CERES. oo cccdccccccccessoesosscess 5, 433 88. 8 1, 641, 694 90. 4 35, 938, 792 59. 4 
Total......... sdetails dibdaidell 6,117 | 100.0 1,814,754 | 100.0 | 60,498,793 | 100.0 
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TABLE 1—CRAFT OPERATING IN NEW YORK HARBOR, BY CLASS, AND PER CENT 
IN EACH CLASS: 1916—Concluded. 





























Gross income. eo Hy on | Wages of employees.! 
e vesseis. . 
Class of vessels, lee: ais: em er 
er Fas Per | Per 
Amount, cent of | — cent of Amount | cent of 
total. F- | total. | total. 
ome > . ee 
Tugs and other towing vessels............. $11, 823, 720 23.1 | 4,156 32.9 $4, 111, 078 | 37.5 
Wepee Went. |. i cs.3 5s cea ews ic ccc. cee ..| 7,118,972] 13.9] 1,600] 127 1,669,473 | 15.2 
| eee RRR ‘| 215572] 22!| ‘364) 29 413,908 |* 3.8 
Railroad. ......... Pea tiswbaikchwbentce 4, 169, 147 8.2) 800 6.3 855, 575 | 7.8 
eS ee ee 1, 834, 253 3.6] 436 3.5 399, 990 | 3.4 
UR cele cgbevcasnocsdccccens 32, 177, 239 62.9 6, 876 54, 4 5, 190, 072 | 47.3 
EAE es ccessadéasccnece oudvasu | 51,119,931 | 100.0 12,632 | 100.0 10,970,623 | 100.0 





1 Includes board and lodging. 


TsucE 2.—UNITED STATES: ALL. VESSELS AND CRAFT, BY CLASS, AND PER CENT IN 
EACH CLASS: 1916. 






































: = 
Vessels. | Tonnage. ‘ Value of vessels. 
| ——_ 
} 
Class of vessels. | aver. | Ber | | Per Per 
ber, | Cemt of) Gross tons. | cent of} Amount. | cent of 
* | total. | | total. | total 
4 Ss ; - 

IE I, ce descncsecsesscsee | 37, 546 87.1 | 12,203,670 | 98.5 | $930, 568, 484 95.0 
Freight and passenger. ................ 7,696 i7.9 6,506,910 | 52.5 | 732,572,930 74, 8 
Tugs and other towing vessels......... | 3, 689 | 8.6 | 264, 135 2.1 54, 928, 805 5.6 
Fishing vessels. ......-.... 22-222. -.0-- | 5216) 121) 145, 246 | 2) 19,463,269 2.0 
PO i a ocncaseencececey es eayeve 611 | 1,4 224, 32% 1,8 23, 227, 174 2.4 

Municipal......... besuruchanedese 40 | 1 | 25, 230 .2 2,755, 322 — 
pO eee sepoetatércoes 571 | 1,3 | 199, 098 | 1.6 20, 471, 852 2.1 
i Ee ee ere 20, 334 47.2 | 5,063,051 | 40.8} 100,376,306 | 10. 2 
EE cic Ann bobdtectatenscahewssées 4, 354 10. 1 123, 007 | 1.0 35, 387, 656 3.6 
I bind « Roshi ac edi dese ssi ces 1, 210 2.8 68, 559 -6 13, 432, 493 L.4 
LS. cc  dasrbtbibosbéenes | 43,110 | 100.0) 12,395,236 | 100.0)| 979,388, 633 100. 0 
bl Employees of | 
Gross income. » ooo | Wages of employees.! 
Class of vessels, 2 ad i: 0 Oe ¢ Loe > 

Per Per Per 
Amount. | cent of ——- | cent of | Amount. cent of 

“ total. ; | total. | total. 
——$ $$$ J ——_____|— — = 

Commercial vessels.......... Sia duane ante $583,347,144 | 99.0 |168, 762 94,1 | $108, 389, 194 94.2 
Freight and passenger...............-. | 423, 774, 330 | 71.9 | 92, 005 51.3 | 61,624, 912 53. 5 
Tugs and other towing vessels......... | 39,660, 57 6.7 | 23,476 13.1 | 15,929,657 13. 8 
Vishing vessels. ....................-.. | 25,388, 520 4.3 | 25,975| 14.5| 11,875,357 10.3 
EE, 052 uo contig bbesahehess 15, 414, 979 2.6 | 4,282 2.4 | 3, 947, 836 3.4 

POO 4 0s ono dtgaundesoesbeses | 1,317,773 x 570 3} 638, 785 6 
Ds « ccoscgduvasidibamkancs | 14,097, 206 24) 3,712; 21]| 3,309,051 2.9 
Unrigged craft... ......-..:-sececcee. | 79,108,745} 13.4 | 23,024| 128 | 15,011,432 13.1 
C0 ae ee oo eee 207, 747 (2) 6,772 3.8 | 3, 683, 538 3.2 
BERIT UIE S is bat ckiedcne +c dese cbtiasaodt 5, 569, 996 -9| 3,742 | 2:1 |} 3, 038, 150 2.6 
DU iithscehinnsscocnccsdbauabiaee | 589,124,887 | 100.0 |179,276| 100.0 | 115, 110, 891 100. 0 


| , i 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 








SELF-PROPELLED HARBOR CRAFT. 


Tugs or other towing vessels.—It will be observed from the above 
tables that ‘‘rigged’’ or self-propelled craft fall into the two general 
classes of tugs or other towing vessels and ferryboats. Tugs or other 
towing vessels, as the name implies, are boats used in towing other 

[5] 
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craft, usually the nonself-propelled, though steamships are handled 
at piers and frequently towed about the harbor by means of tugs. 
Some of the tugs are of exceedingly high horsepower and are capable 
of handling several of the nonself-propelled harbor craft at a time. 
The number that can be handled is not a fixed ratio to the horsepower 
of the tug, however, and is dependent upon the tide, the wind, the 
load of the boats towed, and the ability of the captain in handling 
his boat and in making use of the tide and wind, as well as upon the 
horsepower of the tug. The accompanying illustration of a tug 
towing a loaded car float indicates some of the work performed by 
tugs. 

Harbor tugboats are usually manned by one or two single crews, 
though some boats carry a double crew. If the tug works days 
only, one single crew is used. If the tug works day and night, 
either two single crews are used, in which case one crew leaves the 
boat when the other crew comes on, or a double crew is used, one 
crew working while the other sleeps on the boat. On double-crew 
boats the men usually work on six-hour watches. 

The number in the crew varies with the size of the boat. In 
general, however, a single crew consists of a captain, two deck 
hands, one cook, one engineer, and two firemen; and a double crew, of 
one captain, one pilot, four deck hands, one cook, one engineer, one 
assistant engineer, one oiler, and three firemen. 

Although the varying conditions under which harbor towing is 
performed call for a specialized knowledge in handling the tug and 
tows, the general character of the work performed by the crew i 
similar to the work on ocean-going vessels and will be considere: 
only briefly in this article. 

The tug is in charge of a licensed captain or pilot who must be at 
the wheel at all times when the boat is under way unless relieved by 
a licensed mate. The captain carries out the towing orders of the 
boat owner and plans the order of assemblies when several boats are 
to be towed. He must be familiar with the harbor channel and 
with the location of harbor piers as well as with tide conditions and 
the rules of navigation. He usually hires the mates, cook, and deck 
hands, and has disciplinary authority over them. 

The mate assists the captain and, if he earries a pilot’s license, may 
relieve him at the wheel. 

The deck hands handle the lines on the tug that fasten it to the 
tow or to the pier or dock. They must clean the deck, polish the 
brass, paint the woodwork about the deck, and keep the boat clean. 
If a car float is being towed, a deck hand rides the float to look out 
for other craft and signal to the captain. Frequently the first deck 
hand carries a pilot’s license and may relieve the captain or pilot. 


— 
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PLATE 1I.—TUGBOAT TOWING LOADED CAR FLOAT. 

















PLATE 2.—FERRYBOAT. 

















PLATE 3.—COVERED BARGE, 
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Double-crew boats carry a cook. Single-crew boats carry a cook 
only if the company feeds the crew. If only one deck hand is em- 
ployed, the cook assists the deck hand in handling lines in addition 
to the work of preparing and serving food. 

The engineer, who must have a marine license, is in charge of the 
engine room. He carries out the orders of the captain, but hires and 
discharges the men in the engine room. 

The assistant engineer and oiler aid in keeping the machinery in 
working order and relieve the engineer. 

Thet duties of the firemen vary somewhat with the equipment of 
the boat. If the boat is not equipped with the blow system, the 
firemen must hoist the ash from the engine room. In this they are 
assisted by the deck hands. On single-crew boats the fireman must 
be on hand early enough to have steam up before the boat is ready to 
start and must “‘ bank”’ the fires at night after the boat is docked. 

One other type of self-propelled boat, although differing from tug 
boats, should be mentioned in the same class because of the character 
of the work performed and the similarity of crew. Tugboats do not 
carry freight. A type of boat known as the steam lighter, however, 
is self-propelled and is equipped to carry freight. The crew is similar 
to the tugboat crew, and the boat is frequently used to tow non- 
self-propelled craft. 

The number of hours worked per day by crews of tugs or other 
towing vessels has been fixed in part by custom and agreement and 
in part by Government regulation. ‘The inspection certificate which 
each of such boats is required to carry permits the operation of the 
boat by a single crew for a period not to exceed 13 hours in 24 except 
in cases of emergency. If a boat is operated by two single crews or 
by a double crew, the actual time of each crew or shift can not, of 
course, exceed 12 hours in each 24. Prevailing custom in the harbor 
has, in the past, fixed 13 hours per day for a single crew, time in 
excess of this being regarded as overtime. Recently, however, a 
Government board of arbitration’ appointed to adjust disputes 
affecting harbor-boat employees has ruled that time in excess of 
12 hours per day shall be regarded as overtime for the crews of tugs 
and other towing vessels. 

By award of the above board of arbitration, all employees of self- 
propelled boats are entitled to one day off per week, and, if in the 
employ of the company for one year, one week’s vacation per year 
vith pay. Prior to this the licensed officers employed by many of 
the companies had received one week’s vacation annually, but the 
other men in the crew had not been thus favored. One day off per 
week or two days per month has been recognized forsome time, 





1 MONTHLY REVIEW, Bureau of Labor Statistics, January, 1918, pp. 230-233, 
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or else the boat must be tied up. 
the extra day at overtime rates. 

Ferryboats.—The operation of ferryboats is unlike that of other 
harbor craft in that the boats move aceording to schedule and be- 
tween the same points each trip. 
previously, of the boroughs comprising Greater New York has made 
it necessary to establish numerous ferry lmes for the transfer of 
The construction of the East River bridges 
and the Hudson and the Pennsylvania tubes under the Hudson 
River has lessened the need somewhat for ferries, but they are still 
used extensively. The following summary tables indicate the 
relative importance of ferries m New York Harbor and the United 
States as a whole for the years 1906 and 1916. 


passengers and vehicles. 





though in practice it is often difficult to observe. 
work is continuous and must be performed every day in the week. 
If a day off is allowed, a relief or roustabout crew must be provided 
Frequently the men prefer to work 


Much of the harbor 


The insular location, referred to 


TABLE 3.—STATISTICS OF FERRYBOATS OPERATING IN UNITED STATES AND IN THE 
NEW YORE DISTRICT, COMPARED, 1916 AND 1906.1 
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Taste 4.—STATISTICS OF MUNICIPAL FERRIES OPERATING IN UNITED STATES AND 
IN THE NEW YORK DISTRICT, COMPARED, 1916 AND 1906.1 
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1 Figures compiled by the Bureau of the Census of the U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


As shown previously in Tables 1 and 2, the ferries are operated by 
railroads, by municipalities, and by other agencies. At the present 
time from Manhattan there are seven ferry routes to Brooklyn, 
three to Jersey City, two to Queens, two to Hoboken, and one each to 
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Astoria, Edgewater, Englewood, Staten Island, and Weehawken. 
The railroad ferries operate between Jersey City and Manhattan. 
The most important municipal ferry is between Staten and Man- 
hattan Islands, though the departments of health, charities, corree- 
tion, docks, and ferries each has ferryboats. The United States 
Department of Labor operates ferryboats to Ellis Island. The State 
hospital also operates a ferry. In addition to the above there are a 
number of ferries operated by private mterests. 

The crew of a ferryboat consists of a pilot, wheelsman or quarter- 
master, engineer, assistant engineer, oiler, and fireman. With few 
exceptions the work of the crew is the same as on a tugboat and 
needs no further explanation. The wheelsman or quartermaster is 
assistant to the pilot; the deck hands have the additional duties of 
opening and closing the gates of the boat and of acting as watch- 
men. Bridgemen are employed at the slip to place the bridge and 
secure the boat. Most of the ferries operate continuously day and 
night, a larger number of boats bemg used during rush hours. As a 
consequence men work in shifts. Some of the shifts provide for a 
straight 8 hours in 24, others are arranged so that a crew works 
from 12 to 16 hours one day and then has 24 hours off. With the 
large number of passengers carried, the responsibility of the crew is 
great and there has been a tendency to reduce the number of hours 
of contimuous service per day. 


NONSELF-PROPELLED HARBOR CRAFT. 


As shown in Table 1, 5,433 or 88.8 per cent of the New York 
Harbor craft in 1916 were “unrigged” or nonself-propelled. These 
are of various types aceording to their uses but may be roughly 
divided into coal boats, grain boats, scows, covered barges, lighters, 
and car floats. Illustrations of a lighter equipped with hoisting gear, 
a ear float, a covered barge, and a coal boat have been shown pre- 
viously. 

Seows.—The simplest of nonself-propelled harbor boats is the type 
known variously as scow, scow barge, or open boat. The boat is of 
solid construction and is particularly adapted to the carrying of 
rough freight such as crushed stone, block stone, gravel, sand, mud, 
and similar cargoes. The cargo is carried on deck and is generally 
exposed. If cargo that requires protection is carried, a tarpaulin is 
used to cover it. For the most part, the cargo carried by these boats 
requires little attention either in loading, unloading, or transit. 

Coal boats.—As explained previously, coal ports are located on the 
west side of the harbor and coal must be transferred to other parts 
of the harbor by harbor boats. Boats designed to carry coal have 
holds extending below the deck. ‘The hold may consist of one com- 
partment or it may be divided into a number of compartments or 
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bins. In order to prevent damage to the hold by unequal distribu- 
tion of weight, the boat must be loaded in sections. Hatch covers 
are usually provided to cover the coal during storms, and in the 
illustration of a coal boat these covers are shown piled beside the 
hold. Coal is loaded either from coal chutes as shown in the illus- 
tration, or by dumping the coal from the car. The greater part of 
the unloading is also done by machine power. 

Grain boats.—In the carrying of loose grain, boats similar in con- 
struction to coal boats are used and often coal and grain boats are 
used interchangeably. It is more important, however, that grain 
boats be kept dry, and a small leak that would not interfere with the 
use of a boat for carrying coal would render it unfit for carrying grain. 
Grain boats are usually loaded from elevators at railway terminals 
and are unloaded at ship’s side by means of floating elevators. 

In the same class as the above types of boats may be mentioned 
also brick boats, mud scows, canal bvats, and ice boats constructed 
with reference to the particular character of cargo to be carried but 
not differing sufficiently to warrant further description. 

All of the above types of nonself-propelled harbor craft are fre- 
quently called tidewater boats. The term is not self-explanatory 
because all boats are towed as much as possible with the tide. It is 
used, however, to designate those boats that are towed for long 
distances with the tide as distinguished from the other boats used 
for trucking shorter distances about*the harbor. Each of these 
boats carries a captain who lives on the boat. The duties of the 
captain vary somewhat with the type of boat and the nature of the 
eargo but are sufficiently uniform to apply to all of the tidewater 
boats. : 

Rules for the guidance of captains are laid down by a number of 
companies. Most of these provide that the captain shall not leave 
his boat without permission from the company. Other rules per- 
tain to the protection of cargo, the care of the boat, and the display 
of lights. The rules of one of the railroad companies provide that 
the ‘‘Captain must keep deck and hold clean and see that equipment 
is in perfect order at all times. The cabin must also be kept in a 
neat condition and care taken to leave no inflammable stuff lying 
around, as precaution against fire. Bringing intoxicants aboard the 
boats of this company is prohibited.” 

The captain is expected to examine his boat for leakage and to 
pump out any ‘“‘bilge’” water. In case of damage to the boat or 
cargo, the captain is expected to report the damage and the manner 
of its occurrence. 

Minor repairs to the boat are generally made by the captain, but 
extensive repairs are made in the company’s shops or in dry dock. 
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The larger companies generally have their boats overhauled and 
painted once a year, but some of the owners supply the paint and 
require the captain to paint the boat. 

When a captain arrives at a pier with an unloaded boat, or as it is 
generally called, a light boat, he must report promptly to the office 
of his company. When the boat is ready to be loaded, the captain 
must move his boat into the proper berth. This is done usually by 
hand power, the captain making use of a hand capstan or using a 
line attached either to a pier or to another boat. At some of the 
railroad piers, however, tugs act as ‘‘shifters”’ and move the boats 
from berth to berth as required. 

After the boat has been hauled into place, it is ready to be loaded. 
The captain is expected to supervise the loading of his boat. In the 
loading of coal and grain, it is frequently necessary to shift the boat to 
keep different grades of commodities distinct or to distribute the load. 
The shifting is usually done by mechanical power, but it is necessary 
for the captain to be on deck to handle the lines. The number of 
times that a boat is shifted during loading depends upon the arrival 
of commodities at the pier, the nature and grades of the commodity, 
and the judgment and ability of the loading superintendent. One 
of the tug dispatchers was of the opinion that a grain boat had to 
be shifted about four times before it was completely loaded. Load- 
ing is done both day and night and during ijoading or shifting the 
captain is required to be on deck. 

After the boat is loaded, the captain secures the hatches or other 
covering provided, obtains his bill of lading and notifies the office 
that he is ready to be towed. A boat is not always towed immediately 
when loaded and must often wait until a number of boats are ready 
to be towed in the same direction. Thus, it may be several hours 
or days after a boat is loaded before it is towed. During this time 
the captain must remain on his boat because tug captains refuse to 
tow a boat that has no captain aboard. During the time that the 
boat is lying loaded waiting for a tow, the captain may clean his 
boat or make repairs or put in his time as he wishes. Many captains 
complain that after killing time all day they are always marked for 
a night tow. 

When a tug approaches to tow the boat, the captain either gives 
his lines to the deck hand on the tug or takes the lines from him. 
When the lines are properly fastened, the boat is ready to be 
towed. Often the boat is simply towed to a nearby pier or to a 
stakeboat—a boat anchored in the harbor for the purpose of tying 
other boats to it—and left there until more boats can be brought 
together to make up a tow. Whenever a tow is made up, or a boat 
picked up or dropped, the captain must be on deck to fasten and 
unfasten the lines. 

65801°—18——2 [11] 
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While the beat is being towed, whether night or day, the cap- 
tain has little te do, but is called upon at any time in case of emer- 
gency. Where several boats are towed, the captains can arrange to 
relieve each other. 

On arriving at a pier, the captain must make his boat fast and, if 
in an exposed place, display the proper signal lights. He then notifies 
the dock captain, the consignee, or other authorized person, of the 
boat's arrival. The captain is then given instructions to unload his 
cargo at a designated berth. If the boat. has not been left at this 
berth, the captain must endeavor to haul his boat into proper 
position. 

The unloading of the boat is usually done by machinery. If done 
by hand, dock laborers are used. With some cargoes the captain is 
expected to supervise the unloading and he is occasionally given 
opportunity to work with the unloading gang and earn something 
in addition to his regular wages. 

When the boat is unloaded, the captain reports to the boat dis- 
patcher or to the office. The boat may lie for several days or weeks 
waiting for cargo, or tt may be loaded immediately. When the boat 
is lying empty, the captain is usually permitted to go ashore, after 
reporting at the office. 

Without deseribing modifications of the above procedure, due to 
the varying types of boats or the different cargoes, it will be apparent 
that the work of captains is more exacting in time than in physical 
exertion, He may go for days with little or nothing to do, but he 
is subject to call both day and night, and there are times, at least, 
when it is difficult to secure regular rest. Towmg must be done 
with the tide and loading or shifting must be done when cargoes are 
available. This means that the time of loading, shifting, and towing 
is irregular. The men are employed by the month, and for the most 
part do not. receive any additional compensation for night work. 

Covered barges.—From the illustration shown (Plate 3) it will be 
observed that a covered barge has a permanent structure built on 
the deck to protect the cargo. ‘The barge resembles a freight car 
somewhat except that instead of resting on trucks or wheels the 
superstructure rests on a flat deck boat. Goods are trucked in 
and piled in tiers much as in a freight car and the boat is used for 
trucking about the harbor. 

A barge captain is in charge of the boat and the conditions of 
towing, handling the lines, and caring for the boat are not unlike 
those of the tidewater boats. The length of the haul is generally 
much shorter, however, and the commodities carried are usually 
more perishable or require greater protection than the cargoes of the 
tidewater boats. Some of the barges are equipped with ice hatches 
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~ at either end to serve as refrigerators during summer months and with 
stoves for the winter months to protect the cargo. 

The captain of a covered barge is held responsible for his cargo 

‘and must protect it against theft and damage. The following two 
rulesfor barge captains indicate the larger responsibility as compared 
with the tidewater captain: 

Captains must tally freight, both in loading and discharging, so that he will sign 
for number of packages actually received aboard, and in discharging require receipts 
for same number, as he will be held responsible for any shoriage. Freight must 

be signed for showing the condition in which received. Captains must not mark 
freight or make any changes in marks on either freight or papers unless they receive 
instructions from boat dispatchers to do so. 

When tallying freight, captains will compare with consignee’s tallyman frequently, 
Hi and should any dispute arise, stop work and refuse to make further delivery until 
r count is agreed upon; if necessary, report to this office. ; 

The loading and unloading of a covered barge is usually done by 
F laborers employed by the company or by stevedoring contractors. 

Where no such labor is provided, the captain hires his own men and 
pays them for the company. Some companies permit the captain 


\ to work with the laborers and receive an allowance in addition to 
4 his salary. 

i] The hours of labor of barge captains are more clearly defined than 
F those of tidewater captains, though by no means uniform throughout 
Md the harbor. Many of the captains live on their boats either through 
} choice or because required to do so by the company. If the captain 


lives on his boat he is in much the same position with respect to 
hours as the tidewater captain, and in the past has seldom received 
additional compensation for night or Sunday loading, shifting, or 





t towing. Covered barges are not so apt to work nights and Sundays, 

: however, as the coal boats, grain boats, or scows, and it has been 

customary to grant additional compensation to barge captains for 
watching valuable cargoes at night. 

At the present time the work of barge captains without compensa- 


tion in addition to their monthly wage rate is restricted to ten hours 
per day and six days per week. Work im connection with the load- 
ing or dischargmg of cargo im excess of ten hours per day or six days 
per week is compensated at the rate of time and one-half. If eap- 
tains are required to be on their boats at night they are also paid 
for “watching.” 

Lighters.—Many of the nonself-propelled harbor boats are lighters 
in the sense of “lightering’’ freight from vessels or moving misccl- 
lanecous cargo about the harbor. For the purpose of this article, 
: however, a lighter may be defined as an open-deck boat equipped with 
a mast and boom for loading and unloading cargo. It differs thus 
from other nonself-propelled boats chiefly in having machinery for: 
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self loading and unloading. This machinery may be operated by a 
hand winch, by gasoline, or by steam power. (Plate 4.) 

Most of the cargo of a lighter is carried on deck, but a small portion 
of some cargoes is carried in the hold below deck to give greater’ 
stability to the boat. If the cargo on deck needs protection from 
the weather, a tarpaulin is used as a cover. ‘You will observe at 
all times the condition of the weather and see that the cargo is prop- 
erly protected and covered, being mindful of the fact that you are 
responsible for the condition of the freight on delivery.” 

Many of the duties of a lighter captain are similar to those of 
captains of other nonself-propelled boats and in respect to the tally- 
ing, supervision of loading and unloading, and responsibility for the 
cargo are identical with those of the barge captain. In addition, the 
lighter captain is “‘expected to keep his overhead working gear in 
order and whenever necessary to rig up the gear preparatory to load- 
ing and unloading.’’ On lighters equipped with gasoline hoists the 
captain sometimes operates the engine. 

In addition to the captain, some of the lighters carry a mate, and 
all steam-hoisting lighters carry a stationary hoisting engineer. The 
engineer must have a boiler license. He takes care of the fires and 
engines and operates the drums which raise and lower the boom for 
moving the cargo. The mate assists the captain and may operate the 
éngine of a gasoline hoist. Dock men are employed to handle the cargo 
and to operate the winch on hand hoists. A guy man is employed to 
work the drums which swing the boom. The guy man and laborers 
for handling the cargo, swinging the boom, or operating the hand 
winch may constitute’ a gang employed regularly by the company, 
or they may be hired by the captain as needed. As with barge cap- 
tains, the lighter captain occasionally is given opportunity to work 
with the gang of laborers and earn additional wages. 

Few of the lighter captains live on the boats. They work usually 
10 hours per day and 6 days per week and are paid extra if they are 
required to rémain on the boat at night to watch the cargo or to 
tow. An additional compensation at the rate of time and one-half 
is allowed to all hands for time in excess of ten hours per day or six 
days per week. 

Car floats —A car float, as will be apparent from Plate 1, is a 
boat with a flat deck upon which railroad tracks are laid. It is 
used to transport loaded and empty cars between railroad terminals 
on the Jersey shore and railroad stations or private stations in other 
parts of the port. The capacity of a float is usually from 10 to 16 
cars and, like other nonself-propelled boats, must be towed by a tug 
or other towing vessel. Whether a car float or other nonself-propelled 
boat shall be employed in transferring a shipment from one side of 
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PLATE 5.—COAL BOAT LYING AT DOCK, 
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the harbor to the other depends upon the nature and volume of the 
shipment and upon the kind of delivery desired. 

One or more men, called float men, are assigned to each car float to 
see that the cars are properly secured and that the float is in proper 
position at the float bridge for the transfer of cars between bridge 
and float. They are usually considered as a part of the tugboat 
crew. Their hours are the same as those of the tugboat crew, and 
time in excess of 12 hours per day is regarded as overtime. 


LIVING CONDITIONS ON NONSELF-PROPELLED HARBOR ECATS. 


All nonself-propelled harbor boats sre equipped with cabins. The 
size of the cabin and the number of rooms vary from boat to boat and 
range from a mere shelter to house the captain during inclement 
weather to well-built cabins of three or four rooms designed to serve 
as a permanent home for the captain and his family. 

As explained previously, most of the captains of tidewater boats 
and many of the barge captains live on their boats. The reason for 
this, from the standpoint of the company, is threefold: First, the 
standard insurance policy of the Atlantic Inland Association, with 
which many of the companies are insured, requires that a man be 
kept on a loaded boat. If the captain lives on the boat, the require- 
ment is met. Second, the captain is more apt to take pride in the 
appearance of his boat if he makes it his home. ‘This is especially 
true if he has his family aboard. Third, conditions inherent in the 
operation of some of these boats such as night towing, shifting, 
loading, or discharging make it necessary for the captain to be 


dations to be provided on the boat. 

Many firms prefer captains who live aboard with their families; 
some require it. On the employment blank used by one company 
these questions are asked: ‘‘Married or single”; ‘‘Number in family”; 
“Are you willing to live on board with family.” This company 
owns 208 unrigged boats, of which 89 have captains and their families, 
with children ranging in number from 1 to 10, living on board; 71 
have each a captain and his wife but no children living on board, 
and 48 have each a captain but no family on the boat. 

Whether from choice or necessity, the fact remains that a large 
number of captains of nonself-propelled boats live on these boats, 
many of them with their families. In order to determine just what 
the living conditions were, a number of cabins were inspected. The 
following are given as types rather than in any attempt to depict an 
average cabin. 

The illustration (Plate 6) represents the interior of a one-room 
cabin on a coal boat, in which the captain lives alone. The cabin 
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floor is about 4 feet below deck and the roof about 3 feet above 
deck. It is entered by means of a low and narrow door about 
14 feet wide by 3 feet high. The interior is about 10 feet wide by 
16 feet long. The room has three windows each about 12 by 20 
inches. The furniture consists of a bed, 2 stove, two chairs, and a 
dish closet. The general impression given is that of dirt and disorder. 

Plate 7 also represents the interior of a one-room cabin on a 
coal boat. Only the captain lives on the boat. The floor of the 
cabin is about 10 feet below deck. The room is about 12 feet 
square and has two small windows facing in such a way as to 
permit little light to enter the cabin. As will be apparent from 
the illustration, the furniture is chiefly improvised. The bed spring 
rests on a block of wood. An overturned barrel serves as a table. 
The stove is furnished by the company. In addition to being dirty 
and dismal, the room is damp and foul smelling. 

Plate 8 represents the combined kitchen and living room of a 
two-room cabin on a coal boat. This room is about 12 feet square. 
The other room, about the same size, serves as a bedroom. A cap- 
tain, his wife, and four children—a girl 3 years old and three boys, 
8, 9, and 10 years old—live on the boat. In order to accommodate 
the family at night a folding bed is set up in the kitchen. The 
boat and cabin are clean and wéll kept, but the crowding of six 
people into two small rooms is wholly undesirable. 

Plate 9 represents the living room of a three-room cabin, also on a 
coal boat. The living room is about 10 by 12 feet; the bedroom 
and kitchen each about 6 by 6 feet. The bedroom has a bunk built 
into the side and a cot: under the bunk, A folding bed is a part of ~ 
the furniture of the living room. A family of six live on the boat—tho 
captain, his wife, one girl 17 years old, and three boys, aged 6, 9, and 
13 years. In addition to these six, an older son is sometimes at 
home. 

A two-room cabin on a barge shelters a captain, his wife, and 
seven children. At the time the barge was visited several of the chil- 
dren had the measles. Those who were well should have been iso- 
lated, but the cabin was not large enough to permit it. 

Two mud scows visited have one-room cabins under the deck for 
the captains. The boats were old and were constantly full of bilge and 
rain water. The water from the mud carried on deck dripped down 
into the cabins, which were damp and dirty. 

Quite in contrast with the above is a two-room cabin on a coal 
boat in which the captain and his wife, a middle-aged couple, live. 
The boat and cabin are neat and clean, and the couple seem happy 
and contented. The captain’s wife complained, however, that Sun- 
day towing prevented her from attending church services regularly. 
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A two-room:cabin on another coal boat similar in construction to 
the above presents an entirely different appearance. The captain is 
a big loud-voiced bully, whose chief complaint is against ‘“‘shifting’’ 
and towing at night and having to paint his boat once a year. His 
wife is meek and timid. The general appearance of the cabin is that 
of disorder and. discomfort. 

One of the covered barges visited had two large rooms on deck. 
The rooms are large, light, and airy. A captain and his wife live 
aboard and for them the cabin is ample. 

A steam-hoist. lighter visited has a cabin about 30 by 50 feet, ex- 
tending under deck about half the length of the boat. The sitting 
room is large, light, and well appointed. The bedroom, kitchen, 
and. dining room are on a lower level than the first room; with the 
exception of the kitchen, they are light and well ventilated. A cap- 
tain and his wife live on the boat. In order to supply the kitchen 
with running hot water, the captain has made a connection with the 
boiler of the steam hoist. 

From the above brief descriptions it will be apparent that a great 
variety of living conditions may be found on the several thousand 
nonself-propelled harbor boats, . For the most part, if not entirely, 
the one-room cabins are occupied each by the captain alone, and serve 
him as kitchen, dining room, living room, and bed room. In a two- 
room cabin, one of the rooms serves as a bedroom, the other for all 
other purposes. The three-room cabins are usually not much larger 
than the two-room cabins, though more desirable if there are 
children on board. 

Some of the companies furnish a stove, table, and chairs. A few 
completely equip the cabins. The greater number of companies, 
however, furnish nothing in the way of furniture but a stove. One 
company, owning more than 200 unrigged boats, furnishes nothing. 
Companies furnishing the least claim that captains are so unreliable 
and shifting that it would be poor policy on the part of the company 
to furnish anything that could be moved from the boat or thrown 
overboard. 

It is not the general practice for boat owners to supply the captains 
of their nonself-propelled boats with coal though a few make it a 
point to have their tug boats visit the unrigged boats for this purpose. 
Coal-boat captains usually get their coal from the cargo of the boat 
without paying for it. In the absence of coal, drift wood, old barrels, 
and boxes serve as fuel. 

Captains are generally supplied with barrels to fill with water for 
drinking and household use. The barrels may be filled at the piers or 
the company may have their tugs carry water to these boats. Water 
can also be bought from water boats at 25 cents per barrel. 
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On boats where the captain lives alone or where his family is com- 
posed of only himself and wife, it is possible to look upon the boat home 
as not readily avoidable in view of the nature of the captain’s work, 
and upon undesirable living accommodations as a matter for cor- 
rection and regulation. But where there are children on the boat, 
the problem can not be thus dismissed. Some of the companies 
endeavor to place men with families on the boats with the larger 
number of rooms, but even on the best equipped boats it is to be 
doubted whether children have that opportunity for normal develop- 
ment which may reasonably be expected. Particularly is this true 
in the matter of education. 

Figures are not available showing the number of barges with 
children on board, or the number of children. In 1914, however, 
the board of education of the city of New York inspected 975 barges 
‘‘of which 536 carried on their business entirely at points within the 
State of New York, 279 go from New York City to points outside the 
State, and concerning 160 we have no report.” The results are 
summarized in the following table: 


TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF CHILDREN ON BARGES PLYING BETWEEN NEW YORK CITY 
AND OTHER POINTS) 
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\ Preliminary report of the results of the investigation concerning the attendance at school of children 
rie on harges plying between New York City and other points made by the New York Board of Educa- 
tion in 1914. 

2 One of these children is an epileptic. The others are employed. 


In view of the frequent and irregular shifting of these boats, the 
question naturally arises as to how the children of families living on 
the boats may be educated. Obviously, three ways are possible. 
The children may be taught by the parents; they may live ashore 
after they reach school age; or they may be sent to school from the 
boat as opportunity permits. As to the first of these ways, it may 
be said that the parents are often of limited education and in some 
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cases illiterate. Even if the parents are able to teach the funda- 
mentals, the environment of the boat is wholly unsuited to the 
proper development of children. For the children to live ashore 
means either a shore home for the family, that the children live with 
relatives, or that they be boarded. But obliging relatives are not 
always available and either of the other two suggested ways means an 
additional expense probably beyond the means of the captains of these 
boats. There remains the other alternative, if children are to be 
educated, of sending them to school from the boat. Where this is 
done the children go to school from wherever the boat happens to be. 
When school is out for the day the children call up the company office 
in order to inquire the location of the boat. They then hasten to the 
designated place. In the meantime, however, the barge may be 
shifted and they must go to another point. Moreover, the location 
of the barge may necessitate crossing railroad tracks or a number of 
other boats, or it may be even more inaccessible, as on the offpier 
side of a steamer. Conditions are particularly bad in this respect at 
the coal ports. At one of the new coal ports at Staten Island a 
narrow walk two planks wide must be traversed for a distance of 
about 300 feet\in order to get to the pier. When, however, a barge 
is lying at a pier other than a coal pier, the barge can be reached in 
comparative safety. Even going to school in this way means an 
additional expense for street-car fare unless the school is within 
walking distance. 

On one of the boats visited there were four children. One, a girl, 
was not old enough to attend school. Two boys, 8 and 9, had never 
been to school. The other, a boy of 10, had been to school for a time, 
boarding at the home of a former foreman of the captain. The 
foreman was now asking $20 a month for the boy’s board, which the 
father did not feel able to pay. The boat was a tidewater coal boat 
which made long and irregular trips and it would be impossible for 
the children to attend school from the boat with any degree of 
regularity. 

On another barge described previously, having four children aged 
6, 9, 13, and 17, none were attending school in April, the time of the 
visit to the barge, though the boys had ‘‘attended some during the 
winter.” 

Where the family lives ashore, the wife frequently secures work as a 
janitress or domestic in order to help meet expenses and keep the 
children in school. 

In justice to the captains, it should be said that most of them with 
children seemed anxious'to send the children to school. At the 
1917 convention of the International Longshoreman’s Association, 
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with which association many of the nonself-propelled harbor boat 
captains are affiliated, the following resolution was adopted: 


RESOLUTION NO. 112. 


Whereas the practice of having small children live on the boats in and around the 
harbor of New York can result only to their detriment, both morally and physically; 
and 

Whereas many of the captains are compelled to carry their children with them 
because of the fact that they are paid such miserable wages that no other course is 
open to them; and 

Whereas as a result-children are bound to grow up in ignorance and be handicapped 
for the duties of life: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention, through its delegates to the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, ask that an investigation be made of these conditions 
and that efforts be made with the cooperation of the Federal and State authorities 
to bring into effect a child labor law that will prevent the carrying of children on 
such boats under the age of 15 years. 

The committee to which this resolution was referred recommended concurrence in 
the above resolution, with the understanding that the legislation be extended, if 
possible, to apply to all vessel or boat captains who are similarly situated with those 
of New York concerning whose condition complaint is made. 

The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 

At the meeting of the executive council of the A. F. of L., held in San Francisco, 
November 21, it was decided that the subject matter of the above resolution be placed 
in the hands of the legislative committee of the A. F. of L. with instructions to co- 
operate with the officers of the A. F. of L. in carrying out the instructions of the 
convention. 


The following table shows the comparative wages paid to employees 
operating the several types of harbor boats in the port of New York 
for the years 1914-1918: 


TABLE 6.—WAGES OF NEW YORK HARBOR EMPLOYEES. 
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1 Includes board, if board was allowed in addition to wages. 
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TABLE 6.—WAGES OF NEW YORK HARBOR EMPLOYEES—Concluded 
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LABOR AND THE WAR. 





PRESIDENT SUSTAINS NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD’S DECISION 
IN TELEGRAPH DISPUTE, 


The National War Labor Board on June 1, 1918, adopted a report 
covering the findings of the section consisting of the joint chairmen, 
Hon. William H. Taft and Mr. Frank P. Walsh, in the controversy 
between the Western Union Telegraph Co. and its employees which 
grew out of complaints of former employees against the company on 
the ground that they were discharged by the company for belonging 
to a union called the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America. 
The report included certain correspondence between Mr. Taft and the 
president of the Western Union Telegraph Co. by which an effort 
was made to effect a settlement of the dispute by compromise. The 
proposition made by the joint chairman was rejected by the company, 
and the report concluded with the statement that ‘‘in view of 
the correspondence it does not seem useful to further prolong the 
mediation. The construction of our principles, as set forth in Mr. 
Taft’s telegram to Mr. Carlton, leads to the conclusion that the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. should accept this compromise as 
therein stated. It declines, however, to do so or to submit to the 
jurisdiction of this board, and no further action of the board is there- 
fore recommended except the publication of this report of the section 
and the vote of this board upon the report.”’ 

On June 11, 1918, the President directed letters, respectively, to 
Newcomb Carlton, president of the Western Union Telegraph Co., 
and to Clarence H. Mackay, president of the Postal Telegraph Co., 
in which he suggested ‘‘that decisions of the National War Labor 
Board should be accepted by both parties to labor disputes.” The 
Jetter is as follows: 

My attention has been called to the fact that the National War Labor Board, after a 
careful consideration of the questions at issue between the telegraph companies and 
their employees have arrived at a decision the essential points of which are embraced 
in the following: 


(1) The employees have a right to join a union if they so desire, and men dis- 
charged for joining the union should be reinstated. ee 

(2) The company should not be required to deal with the union or to recognize it. 

(3) Committees of empleyees should be recognized in presenting grievances. 

(4) Where employees and employers fail to agree, the question in dispute should 
be determined by the National War Labor Board. _ en 

(5) The Telegraphers’ Union should not initiate strikes or permit its members to 
initiate them, but should submit all grievances to the National War Labor Board. 
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Taminformed that the representatives of the union are willing to accept this decision, 
but that the representatives of the telegraph companies have not accepted it. 

May I not say that in my judgment it is imperatively necessary in the national 
interest that decisions of the National War Labor Board should be accepted by both 
parties to labor disputes? To fail to accept them is to jeopard the interests of the 
Nation very seriously, because it constitutes a rejection of the instrumentality set up 
by the Government itself for the determination of labor disputes, set up with a sincere 
desire to arrive at justice in every case and with the express purpose of safeguarding 
the Nation against labor difficulties during the continuation of the present War. 

All these circumstances being taken into consideration, I do not hesitate to say that 
it is a patriotic duty to cooperate in this all-important matter with the Government 
by the use of the instrumentality which the Government has set up. I, therefore, 
write to ask that I may have your earnest cooperation in this matter, as in all others, 
and that you will set an example to the other employers of the country by a prompt 
and cordial acquiescence. 


On June 12, Mr. Mackay replied to the President’s letter as follows: 


In reply to your letter of yesterday, allow me to say that this company has done 
its very utmost since the beginning of the War to assume its full share of responsibility 
to the Government and to the public and that, in order to still further show its sin- 
cerity and earnest desire to be of service at this time of national trial, we can not but 
respond to your request that we waive, during the War, our right to discharge employ- 
ees who join a union, and you may rely upon our doing so. 





ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF THE WAR LABOR POLICIES BOARD. 


Mention has been made in the Monruiy Review of the organiza- 
tion and functions of the National War Labor Board, of which ex- 
President William H. Taft and Mr. Frank P. Walsh are joint chair- 
men.’ Probably growing out of similarity in name, this board has 
been confused to some extent with the War Labor Policies Board 
recently created.2. The distinction between the two boards may be 
readily understood when it is explained that the War Labor Policies 
Board is administrative while the National War Labor Board is 
judicial. It isa court of appeal where one or more of its enun- 
ciated principles is involved in dispute. Its findings are final and 
binding. It is applying to industry a great body of law formulated 
and accepted by representatives of organized management and organ- 
ized labor in this country. The policies board, on the other hand, 
devotes itself to administrative work. It determines and develops 
policies for a unified labor administration and will coordinate the 
various and frequently inconsistent methods of governmental depart- 
ments which are dealing with the labor problems involved in produc- 
tion. <A brief statement of its origin may be pertinent 

From time to time since the declaration of war by the United States 
on April 6, 1917, the various production departments of the Govern- 
ment, including the War Department, the Navy Department, the 





1 See MONTHLY REviEw for May, 1918, pp. 54-58; also for June, 1918, pp. 54-56. 
3See MONTHLY Review for June, pp. 56,57. 
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Shipping Board, ete., have organized industrial service sections for 
the purpose of making a careful study of all conditions affecting 
labor with a view to exercising some sort of control over hours, 
wages, and the welfare of those doing war work in Gevernment 
plants and in private establishments. Hach department has handled 
its own matters with reference to its own requirements. To coordi- 
nate and centralize the activities of these industrial service sec- 
tions and to render their work more effective and mutually helpful 
to the Government and the workmen engaged on war contracts, the 
War Labor Administration was created, with Hon. W. B. Wilson, 
Secretary of Labor, designated as Labor Administrator by the 
President. The next step taken to bind together all the separate 
efforts dealing with production of war materials was the establish- 
ment, as a part of the War Labor Administration, of the War Labor 
Policies Board, under the chairmanship of Mr. Felix Frankfurter, of 
Massachusetis, whose official designation is Assistant to the Secretary 
of Labor. This policies board is made up of representatives of the 
War Department, the Navy Department, the War Industries Board, 
the Shipping Board, the Emergency Fleet Corporation, the Fuel 
Administration, the Food Administration, and the Railroad Admin- 
istration. Its chief duties are to consider for war industries all 
questions involving wages, hours, the supply and distribution of 
labor, and the standardization of working conditions, to accomplish 
which it must, among other things, scrutinize provisions in Govern- 
ment contracts affecting industrial relations. The execution of the 
decisions of the board will be directly in charge of each department 
represented on the board, so far as the decisions affect that depart- 
ment. To assist the hoard in formulating the policies to be adopted 
as governing principles in its administrative work, temporary com- 
mittees have been appointed, the membership of each being drawn 
from the branches of the Government represented on the policies 
boerd. These committees and the departments represented are as 
fol.ows: 

Committee on inquiry on Government contract clauses affecting 
industrial relations—War Labor Policies Board, Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, War Department, Navy Department. 

Committee on central recruiting—War Labor Policies Board, 
Department of Agriculture, Emergeney Fleet Corporation, Navy 
Department, War Department, War Industries Board. 

Jommittee on exemption of skilled laborers—War Labor Policies 
Board, War Department, Navy Department, Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, 

Committee on centralization of industrial statisties—War Labor 
Policies Board, War Department, Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
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Department of Agriculture, Navy Department, Fuel Administration, 
Shipping Board, War Industries Board. 

Committee on standardization of wages and conditions of labor 
War Labor Policies Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation, War In- 
dustries Board, War Department, Navy Department, Fuel Admin 
istration, Shipping Board. 

Committee on United States War Industry Badges—War Labor 
Policies Board, War Industries Board, Shipping Board, Navy Depart- 
ment, War Department, Department of Labor, Committee on Public 
Information. 

So far as appointed on June 15 the members and special advisers 
of the War Labor Policies Board ineluded the following: 


Department of Labor—Felix Frankfurter, professor of law, Harvard University, 
chairman; Max Lowenthal, assistant to chairman; Miss Mary VanKleeck, director 
of Women in Industry Service. 

War Department—Dr. E. M. Hopkins, assistant to the Secretary of War. 

Navy Department—F. D. Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

Department of Agriculture—G. I. Christie, assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
in charge of farm labor activities. 

War Industries Board—Hugh Frayne, general organizer, American Federation of 
Labor, New York City. 

Fuel Administration—John P. White, ex-president of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

Shipping Board—Robt. P. Bass, ex-governor of New Hampshire 

Emergency Fleet Corporation—Charles Piez, general manager. 

Food administration—M. B. Hammond, professor of economics and sociology, Ohio 
State University. 

Railroad Adnrinistration—W. I. Tyler, assistant director, Division of Operations. 

Committee on Public Information—W. L. Chenery, Chicago. 

Executive secretary—George L. Bell, San Francisco. 

Industrial adviser—Herbert F. Perkins, Chicago. 

Labor adviser—John R. Alpine, vice president, American Federation of Labor. 

Economic adviser—L. C. Marshall, dean, University of Chicago. 


As to the purposes and proposed operation of the War Labor 
Policies Board, Mr. Frankfurter has issued the following statement: 


A central administrative control of its various activities is maintained by each 
private industrial employer in the country. The products of a single corporation may 
include soap, butterine, and dressed beef, each produced in plants far distant from 
one another. Nevertheless, the control over all of them is exercised from a central 
point where policies to govern all the plants are determined, and, most of all, the 
questions concerning the relations of the corporation with its employees. 

Since the outbreak of the War, the United States Government has come to be the 
greatest single employer of labor in the country. Its plants are scattered North and 
West and South and East. The number of workers ultimately involved in the ful- 
fillment of its orders runs into the millions. But it has had no operating policy with 
regard to the plants asa whole. Each one has been operated individually as a separate 
enterprise, quite apart from the others and, so far as the labor supply has been con- 
cerned, in actual competition with the others. 

A plant working on an important order for the War Department, for instance, has 
suddenly discovered that half its working force has disappeared, because a plant in 
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the neighborhood engaged upon orders for another department has offered a higher 
rate of pay for this or that class of labor. The labor turnover, the loss of motion and of 
production, because of this condition of affairs has been notoriously wasteful. The 
inducement has been created all over the country for men working in one industry 
to change their jobs and go where more money was obtainable, as a matter of fact, where 
it was offered to entice them away. It is, of course, too much to ask men not to leave 
their jobs under such circumstances. The difficulty is not with the men. It resides 
in the absence of any agency of government charged with the removal of causes of 
industrial instability and with the establishment of standards for industry as a whole. 
The Government assumed command of the physical machinery of industry, but in 
failing to centralize direction of the industrial personnel the harmony of operation it 
sought was destroyed. There being no machinery to prevent employers from waste- 
ful competition for the labor supply, no adjustment of the labor resources to the pro- 
ductive needs of the country, it is not strange that labor seemed to become scarce and 
that industry suffered severe dislocation. 

It is to remove these evils besetting the effort to atiain and maintain maximum 
of production for the prosecution of the War that the new machinery has been set 
up by Secretary of Labor Wilson. 

. The War Labor Policies Board and the board representing the various bureaus of 
the Labor Department will constitute a dovetailing process linking up every agency 
of the Government whose activities in any way involve the employment or the direc- 
tion of labor. The policies board will be representative of the War Department, 
the Navy Department, the Department of Agriculture, the Shipping Board, the Food 
Administration, the Fuel Administration, the Emergency Fleet Corporation, the 
Railroad Administration, and the War Industries Board. Its functions, while in a 
sense technical, will be thoroughly administrative, inasmuch as its decisions will 
be carried out by the departments and agencies represented in its membership. 

In the matter of wages it will not attempt to set a flat rate for any one craft or trade 
in the country as a whole; but it will fix standards to be determined for all indus- 
tries in a given section of the country after investigations disclosing the conditions 
of life, including the cost of living and the service rendered. The facts will be ascer- 
tained justly and comprehensively from information to be sought from the workers’ 
own organization, private employers and their organizations, Government bureaus, 
and wherever else exact knowledge may be secured. 

We must husband our labor supply, so as to satisfy the war needs of the country to 
the fullest possible practical extent. It is necessary, therefore, that the sources of 
supply be wisely directed and employed. With respect to this phase of the indus- 
trial problem it will be the function of the war policies board to allocate the supply 
according to the productive needs of the country. Under decisions of the board on 
this score it will be impossible for one industry to draw the labor supply from another 
unless it has been regularly determined that the first industry has a higher claim 
upon the supply on the basis of a more pressing Government need than the industry 
from which it would draw the workers. This question will of course be determined 
by the war policies board. But by the establishment of standardized wage condi- 
tions the incentive for workers to leave one industry and go to another will hhave 
bee removed anyhow. 

In addition to controlling the labor supply by the methods just reviewed the poli- 
cies board will also regulate hours of labor in the various industries and determine 
the needs of industry with regard to housing and transportation facilities, etc. 

The need of the hour is production, the fullest munitioning, equipment, and feed- 
ing of the forces at the front. Labor, industrial managers, and Government officials 
are all heartily united to bring about this end. There will be the utmost pooling, 
not only of the industrial resources but of the resources of good will and intelligence, 
and in this spirit the work will proceed efficiently. There is much to be done, but 
it will be done because it must be done. 
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The War Labor Policies Board has instructed its committee on 
standardization of wages and labor conditions to effect, in consulta- 
tion with representatives of labor and of employers, the stabilization 
of wages paid by Government departments and contractors engaged 
on war work, the board requesting, in a resolution previously adopted, 
that in the meantime the departments withhold contemplated wage 
changes. The following is the resolution passed by the policies board 
pertaining to standardization of wages: 


Whereas the recent uncoordinated activities of Government contractors in, the 
matter of hiring labor for war industry have resulted in competitive bidding by one 
contractor against another for the available labor at any scale deemed expedient for 
the occasion, which has resulted in producing restlessness and wasteful movement of 
labor from one industry to another; and whereas it is absolutely essential to the stabili- 
zation of industry throughout the United States that all wages for both skilled and 
unskilled labor engaged in war work be standardized: Therefore be it resolved, 
That wages paid by Government departments and contractors engaged in war work 
should, after conference with representatives of labor and by industrial management, 
be stabilized by this board; that the committee on standardization is hereby instructed 
to proceed with its work with all possible expedition, and that as soon as such stand- 
ardized scales are established the full influence and authority of all departments of the 
Government represented on this board will be exercised to maintain them, 





INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS IN GREAT BRITAIN.! 


The Ministry of Labor has prepared and issued a leaflet (H. Q. 7 B), 
entitled “Industrial councils: The recommendations of the Whitley 
report.” The leaflet gives a bricf outline of the principal recom- 
mendations of the report, and it has been issued with a view to mak- 
ing these recommendations as widely known as possible among the 
members of employers’ and workpeople’s associations and among the 
general public. The sections of the leaflet deal with “The Whitley 
committee,” “Objects of the Whitley report,” “The recommenda- 
tions,” ‘ Industrial councils and the Government,” ‘‘ Constitution of 
industrial councils,” ‘Works committees,” ‘‘The need for industrial 
councils,” and “ Procedure.”’ 

The sections of the leaflet dealing with “Industrial councils and the 
Government” and ““The need for industrial councils” are as follows: 


INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


The primary object of industrial councils, then, is to regularize the relations between 
employers and employed. But they will serve another urgent need, and in so doing 
will give to workpeople a status in their respective industries that they have not had 
hitherto. There is a large body of problems which belong both to industry and to 
politics. They befong to politics because the community is responsible for their 
solution and the State must act if no other provision is made; they belong to industry 
because they can be solved only by the knowledge and experience of the people 





1 Labour Gazette, London, May, 1918, p. 174 
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actually engaged in industry. Such problems are the regularization of employment, 
industrial training, utilization of inventions, Industrial research, the improvement of 
design and quality, legislation affecting workshop conditions—all of them questions 
which have hitherto been left im the maim to employers, but. which in reality con- 
stitute an important common interest on the basis of which all engaged in an industry 
can meet. The termination of the War will bring with it a mass of new problems of 
this nature; for example, demobilization, the training of apprentices whose appren- 
tieeship was interrupted by military service, the settlement in industry of partially 
disabled men, and, in general, the reconversion of industry to the purposes of peace. 
It is urgently necessary that the Government should be able to obtain without delay 
the experience and views of the people actually in industry on all these questions. 
It proposes, therefore, to treat industrial councils as standing consultative committees 
to the Government and the normal channel through which it will seek the experience 
and advice of industries. Further, many of these problems can be handled by each 
industry for itself, provided that it has an organization representative of all sections 
and interests within it. The establishment of industrial councils will therefore make 
unnecessary a large amount of ‘‘Governmeut interference,’’ which is at present un- 
avoidable, and substitute for it a real measure of ‘ ‘self-government” in industry. 


Tae Neep ror InpvusrrraLt CouNciLs. 


While there is no doubt that every industry has problems which can he solved 
only if the experience of every grade and section of the industry is brought to bear 
on them, hitherto the tendency has been for every grade and section to go its own 
way. Whenever the Government wishes to ascertain the needs and opinions of an 
industry, instead of one organization speaking with a single voice, a dozen organiza 
tions speak with a dozen voices. The different. sections and interests are organize:| 
and can put their point of view; the industry as a whole has no representative orga 


zation, so that the general interest of the industry may be overlooked. Sectiona! 
intereste often conflict; there is no need for example to disguise the conflict of interests 
between employers and employed; and the Whitley report proposes nothing of th: 
nature of compulsory arbitration, nothing that will limit or interfere with the right 
to lock out or strike. But no one in industry wants an unnecessary stoppage; these 
ean be prevented only by-the representatives of conflicting interests meeting to thras! 
out their differences; and all the problems that will face industry after the War call 
for continuous consultation and cooperation of all sections, grades, and interests. 
For every reason, therefore, industrial councils, fully representative of all sectious 
and interests in each industry, are an urgent necessity. 

In some industries there exist already joint conciliation boards performing some 
of the functions of industrial councils. These are, however, as 2 rule, limited either 
in the work they undertake or in the sections of the industry which they represent 
Although, therefore, existing joint. boards will in many cases provide the. basis fo: 
industrial councils, they can not. handle the problems referred to abeve with which 
the industries of the country will be faced after the War. What is needed is an or- 
ganization representing the whole industry and capable of speaking for all the firms 
and all the workpeople employed in it. The Government’s adoption of the Whitley 
report is simply an invitation to the industries of the country to organize themselves 
im this way, for their owm benefit and for the benefit of the community. 





PROVISION FOR THE DISABLED AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 





GOVERNMENT PROVIDES FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION Ov 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


The act (S. 4557) te provide for vocational rehabilitation and return 
to civil employment of disabled persons discharged from the military 
or naval forces of the United States, which was passed by the Senate 
May 25, 1918, and by the House of Representatives on June 10, was 
approved by the President on June 27. This bill places in the hands 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Edueation the duty of furnishing 
every disabled soldier and sailor who, upon his discharge, is unable to 
earry on a gainful occupation or to resume his former occupation or 
to enter upon some other occupation, or having resumed or entered 
upon such oceupation is unable to continue the same successfully, 
suitable courses of vocational rehabilitation to be preseribed and 
provided by the board. Compensation is to be paid while the instruc- 
tion is in progress. The following gives in full the provisions of the 
bill: 

Be it enacied, etc., That this act shall be known as the Vocational Rehabilitation Act: 
that the word “‘board,’’ as hereinafter used in this act, shall mean the “ Federal 
Board for Vocational Education;’’ that the word ‘“bureau,’’ as hereinafter used in 
this act, shall mean the ‘‘Bureau of War-Ris: Insurance.’’ 

Sec. 2. That every person who is disabled under circumstances entitling him, after 
diseharge from the military or naval forces of the United States, to compensation 
under Article IIT ofthe act entitled, “An act to amend an act entitled an act to 
authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury 
Department,’’ approved October sixth, nineteen hundred and seventeen, hereinafter 
referred to as ‘‘said act,’’ and who, after his discharge, in the opinion of the board, is 
unable to carry on a gainful occupation, to resume his former occupation, or to enter 
upen some other oceupation, or having resumed or entered upon such occupation is 
unable to continue the same successfully, shal] be furnished by the said board, where 
voeational rehabilitation is feasible, such course of vocational rehabilitation as the 
beard shall prescribe and provide. 

The board shall have power, and it shall be its duty, to furnish the persons included 
in this section suitable courses of vocational rehabilitation to be prescribed and pro- 
vided. by the board, and every person electing to follow such a course of vocational 
rehabilitation shall, while following the same, receive monthly compensation equal 
to the amount of his monthly pay for the last month of his:active service, or equal to 
the amount to which he would be entitled under Article III of said act, whichever 
amount is the greater. Ifsuch person was an enlisted man at the time of his discharve, 
for the period during which he is so afforded a course of rehabilitation his family shall 
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receive compulsory allotment and family allowance according to the terms of Article 
II of said act in the same manner as if he were an enlisted man, and for the purpose of 
computing and paying compulsory allotment and family allowance his compensation 
shall be treated as his monthly pay: Provided, That if such person willfully fails or 
refuses to follow the prescribed course of vocational rehabilitation which he has 
elected to foltew, in a manner satisfactory to the board, the said board in its discretion 
may certify to that effect to the bureau and the said bureau shall, during such period 
of failure or refusal, withhold any part or all of the monthly compensation due such 
person and not subject to compulsory allotment which the said board may have deter- 
mined sheuld be withheld: Provided, however, That no vocational teaching shall |e 
carried on in any hospital until the medical authorities certify that the condition . 
the patient is such as to justify such teaching. 

The military and naval family allowance appropriation provided for in section 
18 of said act shall be available for the payment of the family allowances pro- 
vided by this section, and the military and naval compensation appropriation pro- 
vided for in section 19 of said act shall be available for the payment of the 
monthly compensation herein provided. No compensation under Article III . 
said act shall be paid for the period during which any such person is furnished by said 
board a course of vocational rehabilitation exeept as is hereinbefore provided. 

Sec. 3. That the courses of vocational rehabilitation provided for under this a. 
shall, as far as practicable and under such conditions as the board may prescribe. 
be made available without cost for instruction for the benefit of any person who i: 
disabled under circumstances entitling him, after discharge from the military . 
naval forces of the United States, to compensation under Article III of said act ay 
who is not included in section 2 hereof. 

Sec. 4, That the board shall have the power and it shall be its duty to provi. 
such facilities, instructors, and courses as may be necessary to insure proper trainin: 
for such persons as are required to follow such courses as herein provided; to prescri| 
the courses to be followed by such persons; to pay, when in the discretion of the boar 
such payment is necessary, the expense of travel, lodging, subsistence, and ot! 
necessary expenses of such persons while following the prescribed courses; to do a! 
things necessary to insure vocational rehabilitation; to provide for the placement 
rehabilitated persons-in suitable or gainful occupations. The board shall have {| 
power to make such rules and regulations as may be necessary for the proper pev- 
formance of its duties as prescribed by this act, and is hereby authorized and directe:| 
to utilize, with the approval of the Secretary of Labor, the facilities of the Departmen 
of Labor, in so far as may be practicable, in the placement of rehabilitated persons 
in suitable or gainful occupations. 

Sec. 5. That it shall also be the duty of the board to make or cause to have mad: 
studies, investigations, and reports regarding the vocational rehabilitation of disable: 
persons and their placement in suitable or gainful occupations. When the board 
deems it advisable, such studies, investigations, and reports may be made in coopera- 
tion with or through other departments and bureaus of the Government, and the board 
in its discretion may cooperate with such public or private agencies as it may deem 
advisable in performing the duties imposed upon it by this act. 

Sec. 6. That all medical and surgical work or other treatment necessary to give 
functional and mental restoration to disabled persons prior to their discharge from the 
military or naval forces of the United States shall be under the control of the War 
Depaitment and the Navy Department, respectively. Whenever training is employed 
as a therapeutic measure by the War Department or the Navy Department a plan may 
be established between these agencies and the board acting in an advisory capacity 
to insure, in so far as medical requirements permit, a proper process of training and the 
proper preparation of instructors for such training. A plan may also be established 
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between the War and Navy Departments and the board whereby these departments 
shall act in an advisory capacity with the board in the care of the health of the soldier 
and sailor after his discharge. 

The board shall, in establishing its plans and rules and regulations for vocational 
training, cooperate with the War Department and the Navy Department in so far as 
may be necessary to effect a continuous process of vocational training. 

Sec. 7. That the board is hereby authorized and empowered to receive such gifts 
and donations from either public or private sources as may be offered unconditionally, 
All moneys received as gifts or donations shall be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States, and shall constitute a permanent fund, to be called the “Special fund for voca- 
tional rehabilitation,’’ to be used under the direction of the said board in connection 
with the appropriations hereby made or hereafter to be made to defray the expenses 
of providing and maintaining courses of vocational rehabilitation; and a full report of 
all gifts and donations offered and accepted, and all disbursements therefrom, shall be 
submitted annually to Congress by said board. 

Sec. 8. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury of 
the United States not otherwise appropriated, available immediately and until 
expended, the sum of $2,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be used 
by the Federal Board for Vocational Education for the purposes of this act, to wit, 
for renting and remodeling buildings and quarters, repairing, maintaining, and 
equipping same, and for equipment and other facilities necessary for proper instruc- 
tion of disabled persons, $250,000; for the preparation of instructors and salaries of 
instructors, supervisors, and other experts, including necessary traveling expenses, 
$545,000; for traveling expenses of disabled persons in connection with training and 
lodging, subsistence, and other necessary expenses in special cases of persons following 
prescribed courses, $250,000; for tuition for disabled persons pursuing courses in 
existing institutions, public or private, $545,000; for the placement and supervision 
after placement of vocationally rehabilitated persons, $45,000; for studies, investiga- 
tions, reports, and preparation of special courses of instruction, $55,000; for miscella- 
neous contingencies, including special mechanical appliances necessary in special 
cases for disabled men, $110,000; and for the administrative expenses of said board 
incident to performing the duties imposed by this act, including salaries of such 
assistants, experts, clerks, and other employees in the District of Columbia or else- 
where as the board may deem necessary, actual traveling and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by the members of the board and by its employees under its orders, 
including attendance at meetings of educational associations and other organizations, 
rent and equipment of offices in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, purchase of 
books of reference, law books, and periodicals, stationery, typewriters and exchange 
thereof, miscellaneous supplies, postage on foreign mail, printing and binding to be 
done at the Government Printing Office, and all other necessary expenses, $200,000. 

Sec. 9. That the said board shall file with the Clerk of the House and the Secretary 
of the Senate on July first and every three months thereafter, for the information of 
the Congress, an itemized account of ail expenditures made under this act, including 
names and salaries of employees. Said board shall also make an annual report to the 
Congress of its doings under this act on or before December first of each year. 

Sec. 10. That section three hundred and four of the act entitled ‘‘ An act to authorize 
the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” 
approved September second, nineteen hundred and fourteen, as amended, is hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 11. No person of draft age, physically fit for military service, shall be exempted 
from such service on account of being employed under the terms of this act. 

Approved, June 27, 1918. 
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WHAT BECOMES OF MEN CRIPPLED IN INDUSTRY? 
BY CARL HOOKSTADT. 


SCOPE AND METHOD. 


The proper replacement of our permanently disabled soldiers and 
sailors in civil employments is beeomimg an increasingly important 
war problem of the Federal Government. The department respon- 
sible for the reestablishment of these crippled men will be confronted 
with many difficulties. For the purpose of throwing some light upon 
this problem the bureau made a study of industrial aceidents in 
order to ascertain just what effect the more serious permanent partial 
disabitities have had upon the occupational opportunities of the 
injured men, The main emphasis was laid upon the character of 
the industry ; the occupation of the employee at the time of the injury, 
upon his return to work, and at the present time; the length of time 
totally disabled; the employee’s wages at the time of the injury and 
upon his return to work; and the age, nationality, and English- 
speaking ability of the employee. 

Massachusetts was selected as the field of study because under 
the law of this State compensation for all partial disabilities 
must be paid until the employee is reemployed at the same or 
higher wage than that recerved at the time of the injury. Thus 
a longer and more complete record of the cases is available. 
Because of the urgency of the problem the investigation was limited 
to injuries resulting in amputation or loss of use of a hand, arm, foot, 
or leg. Three years’ experience under the compensation act (July 1, 
19173, to June 30, 1916) were deemed suffierent to furnish an aceurate 
and trustworthy picture of the economic problem confronting one- 
armed and one-legged men in industry. Fortunately the period covy- 
ered included both a period of abnormal industrial depression and one 
of abnormal industrial activity. Every case for which records were 
available in the office of the Massachusetts Industrial Accident Board 
was scheduled, special precaution being taken to exclude the element 
of selection. The total number of compensation cases considered 
was 123, of which 118 involved males and 5, females. In addition 
some 35 noncompensation cases, mostly of railroad accidents, were 
scheduled, but these are not included in the following analysis. 
It is believed that the 123 cases are truly representative and con- 
stitute a sufficient exposure to furnish dependable conclusions. 

The following method of investigation was adopted: All available 
information in the files of the industrial accident board was first 
utilized. The schedules were then submitted to the insurance 
companies for additional information, after which personal investi- 
gation of each case was attempted. Some of the injured men had 
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left. the country, others could not be found, while several, living in 
remote corners of the State, were not visited. In a large proportion 
of the eases, however, a fairly complete history from the date of 
injury to the present time was obtained. 

The 123 injuries were distributed as follows: Loss of hand, 50; 
arm, 46; foot, 10; leg, 17. As stated before, loss means loss of uso 
as well as loss by severance or amputation. 


FINDINGS OF FACT. 


Period of tetal disabilty.—The investigation developed two impor- 
tant facts relative to the length of total disability resulting from these 
types of injuries. One is the relatively greater severity of the foot 
and leg injuries over those of the hand and arm, and the other ts the 
unexpectedly long period of disability in allcases. The average length 
ef total disability for the 123 cases was 15.9 months. Of these the 
average for the 96 hand and arm cases was 13.4 months, while the 
average for the 27 foot and leg cases was 24.8 months. There was 
little difference as regards disability period between the hand and 
arm injuries on the one hand and foot and leg injuries on the other. 
Moreover, from the deseription of the case, it was impossible in many 
instances to differentiate accurately between hand and arm or foot and 
leg cases. The disabilities stated are the actual minimum. Nineteen 
of the men were still disabled and unemployed at the time of the inves- 
tigation, 10 of whom are probably permanently incapacitated. Also 
in about 40 cases, following the granting of lump sums, the injured 
man either returned to his native country or disappeared and could 
not be traced. Itis reasonable to assume that many of these were 
disabled and unemployed for a considerable period after the lump 
sum. was granted and the case closed. 

The distribution according to length of total disability is shown by 
the following table: 


DISTRIBUTION OF INJURIES, BY PERIOD OF TOPAL DISABILITY. 





——— = —— ————— 
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! Acknowledgment is here made of the generous cooperation rendered by the Massachusetts Industrial 
Accident Board and insurance companies, 
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It will be noted that in over one-half of the cases (51 per cent) 
the total disability period was 1 year or ever and in 21 per cent 
2 years or over. The table also shows that injuries resulting in 
loss of the lower extremities are much more severe than those 
resulting in the loss of a hand or arm. Of the former injuries 59 
per cent caused total disability of 18 months or more, while of the 
latter only 26 per cent caused disability for a similar period. 

Classification of cases into age groups substantiates the common 
belief that the loss of an arm or leg by an old man is much more 
serious from a medical and economic viewpoint than a similar loss 
by a younger man. Of the 123 injured men studied 87 were under 
45 years of age and 36 were 45 or over. The average total disability 
for those under 45 was 13 months, whereas the average for those 
45 years or over was 23 months. Moreover, 10 of the 14 men still 
receiving compensation and all of the permanently disabled were in 
the latter group. 

Summary history of the injured men.—The industrial consequences 
resulting from the injuries are roughly shown in the following table. 
A brief account of each case in which the injured man returned to 
work is given in an appended table on pages 48 and 49. 
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114 are still receiving compensation for total disability. 
21 moved to another State. 
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Classification by industry.—The number of men injured and re- 
employed classified according to industry is shown in the following 
table: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF INJURED AND REEMPLOYED EMPLOYEES CLASSIFIED 
BY INDUSTRY. 
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The character of the industry determines to a considerable extent 
whether the injured man is reemployed in the same industry or by 
the same employer. Of the 123 injuries, 84 were sustained in 
manufacturing industries and 39 in nonmanufacturing industries, 
Of those injured in manufacturing, 40, or 48 per cent, returned to 
the same employer, whereas only 21 per cent of those injured in 
nonmanufacturing industries were so reemployed. Machinery manu- 
facturing establishments show the highest percentage (71) of reem- 
ployment. ‘This is due mainly to two reasons: First, the employees 
are usually highly skilled, and because of this fact are more readily 
reemployable; second, because of the nature of work, employ- 
ments for this type of disabled man can be more easily created or 
already exist. On the other hand, employers in the contracting and 
trucking business show the lowest percentage (14) of reemployments. 
The character of the work and the small size of the establishment 
account chiefly for the nonemployment in these industries. 
Reemployment classified according to degree of skill.—That the 
opportunity for reemployment varies directly with the degree of 
occupational skill is brought out in the table following. 
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REEMPLOYMENT OF INJURED EMPLOYEES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF 
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1 Of these, 48 were reemployed by same employer and 10 were not. 
The great disparity in opportunity for reemployment between the 
skilled and unskilled is further illustrated in the following tabic, 


showing the number reemployed in specified occupations. 
REEMPLOYMENT IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS. 
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It will be noted that over one-half of the machinists were reem- 
ployed whereas only 2 of the 17 laborers and helpers were reemployed. 

Occupations before and after injury.—Of the 58 injured employees 
who were reemployed only 6 were known to have returned to the same 
occupation. The large majority subsequently filled unskilled occupa- 
tions, as shown by the following table: 


CLASS OF OCCUPATIONS BEFORE AND AFTER INJURY OF THOSE EMPLOYEES WHO 
WERE REEMPLOYED. 
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The occupational status before and after injury of each reemployed 
man is shown in the table on pages 48 and 49. A summary of the 
occupations followed, by the 58 reemployed men upon their return to 
work is given in the following table. 


Unskilled or semiskilled occupations: Number. 
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Wages before and after injury.—The effect of these permanent disa- 
bility injuries upon wages is difficult of determination unless industrial 
conditions are normal and have remained stationary for a sufficient 
length of time. The period covered by this investigation began in 
a time of industrial depression and ended im one of industrial 
activity. Naturally there was a considerable increase in wages 
during the period. Therefore the difference in wages received by 
the employee at the time of injury and upon his return to work a 
year and a half or two years later by no means measures the difference 
in earnmg capacity. Of the 123 employees studied 24 per cent at 
the time of the injury received less than $9 a week; and 59 per cent 
received under $12. It is reasonable to assume that with the subse- 
quent increased demand for labor and the consequent advance in 
the wage level but few of this class of ermployees would be unable to 
earn at least their former wage at any kind of work. 

However, of the 58 injured employees who returned to work, 27, 
or 47 per cent, received less at the time they returned to work than 
they reeeived before the injury; 19, or 33 per cent, recerved the same 
wage; 10, or 17 per cent, received a higher wage. In two cases the 
subsequent wages were not ascertained. 
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The effect of the industrial activity factor upon wages is brought 
out to some extent in the following table, which shows, for the persons 
injured in each of the three years, the number and per cent receiving 
less, the same, or more wages at the time they returned to work than 
they had formerly received: 


EFFECT OF INJURY UPON WAGES AS COMPARED WITH FORMER WAGES, CLASSIFIED 
BY YEARS IN WHICH INJURY OCCURRED, 
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An idea of the actual effect of the loss of a hand or arm upon earn- 
ing capacity of a skilled worker can perhaps be obtained from the 
following two illustrations: 

1. A carpenter employed in a cotton mill lost his right hand at the 
wrist in an accident which occurred on September 22,1914. He was a 
French Canadian, 36 years of age, and.could speak very little English. 
His weekly wages at the time of the injury were $12.15. He returned 
to work for the same employer as a tool-room clerk four and one-half 
months later at a weekly wage of $10. At present he is receiving $16, 
or an increase of 33 per cent over his former wage. However, had 
he not been injured he would now be reeciving $21.25 at his former 
occupation. In his case, therefore, there was a decrease in earning 
capacity of 25 per cent. 

2. A machine tender employed in a paper mill lost his left arm from 
above the elbow July 17, 1913. He was an American, 28 years of 
age. His average weekly wage at the time of the injury was $17.53 
He returned to work for the same employer three months later, being 
placed in charge of the storeroom. The wage received upon his 
return was $15. At present he is receiving $17 a week, practically 
the same wage he earned at the time of the injury. However, had 
he not been injured he would now be receiving $27 a week at his 
former occupation. There was a reduction in earning capacity of 35 
per cent. 

Reemployment opportunity according to nature of injury.—As already 
noted, the loss of a foot or leg produces longer total disability than 
the loss of a hand or arm. The former types of injuries seem to be 
more serious also from the standpoint of occupational opportunity, 
as is shown in the table following. 
[38] 
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REEMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY ACCORDING TO NATURE OF INJURY. 
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Of the 96 hand and arm cases 50, or 52 per cent, were reemployed, 
whereas of the 27 foot and leg cases only 8, or 30 per cent, were re- 
employed. However, because of the limited number of cases, too 
much weight should not be given to these conclusions. Furthermore, 
the factors of age and previous occupation may have had a deter- 
mining influence. 

Reemployment classified according to type of msurance.—Under the 
Massachusetts Compensation Act employers must insure in an author- 
ized insurance company, either stock or mutual. Self-insurance is 
not permitted. It is interesting to note what effect, if any, the type 
of insurance has upon the reemployment of injured men. The 
mutual companies were able to replace 70 per cent of the disabled 
men, insured by them, who were covered by this study whereas the 
stock companies were able to replace only 39 percent. This is shown 
by the following table: 
NUMBER AND PER CENT OF INJURED MEN REEMPLOYED, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO TYPE OF INSURANCE CARRIER. 
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1 Including 6 easescoming under the first year of the Massachusetts act and not included in the 123 eons 
analyzed in this report. 

The better showing of the mutual companies in replacement work 
is due mainly to the closer relationship between the employer and 
insurer. The more direct the relationship between accident cost 
and insurance premiums the more it is to the interest of the em- 
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ployer to reemploy his injured workmen and thus reduce his com- 
pensation or insurance costs. The policy of return dividends in- 
herent in the mutual system, particularly when the dividend rate is 
determined in accordance with the actual aceident costs of a single 
establishment or group of similar establishments, makes it of finan- 
ciai interest to employers to take back their injured men as soon as 
possible. 

Effect of English-speaking ability wpon reemployment.—Owing to 
lack of complete and definite information, it is impossible to show 
statistically the effect upon his reemployability of an employee’s 
inability to speak English. That it has a deterrent effect in many 
cases is certain. In a number of instances reported by inspectors of 
the industrial accident board and insurance companies this factor had 
a determining influence. Ability to understand and speak English 
may not be of vital importance to a machine tender in a cotton mill, 
for example, but it is essential to watehmen, messengers, elevator 
operators, and so on; and, as already shown, it is occupations of this 
character that most of the injured employees fill after their injury. 

Rehabilitation and reeducation.—Practically the only rehabilitation 
work done was the furnishing of artificial hands or legs and these 
were supplied in less than one-half the cases. In some cases the 
enrployee refused to wear the artificial limb, usually because it did 
not fit, was cumbersome or unsightly, or was useless. 

Six instances of attempts at reeducation or retraining were found 
with the following results: 

1. An Italian boy 16 years of age lost his right hand at the wrist 
on April 25, 1913. He was employed as a cutting-machine feeder in a 
printing establishment and received $6 a week. After 5 months 
the boy returned to the same employer, receiving $4 a week, worked 
21 weeks and then attended a school of telegraphy for about one year, 
receiving full compensation during this period, but was unsuccessful 
and quit. The employer reported that the boy was ‘one of those 
kind you couldn’t do anything with.” He was furnished an artificial 
hand but would not use it. The industrial accident board stated 
that he was unreasonable and unmanageable, being a “sport’’ type. 
At present he is reported as operating a pool reom in the Italian 
district in Kast Boston. 

2. An American boy 17 years of age lost the use of his minor hand 
on October 14, 1913. He was employed as a molder in a woodwork- 
img establishment and received $8 a week. He studied telegraphy 
while disabled and becai~e a radio operator on board shipping vessels. 
He is an exceptionally intelligent and capable young man. At 
present he is recetving a monthly wage of from $60 to $75 and board. 

3. An American young man 20 years of age lost his left arm just 
below the shoulder on September 13, 1915. He was employed on a 
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rand-tacking machine in a shoe factory, receiving $9 a week. He 
attended business college for about 2 years while disabled, receiving 
compensation during the period. He is now working in the office of 
another shoe factory as a messsenger and clerk, receiving $45 a 
month. 

4. An American, 30 years of age, lost his right leg below the knee 
on December 4, 1915. He was employed as an electric truck driver, 
receiving $16 a week. After receiving compensation for total disa- 
bility for nearly 16 months he was granted a lump-sum settlement of 
$1,000. This he invested in a motor car which he remodeled to permit 
operation with his left foot. He operates the car for hire and is doing 
very well. 

5. An American boy 17 years of age lost his left foot on January 22, 
1916. He was a high school student at the time, sustaining the 
injury while temporarily employed during the winter vacation. He 
received compensation for 19 months. He is still attending high 
school, his parents being reported as well-to-do. 

6. An Armenian young man, 21 years of age, lost his left arm at 
the elbow on April 11, 1916. He was employed as a beater-out in a 
shoe factory, receiving $13.50 a week. He speaks very little English, 
having been in this country only a short time. He is ambitious and 
willing but unusually sensitive and helpless. He attended school 
for a while during disability and is very desirous of obtaining an 
education. The insurer, however, believes that he should return to 
work. A job was found for him as a helper im a grocery store at $3 
a week, but his inability to understand English and his natural 
timidity and sensitiveness interfered with his usefulness and he was 
soon dismissed. He is at present unemployed and receiving compen- 
sation for total disability. 

Summary.—To recapitulate: The average period of total disability 
for the 123 cases was 15.9 months. From the medical and reemploy- 
mert standpoint, the loss of a foot or leg is more serious than the 
loss of a hand or arm. The average disability resulting from the 
former type of injury was 24.8 months, while that of the latter was 
only 13.4 months. Again, of the hand and arm cases 52 per cent 
were reemployed, whereas of the foot and leg cases only 30 per cent 
were reemployed. 

The age of the employee prolongs the period of disability and 
affects. adversely his opportunity for reemployment. 

Reemployability varies directly with oceupational skill. Machinery- 
manufacturing establishments show the highest percentage of reem- 
ployed, due in part to the character of the work and the greater 
skill of the employees. On the other hand, contracting and trucking 
have the lowest percentage of reemployment, due to the nature of the 
work and the small size of the establishment. A study of the occu- 
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pations before and after injury from the standpoint of skill shows a 
decidedly downward movement. Of the 58 injured men reemployed, 
60 per cent held skilled occupations before the injury, whereas only 
31 per cent held such occupations after the injury. Also, of the 58 
reemployed, 7 were reemployed as watchmen or gatemen, 9 as ele- 
vator operators, 6 as laborers, and 15 as helpers. Only 39 per cent 
of the injured men returned to the same employer, and of the entire 
123 cases only 6 were known to have returned to the same occupation. 

The mutual insurance companies were able to replace a higher 
percentage of the employees insured by them who were covered by this 
study than the stock companies, due, no doubt, to the more direct 
relationship between accident costs and insurance premiums. 

The injuries almost always resulted in a reduction of earning ca- 
pacity. Despite a general increase in the wage level during the period 
covered by the investigation, 47 per cent of the 58 injured men re- 
employed received less than formerly, 33 per cent received the same 
wage, and only 17 per cent received more." 

Inability to speak English in many cases had a deterrent effect 
upon opportunity for reemployment. 

Artificial limbs were provided in about one-half of the cases. 
Practically no retraining was attempted. 


ANALYSIS OF CAUSES, 


The foregoing analysis of the facts shows quite clearly that the 
present industrial handicap of workmen who lose an arm or leg is a 
serious one. A critical analysis of the several contributory causes 
discloses the fact that nearly all these causes have their origin in, 
and are closely related to, the absence of a central and responsible 
‘supervising authority. The welfare of our crippled men has been 
nobody’s business. Closely connected with this irresponsibility is 
the lack of opportunity. As bitterly stated by one young man who 
had lost the use of his hand, ‘‘I want to work and can work, but they 
won't give me a chance.” Some of the more important of these 
contributory causes, in the order in which they would present them- 
selves to the injured employees, are given below. 

1. The injury produces a sense of helplessness and uselessness. 
The injured man’s self-reliance is temporarily destroyed and he feels 
that he is “done for” for the remainder of his life. Coupled with 
this is a feeling of resentment and bitterness toward society for his 
injury. In many cases he refuses to cooperate and adopts an antago- 
nistic attitude toward all efforts to help him. His unfamiliarity 
with his legal rights prevents him from distinguishing between those 
who wish to help him and those who desire to exploit him. Usually 








4 Wages in 2 cases (3 per cent) were unobtair e. 
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the first person with whom he comes in contact following his injury 
is the insurance-company adjuster, who often antagonizes him and 
arouses his suspicions. The agent’s efforts to obtain the facts in the 
case in order to ascertain whether and to what extent the company 
is liable are interpreted as an attempt to take advantage of him. 
In many cases the agent is tactless, unsympathetic, and inclined to 
take advantage of the employee. At the very time when the injured 
man is in most need of assistance and sympathetic advice he meets 
with indifference and exploitation. This initial experience colors all 
his subsequent acts and has an important effect upon his reaction 
toward medical treatment, rehabilitation, and reemployment. 

2. Another contributory cause is the inadequate medical service 
furnished, both as to quantity and quality. From every viewpoint, 
and especially from that of social economy, unlimited medical and 
surgical treatment, without cost to the employee, should be provided. 
Here again the element of distrust affects adversely the speedy 
recovery of the injured man. In many cases the employee is sus- 
picious of the service provided by the insurance carrier and is ex- 
ploited by those in whom he has confidence and who speak his own 
language. There is no one to take an intelligent interest in him 
and to obtain his confidence. Furthermore, some races are pecu- 
liarly sensitive to pain and refuse to undergo necessary operations 
or other treatment recommended. Because of this lack of coopera- 
tion the injury does not heal properly and disability is unnecessarily 
prolonged, or made permanent. 

3. A third contributory factor, correlated with the medical service, 
is the lack of rehabilitation hospitals for functional restoration. 
Practically the only attempt at rehabilitation revealed by this study 
was the furnishing of artificial hands or arms, and these were sup- 
plied in less than one-half the cases. In a number of instances the 
men refused to wear these appliances, either because they did not 
fit or were useless. No systematic instruction in the adjustment 
and use of them was given. 

4. Such expressions as ‘“reeducation” and “‘retraining’’ sound 
somewhat ironical when applied to the average industrial cripple. 
A large proportion have never been educated or trained for any 
trade. The task.of retraining our disabled men brings into relief 
the great need for industrial education. However, those who are 
most helpless and in need of assistance are foreigners and conse- 
quently even an adequate industrial education system would not 
solve the whole problem. But by no means all of the disabled 
would be subjects for retraining. Probably very little could be done 
with the old men—those who were already near the end of their 
industrial career at the time of theinjury. But an intelligent readjust- 
ment of industry and the interested cooperation of employers would 
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take care of most of the remainder. Thousands of positions exist 
which a one-armed or one-legged man could fill as successfully as a 
normal man. Obviously, however, it would not be desirable to 
place all these injured men. in such positions without regard to age. 
For example, men under 21 or 25 years of age should not spend 
the rest of their lives operating elevators. Those most in need and 
best. adapted for reeducation are the young men. Of the 123 cases 
considered, 12 per cent were under 21 years of age, 16 per cent 
were 21 and under 24, and 43 per cent were under 30. Most of these 
could ‘probably be benefited by reedueation and retraining for suit- 
able occupations. Practically no provision is made for reeducating 
and retraining these industrial eripples. | 

5. Under the Massachusetts Compensation Act injured employees 
must be paid compensation for total disability until reemployed. 
Consequently, it is ncumbent upen the insurance companies to find 
employment. That they have not. been very successful has already 
been established. There are many reasons for this failure. In the 
first place, most. of the employers refuse to employ these industrial 
cripples unless they were injured in their own establishments. Even 
then, because of the character of the industry, the size of the estab- 
lishment, the employee's lack of skill and ability to speak English, 
and the risk of a second mjury causing serious or total permanent 
disability, many are not reemployed. Few employers will employ 
handicapped men injured im other establishments. They feel no 
moral responsibility in the matter and do not want to be bothered 
with cripples, especially if plenty of normal workmen ean be had at 
low wages. The very faet that men are crippled closes the door of 
opportunity against. them. They are not given a chance to prove 
their worth or ability. On the other hand, many employers feel 
morally responsible for their employees if injured in their own estab- 
lishments; and. this despite the fact. that their full legal obligations 
have been met by the payment of compensation insurance premiums. 
However, moral responsibility, though important, is not necessarily 
the sole determining motive in reempleying even their own injured 
men. A study of the reemployment cases. discloses the fact that in 
many instances the men taken back are old, faithful, and usually 
skilled employees whose knowledge of the business is an economic 
asset. to the employer. 

6. It may be peinted out that perhaps the chief obstacle m the way 
of a suceessful solution of this problem lies in the very nature of our 
industrial society. Reemployment is beyond the State’s present 
power. Qur industries are privately owned and consequently oppor- 
tunities. for industrial employment are under the exclusive control 
of private employers. Some employers for reasons of moral respon- 
sibility or economic interest. reemploy handicapped workers, but 
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they can. not. be legally compelled to do so. Furthermore, actual 
restoration to industry solves only half of the problem. It is impor- 
tant to know under what conditions they are reemployed. What 
wages should they receive, both absolutely and in relation to normal 
workers? What effect. will their reemployment have upon the dis- 
placement. of normal workers and upon the integrity of the organized 
labor movement? Those employers who maintain sick-benefit funds, 
welfare plans, and the like seem more inclined to reemploy and take 
care of their injured workers than other employers. On the other 
hand, they are extremely hostile to labor organizations, and would 
resent interference from this quarter. It is the policy of some of the 
labor unions to look after their own disabled men, but a large pro- 
portion of injured workers are not members of labor organizations. 
The difficulties involved in these fundamental problems, though great, 
need not be insoluble. ' 

7. Another factor tending to prolong disability and prevent early 
return to industry is the operation of the lump-sum provision of the 
compensation act. Under the Massachusetts law an employee sus- 
taining the loss. of an arm or leg receives ‘‘specifie’’ compensation for 
50: weeks for the loss of the member, ‘‘additional’’ compensation for 
total disability while disabled, and upon reemployment partial com- 
pensation. equal to 66% per cent of his wage loss. The industrial 
accident board is authorized to commute the weekly payments 
fer the probable future disability into a lump sum if such commuta- 
tion would be to the interest of the employee. In a large majority 
of cases studied the employees petitioned for a lump sum. More 
than half of the petitions were granted by the accident board. There 
are several reasons for this: A lump sum of $1,000, say, looks large 
and: inviting to the average employee. He may want to return to 
his: native country er to invest the proceeds in some small business 
enterprise, though these reasons are frequently given merely as a 
pretext to influence the board. ‘Often the employee is afraid that 
his return to work would prejudice his rights under the law, and, as 
a consequence, deprive him of part of the compensation to which he 
was legally entitled. He has heard of cases where an employee was 
given work and shortly afterwards summarily discharged without 
cause in order to mulct him of his just compensation. 

Then, too, in many cases the wages received at the time of the 
injury were ridiculously low. Acceptance of employment now at the 
former wage would terminate his compensation payments, but would 
not compensate him for the reduction in his earning capacity. All 
of these factors have a determining influence in prolonging disability 
and. unemployment. The case drags on and on, repeated confer- 
ences are held, and ultimately in order to get rid of the case a lump 
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sum is granted. Of the 123 injured men studied, lump sums were 
granted in 69, or 56 per cent, of the cases. 

8. For the reasons mentioned above, the injured man remains dis- 
abled and unemployed much longer than the circumstances warrant. 
Accustomed to idleness and regular compensation payments, he 
feels progressively less inclined to resume work. He gets into a rut, 
adapts himself to a lower standard of living, and loses his ambition 
and initiative. His idle time is frequently spent in saloons and other 
lounging places, in which he finds cronies similarly, situated. Here 
he discusses his ailments, the seriousness of which he is inclined to 
exaggerate, and the effect of which produces a psychosis which 
impairs his will power and accelerates his physical deterioration. 

In some timid men a disability produces a state of self-consciousness 
and helplessness. A single rebuff by a prospective employer or a 
show of indifference discourages them. Other men are abnormally 
sensitive to physical pain, and because of this are afraid to use the 
injured member or to undergo a necessary operation to restore its 
functioning. 

9. An analysis of the foregoing contributory causes shows that they 
are all closely related to and the result of the lack of an intelligent and 
responsible supervision. ‘The welfare of our disabled men, whether 
injured in military or civil life, is a social and public function. Acci- 
dent prevention, compensation, insurance, medical treatment, rehabil- 
itation, reeducation, and reemployment are all component parts of 
this problem and should be under the supervision and jurisdiction 
of a single public body. Delegating to private agencies the perform- 
ance of these social functions should no longer be tolerated. This is 
not intended as~a criticism of these private agencies. They have 
developed largely because the State failed to grasp its opportunity 
or shirked its responsibility, but the fact remains that they have not 
been able to perform these social functions successfully. 


REEHEDIAL SUGGESTIONS. 


An examination of the facts and an analysis of the contributory 
causes prompt the following remedial suggestions: 

1. Compensation. (a) Compensation benefits for permanent injuries 
causing dismemberment or mutilation should be fixed at a definite, 
though adequate, amount, graded according to nature of disability 
and age and occupation of the employee, but not dependent upon 
unemployment in individual cases. Injured employees should not 
be penalized for rehabilitating themselves. When the injured man 
knows that the amount of his compensation will not be affected by 


his early return to industry, disability and unemployment will be 
materially decreased. (b) In Massachusetts compensation is paid for 
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the loss of a major member for 50 weeks, and also for total disability 
while disabled, and these payments run concurrently. This practice 
of concurrent payments should be abolished. The combined weekly 
amounts of such payments in most cases exceed the employee's 
wages. Employees are often under the impression that the amount 
received will continue indefinitely and consequently have less desire 
to return to work. (c) The system of granting lump sums should 
be abolished or materially restricted for reasons already explained. 
(d) Employers should be relieved of the added risk involved in the 
employment of disabled workers. 

2. Medical service. (a) Adequate medical and surgical treatment,’ 
including necessary appliances, should be furnished by the State. 
(b) Orthopedic and rehabilitation hospitals should be established and 
maintained by the State, utilizing present institutions wherever 
possible. 

3. Reeducation and retraining. There should be established voca- 
tional training schools, with both day and night courses, which should 
be closely correlated with the rehabilitation hospitals. 

4. Reemployment. A survey of the occupational opportunities in 
the various industries of the State should be made and the coopera- 
tion of the employers and labor organizations should be enlisted. 
Thousands of positions exist or could be created which crippled workers 
could fill as successfully as normal workmen, were the problem care- 
fully studied and an intelligent readjustment made. Particular care 
should be taken to eliminate the stigma of charity. The positions 
should be necessary and constructive in an industrial sense in order 
that the handicapped man may feel himself an integral and important 
part of the economic world and thus maintain his self-respect. 

5. Insurance. In the field of workmen’s compensation, competitive 
insurance companics are wholly unsatisfactory. Either a monopo- 
listic State insurance fund or employers’ mutual association should 
be substituted for the competitive casualty companies. 

6. Administration. The entire administrative and supervisory 
work should be under the jurisdiction of one central authority, pre- 
ferably the industrial accident commission. ‘This commission should, 
in case of necessity, have power to coerce the employee as well as 
employers. Confidence, impartiality, and intelligent direction and 
supervision are vital factors in the whole rehabilitation problem and 
these can best be obtained through public administration. 
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MASSACHUSETTS LAWS FOR TRAINING DISABLED SOLDIERS AND 
PERSONS CRIPPLED IN INDUSTRY. 


During the recent session of the Massachusetts State Legislature 
two laws were enacted, each approved May 28, 1918, to provide for 
the training and instruction of the disabled. One of these laws 
applies to soldiers and sailors “who are residents of the Common- 
wealth at the time of their discharge, or within one year thereafter, 
and continue to be residents while receiving the benefits of this act,” 
and is entitled ‘“‘An act to provide the training and instruction of 
disabled’soldiers and sailors by the Commonwealth and the Federal 
Government.”! The full text of this law is as follows: 


Section 1. For the purpose of fitting for employment in the industries of the Com- 
monwealth, and of making self-supporting and independent of charitable aid soldiers 
and sailors who have been or may become disabled or diseased in the present War 
service of the United States or of its allies, and who are residents of the Common- 
wealth at the time of their discharge, or within one year thereafter, and continue to 
be residents while receiving the benefits of this act, the board of education is hereby 
directed to establish a division for their training and instruction. 

Sec. 2. Said division shall consist of a qualified executive head, appointed by 
the board of education, and an advisory board. The advisory board shall consist of 
the commissioner of education, wlro shall be chairman, the surgeon general, the com- 
missioner of health, the director of the bureau of statistics, the director of mental 
diseases, the chairman of the industrial accident board, and the supervisor of ad- 
ministration, ex officiis, and nine other persons who shall be appointed by the gov- 
ernor, with the advice and consent of the council, and shall serve without compen- 
sation. The director of the bureau of statistics shall be the executive secretary of 
the board. 

Sec. 3. The governor, with the advice and consent of the council, is hereby au- 
thorized to transfer, either wholly or in part, to the board of education, for the use 
of said division, the use and custody of any State hospital, school, or workshop, in- 
cluding its equipment and employees, or any other suitable resources of the Com- 
monwealth, for a period of not exceeding the duration of the present War and two 
years after its termination as defined by Federal authority. 

Sec. 4. The board of education, acting through said division, is hereby empowered 
to make reasonable agreements for the use of available facilities for the purposes of 
this act, to provide such facilities where they are needed, and to employ qualified 
persons to teach or supervise the soldiers and sailors seeking reeducation or training 
under the provision of this act. 

Sec. 5. The governor, with the advice and consent of the council, may lease to, 
or permit to be used by, the United States or any department, bureau or agency 
thereof, any State hospital, school, workshop and its premises and equipment, or 
any other suitable resources belonging to the Commonwealth for the purpose oj 
enabling the United States to carry on the reeducation and rehabilitation in industry 
of any soldiers and sailors in the service of the United States or of its allies, and may 
assign to the United States or its agents any agreement or contract, entered into 
[by] the board of education or by said division for carrying out the purposes of this 
act, upon such terms and conditions as will fully protect the Commonwealth 
against expense. 

Sec. 6. To carry out the provisions of this act, there may be expended from the 
treasury of the Commonwealth such amounts as shall annually be appropriated by 
the general court, but, during the present fiscal year, not more than $10,000. 


2. 





1 General act, ch 230, 
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Sec. 7. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 


The other law is intended to take care of those crippled in industry 
and is entitled ‘‘An act to establish a division in the department of 
the industrial accident board for the training of cripples.”! The full 
text of this law is as follows: 


Section 1. There is hereby established, under the direction and control of the 
industrial accident board, a division for the training and instruction of persons whose 
capacity to earn a living has in any way been destroyed or impaired through industrial 
accident: Provided, That at the time of the accident which incapacitated them they 
were residents of the Commonwealth. The said board shall in its annual report to 
the general court describe in detail the work of the division, and may from time to 
time issue bulletins containing information relative thereto. 

Sec. 2. The head of the said division shall be appointed and his salary determined 
by the industrial accident board, subject to the approval of the governor and council, 
and he may be removed by the said board. The division shall be furnished with 
suitable quarters in the statehouse, and may expend for salaries and other necessary 
expenses such amount as shall annually be appropriated by the general court 

Sec. 3. The said division shall aid persons who are incapacitated as described in 
section one in obtaining such education, training, and employment as will tend to 
restore their capacity to earn a livelihood. The division may cooperate with the 
United States Government, and in cooperation with the board of education may 
establish or maintain, or assist in establishing or maintaining, in schools or institutions 
supported wholly or in part by the Commonwealth, such courses as it may deem 
expedient, and otherwise may act in such manner as it may deem necessary to accom- 
plish the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 





RECOMMENDATIONS FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING IN THE UNITED KINGDOM.’ 


The reports of the departmental committees appointed by the 
British Board of Trade to inquire into the position of certain branches 
of industry contain a number of important suggestions on the subject 
of technical education and industrial training. The four committees 
investigated the iron and steel trades, engineering trades, shipbuilding 
and marine engineering trades, and textile trades, and their reports 
give evidence of a widespread feeling that the general position of 
education and training is far from satisfactory. The testimony of 
witnesses before the iron and steel trades committee indicated a 
srowing dissatisfaction with the lack of systematized technical 
training equal to the needs of their trades. The engineering trades 
committee considers the country has “much leeway to make up”’ 
in this respect. The committee for shipbuilding and marine engineer- 
ing reports that “boys who leave school at 14 have received only a 
superficial education, and many, before the age of 16, have forgotten 








1 General act, ch. 231. 
2 Summarized from After-war Trade: Reports of departmental committees—II, Technical training and 


education. Im Board of Trade Journal and Commercial Gazette (Great Britain), Jamuary 10, 1Y1s, pp, 
26-28, 
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nearly all they learned’’—many at the latter age being unable to 
write an intelligible and legible letter or make simple arithmetical 
calculations; teachers of the science classes complain that much of 
their time is consumed in elementary instruction to enable the boys 
to benefit by the technical training. The textile trades committee 
learned from employers that boys now coming to them from the 
elementary schools are less well grounded than were those who came 
years ago. On the other hand the textile committee criticizes the 
employers for not appreciating the value of technical education and 
for making no widespread demand therefor, a condition whieh results 
in the staffs of British firms oceupymeg a lower intellectual place than 
that of their foreign competitors. The employer is also criticized for 
discouraging the British youth from taking a course of higher educa- 
tion since it brings him no advantage nor substantial reward. 

On the subject in general the iron and steel committee draws a 
broad distinetion between higher technical or scientific education and 
the instruction of the same kind but in less degree that is given to 
the workman. “Technical education means the combined training 
of the mind and body in a special direction. The habits of mental 
discipline, which it is the purpose of early education to form, are 
gradually foeussed upon a particular range of knowledge, and it is 
important that there should be no break in the process.’’ The 
present system, however, is “rather a method of selection than a 
process of education,” and for the greater part it suffers from dis- 
continuity; the two years between the time a boy leaves the elemen- 
tary school at 14 and the time he enters the works at 16 are worse 
than useless, since discipline of mmd may become seriously enfeebled 
if not temporarily destroyed. 

The committees lay down as the first essential the raising of the 
school age to 16 in three of the trades and to 15 in engineering. It 
is admitted that this will cause economic disturbance and that in the 
first year a balance must be found between the claim of education 
and the pressure of the economic situation. It is believed, however, 
that the change can better be borne now tian in normal times, as 
regards financial loss both to the family budget and by employers. 


IRON AND STEEL TRADES. 


The iron and steel trades committee recommends that as to boys 
from 14 to 16 years general scientific instruction should dominate, 
at first general and elementary, including chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics, and after that dictated by the local industry. Boys appren- 
ticed under indenture in the trades would attend school until 16, the 
employers contributing an apprenticeship wage of about 5 shillings 
($1.22) a week. ‘To lessen the economic disturbance, boys should 
be withdrawn from work only partially at first. 
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Apprenticeship in the common acceptance of the term is applicable 
only to industries whose product t is the handiwork of single ratts- 


man, who can rive individual instruction to one or mor Pups 


Industries whose products are the result of collective labor, as in iron 
and steel, do not lend themselves to this simple instructi: 
occupation is part of a scheme of collective labor, and only actua 
practice and daily contact with the connected occupations can giv 
the necessary training. In such collective tasks experience is t! 


i 
best teacher. and for this reason a contract fol seven Vvears 1n thie 


} 


heavy branches of the trades is recommended. It is stated that the 
skill and craftsmanship of British workmen in this industry compare 
very favorably with those of German and American workmen. 

The system of pupil apprenticeship present in many works should 
be intimately connected with the scheme for university technical 
education, and, in addition to this, technical institutes should be 
established in convenient centers. It is suggested that promotion to 

cher ora les of workmans hip should de} end on attend mice and suc- 
cess at classes, thus seers an incentive to efficien 

The recommendations of this committee are as follows: 


(1) That the limit of school age should be raised from 14 to 16 years 

2) That a system of apprenticeship sh | be mtroduced into the tron and 
industries, in the nature of a general agreement of service under a particular employer 
to begin at the age of 14; such apprenticeship to provide for the continuance of attend- 
ance at school until the age of 16, the emp! ye! paying during thes two years a 


small apprenticeship wage. ‘The term of apprenticeship in the heavy trad 
be for seven years. 
3) That from the age of 16, when the boy enters the works, he should att 
cially provided technical classes until the age of 18 
+) That the teachers in these technical classes should be selected with a view to 
their practical knowledge of works processes, that they should be duly recognized by 
» board of education, but that their selection for, and retention in, t 
should be made a matter for local committees consisting of manufacturers and work- 
men in the industries. 

That there should be intimate cooperation between the technical uni 
the teaching centers, and those industries which they subserve, and that teclinical 
courses at the universities should provide for a period of practical training in an ind 
trial center, for which large employers should offer special facilities. 

6) Thatin each large individual center there should be created a technical institute 
approximating to the university type. 


ENGINEERING TRADES. 


The committee for the engineering trades makes the statement 
that a few employers, recognizing that most boys can not or will not 
work at classes after a day’s work, allow a certain number of hours a 
week for school attendance at the firm’s expense, but adds that “it 
can not be expected that the majority, who struggle against compe- 
tition, will do this voluntarily.” It states that Scotland has an act, 
not strictly enforced at present, enabling the authorities to impose 


bod} 
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compulsory technical education on boys 14 to 17 years of age who 
are not being suitably educated and are not specially exempted. 
The committee considers that if such powers were general and were 
applied to enforce the attendance of all boys at evening classes, the 
result probably would be unsatisfactory, because of the fatigue of 
the boys and hardship in cases where they lived at a distance. 

As regards higher technical education and scientific research, the 
committee adopts the recommendations of the committee of the 
privy council for scientific and industrial research, and adds that 
qualified engineers from universities should be better paid. Hith- 
erto it has been possible to employ young German scientists, espe- 
cially chemists, of considerable knowledge but demanding only 
limited salaries. ‘‘We think that the engineering trades should 
make a special point of employing, as far as possible, persons of 
British university training in all positions involving technical and 
scientific attainments.” 

The committee makes recommendations as follows: 

(1) (a) That the revival of an apprentice system on a large scale be encouraged 
on the basis of abolition of premium, a reasonable wage to apprentice, and safeguards 
in cases of the apprentice proving unsuitable for his work; (5) that a limited system 
of compulsory education at day classes be encouraged, particularly in the manu- 
facturing centers of the country, a part of the scheme being payment by the em- 
ployer for the time the apprentice is present at class; (c) that the school age be raised 
to 15. 

(2) That in the case of engineering university men, (a) the need for the improve- 
ment of their financial position in works should be recognized by the employers, 
and (+) the introduction of postgraduate classes is recommended; further, (c) that 
the status and financial outlook of the teacher be improved so as to render the pro- 
fession attractive to the most capable persons. 


SHIPBUILDING AND MARINE ENGINEERING TRADES. 


This committee ‘considers that a universal system of education 
and training for all boys, and applicable to all yards and engine 
works, can be introduced by employers without difficulty. A large 
numiber of scholarships are provided for naval architects, some of 
which might be taken by marine engineers. There are many more 
openings for the advancement of marine engineers than of naval 
architects, but there seems to be a lack of specific courses for the 
former similar to those for naval architects, and the committee is 
of opinion that a special university course should be organized for 
marine engineering designers, at any rate in universities close to 
unportant works. 

This committee makes the following recommendations: 

(a) Education of boys and apprentices; apprenticeship: 1. The school-leaving age 
should gradually be raised to 16, and meanwhile there should be introduced a system 


of compulsory: part-time education between the existing school-leaving age and the 
age of 16, such education to be imparted during the day and not in the evening. 
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2. Compulsory education should cease with the commencement of apprenticeship 
at the age of 16, when further education should become optional. There should be 
provided at evening classes (a) facilities for higher technical education for apprent ices 
able and willing to profit by it; and (4) classes on subjects of a general educational 
character for other apprentices. Fees should be charged, but refunded subsequently 
if attendance has been satisfactory. 

3. There should be a correlated system of control in the schools, and in the factory; 
edutation should be in the hands of the educational authorities, but those authorities 
should coépt members of the industries to assist in the work. 

1. The system of education and training introduced should be universal, with such 
variations as regards detail as may be necessary to suit different localities. 

5. Apprentices of special ability or education should be encouraged to attend 
sessions at @ university or technical school, if they so desire, as part of their apprentice- 
ship. 

6. A special course for marine engineering designers should be organized, at least in 
universities near important marine engine works. 

7. Apprenticeship should not exceed five years. 

8. There should be appointed throughout the industries supervisors or tutors, whose 
special function it should be to interest themselves personally in the boys and youths 
from the point of view of their work, their recreation, and their social life. 

9, Employers should consider the possibility and desirability of introducing a sys 
tem of deferred payments for apprentices. 

10. Apprentices should be indentured, and should up to the age of 21 be memb 
of separate approved societies formed by districts under the employers’ associati 

(6) Industrial research: 1. Laboratories should be established by cooperative effort 
in convenient centers for the testing of materials. Such central laboratories might 
also become centers of research. 

2. A publicly or cooperatively provided experimental! tank in each center of in- 
dustry would be of advantage, and would encourage reseatch; but such tanks should 
only be established when it is found that the tank at Bushey is being overburdened 
with outside work to the detriment of its research work. 

3. With regard to such research work, more experiments should be directed toward 


} 


the design of vessels of moderate speed and size. 
TEXTILE TRADES. 

The textile trades committee recommends for each important tex- 
tile town an art school and a technical school, assisted by Govern- 
ment grant, which shall work hand in hand in the training of young 
people to become designers, manufacturers, or managers. These 
schools should be equipped with the most modern machinery and 
appliances for testing materials and investigating processes, providing 
opportunities equal to those found abroad for the study of manu- 
facture. Manchester, Leeds, Belfast, Macclesfield, Nottingham, and 
Kidderminster might become seats of great schools serving, respec- 
tively, the cotton, woolen, linen, silk, lace, and carpet trades. 

The textile trades offer great opportunities in the way of (i 
scientific investigation into raw materials, (2) scientific improveme 
of processes, and (3) technical investigation for the improvement of 
machinery. In the past, machinery and methods have been adapted 
to the textile fibers commonly produced, but research among raw 
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materials themselves might evolve special fibers suited to the products 
required and their cultivation might be encouraged. 
The findings of this committee follow: 


Technical and art education: (a) That our system of technical and art education 

should be thoroughly overhauled, in order to raise the standard of instruction : 
‘nable the scheols to supply the textile industries with more highly trained worke: 
and managers. j 

(6) Thatsteps should be taken to insure the provision of more highly trained teacher 
with more liberal emohwments and improved status. 

(c) That the managing bodies of technical and art schools should always includ: 
a considerable proportion of members connected with the industries which are taught 
in the schools. 

(d) That employers should afford opportunities to promising young people to attend 
the courses at technical schools during the ordinary working hours, without deductions 
of pay. 

(ec) That in addition to local scheols, a central institute should be established in 
connection with each of the textile industries, fully equipped with modern machinery 
and with the apphances necessary for testing materials and investigating processes, 
and capable ef providing opportunities for the most complete study of manufacture 
and design. 

In scientific and technical research: (a) That there should be continuous and syste- 
matic research into the raw materials and various manufacturing processes of the 
several textile industries im order to stimulate their development and prosperity. 

(6) That scientific and mdustrial research for the benefit of an industry should be 
directed by the industry itself, aided by funds from the Government, and that with 
this object the great trade associations we have suggested, or trade associations for 
research on the lines contemplated by the department of scientific and industrial 
research, should be established for the several branches oi the textile industry. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The retail price of food as a whole for the United States on May 15, 
1918, showed an increase of 3 per cent over the price for Apru 15, 1918. 

Of the 27 articles for which prices are received by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 6 articles—milk, flour, potatoes, raisins, sugar, 
and coffee—remained the same in price. The increase of 70 per cent 
in the price of onions is due to the new onions having just come on 
the market. Round steak and plate boiling beef increased 10 per 
cent each; sirloin steak, rib and chuck roast, 9 per cent each; pork 
chops, 3 per cent; bacon, ham, and rice, 2 per cent each. Bread and 
butter increased 1 per cent each. Salmon increased less than 1 per 
cent. The prices of corn meal and cheese were 2 per cent less on 
May 15 than on April 15. Lard, beans, and prunes showed a 
decrease of 1 per cent each. Eggs and tea declined less than 1 per 
cent in the same period. 

Conforming to the ruling of the Food Administration, no live or 
fresh hens were sold on March 15 or April 15, hence no comparison 
can be made in the prices for the period April to May. The May 
price, however, shows a 5 per cent increase over February, the date 
last reported. 

The following table shows the retail prices of food in the United 
States on April 15 and May 15, 1918: 

AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICES AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD ON 
APR. 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1918 
[The relative price shows the per cent that the average price on the 15th ofeach month w 


price for the year 1913. For certain articles relative prices are not shown because quotations were ni 
secured for 1913.] 





| Average I ‘ ] 
Article. Unit a 
| r 15, M Ly 15, Apr. 15 M i 15 
1918 191s 1918 
555 dakbdebbdahed bo khunbwhdece Pound $0. 366 $0. 400 144 157 
ui miebeem us ..do. on 045 a0 ] 17 
MeO foen cccceceess ee ae oe ee ee ee ee | oe . 293 | 318 148 | 161 
ss ties eee ke aa beeen di 255 7 
I on bs eketubkwieddweeeemenn .do. 199 9 
te ns tesacckneraanianvidaubee pass di l l 
en ba unemeos lo } 18 
as i cat ennnbaedebnnbbsdioes do 
ere do 29 ) 
5 EE ee Soa aee: See ae eS Ee 379 
IL, .csesnigeceavsebesavacens do... 29 
PbeusitcbSb006 0006s ssdcceecocecoccoceccs Dozen... 425 424 12 5 


or 
~! 
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AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICES AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD ON 
APR. 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1918—Concluded. 

















Average money price. telative price. 

| \ yI Rek I 

ee ee _ 

Article. Unit. | | 
Apr. 15, | May 15, | Apr. 15, | May 15, 
1918. | =1918, | 1918. | 1918. 

t - ecantioanal aa 
Ce ccxiin nite) decal nah ast eeaiegse Sonne aE s.« wel $0. 507 | $0. 510 | 132 133 
RRR SS PE fe BO Lie ake Pe Ee 341 | . 2) ; 
REX. cneiacksn Sa eh RE Rede Se sacecet CQUREC.c.< cl 132 | 132 { 148 
rs isola a: ds, dlvash hte oh let dae acs 16-02. loaf . OS6 . O87 | 72 | 174 
IS, SM ek ae oe Ee awash aaoei | Pound.... . 066 . 066 | 200 | 200 
Mt. acuwebneqedoncetsecasdencneeses= eae . 971 . 070 | 237 233 
ipa ROE Sig al ee ia Pa Sle I ede css . 121 Se hee ere 
ee cal malicnecanceateaé | ee: . 022 . 022 129 129 
| ES SS RE ae eee ae er | . 033 [0 See, & See 
Beans, navy......... bee sta ae MLR tala bidiade cae ee . 180 ee. oe en 
EET ES a oe eS ee eee | Ge ecaad . 166 2 a 
i . 62..6chigsandeanakerens baie aahead __ eee - 151 | "gO RRRESS esi eaRA Sea 
diane hie ys < 006 a ceheteweg wed an08 we 0001s a a O91 | . O91 165 165 
Be See PEA, Spe a ORT ‘ * ae ee 301 | Sg Re ey iar 
IES Pe ae Seay ee ees ete . 639 | YS a Se oe 

. | 

IE a So aks ka citig bad ehse oxic’ shoals cienabels «ck ese i eee 154 158 





116 ounces, weight of dough. 


A comparison of prices as between May 15, 1918, and May 15, 
1917, shows that food as a whole increased 5 per cent. Seven of the 
27 articles show a decline in the retail price. Potatoes declined 
64 per cent; onions, 35 per cent; flour, 24 per cent; sugar, 9 per 
cent; beans, 7 per cent; cheese, 1 per cent; and coffee less than 1 
per cent. Ten articles show an increase of 20 per cent or more. 
Plate boiling beef increased 32 percent; corn meal, 30 per cent; hens, 
29 per cent; round steak and chuck roast, 28 per cent each; milk, 
26 per cent; sirloin steak and rib roast, 24 per cent each; bacon, 21 
per cent; and park chops, 20 per cent. Ham and lard increased 
18 per cent each; rice, 17 per cent; salmon and tea, 15 per cent each; 
butter, 10 per cent; prunes, 8 per cent; eggs, 7 per cent; raisins, 5 per 
cent; and bread, 2 per cent. 

A comparison of prices for the 5-year period shows that food as a 
whole was 63 per cent higher in May, 1918, than in the same month 
of 1913. Every article increased 38 per cent or over. The least 
increase, or 38 per cent, was shown in potatoes. Butter increased 
42 per cent, and milk 50 per cent. Three articles show an increase 
of 100 per cent or more. Corn meal was 133, lard 108, and flour 100 
per cent higher than in May, 1913. Ten other articles show an in- 
crease in price of over 50 per cent. 

The table following gives the average and the relative retail prices 
of food in the United States on May 15 of each year, 1913 to 1918, 
inclusive. 
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AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICES AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD ON 
MAY 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1918, INCLUSIVE. 
(The relative price shows the per cent that the average price on the 15th of each month was of the average 


price for the year 1913. For certain articles relative prices are not shown because quotations were not 
secured for 1913.] 


| Average money price, May 15— | Relative price, May 15— 
Article. Unit. t+— ans cen ncneies 


— : 
| 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1913 1914) 1915 





1916! 1917, 1918 
eS ee ioe } . h secenmanenns 
Sirloin steak........- Pound. .. ./$0. 257/$0. 259°$0. 257 $0. 278.0. 322,$0.400| 101) 102) 101 109) 127) 157 
Round steak......... ee ReaD 223) .233! 4230, .250) .296, .380) 100 105, 103 112) 133) 170 
SS aay Ss neces .199, .201! .199 .216) .257) .318) 101) 102; 101; 110) 130) 161 
Chuck roast........-|...G0.......]......| .170) .163) .175| .218) .278.....!..... sndiinuidd 
Plate beef........... |...da Me Re a UC |6lU eee ie 
Pork chops......... ee eee 209] .222) .209| .229| .306) .367| 100 10 99 109) 146) 175 
dike, oo wikia me “Oe .270| .267;) .264) .284 .416; .505; 100 9Y Yy 105} 155) 187 
SE: caetiiesoeeowss« |...d0.......| .268| .268) .256) .318| .388, . 456 ) 99 95 118; 144) 170 
ee BPs Weer’ 1 158) .15 ~151} .201 .278 .329, 100 QS 96; 127| 176) 208 
ES ei Se _-| 2222] .227| .215) .241) .293) .379, 104 106; 101; 113} 138; 178 
Salmon, canned.....}..- es é iy a - Fe ae ae eS tes 
Sc dime ts aaah dishes | Dozen..... 263) .266) .263) .281| .398) .424 76 77 76 82; 116) 123 
es a a iia Pound....| 009 327 347, .370| .465) .510 G4 85 9] 97, 122) 1 
CE - coceudhonhe ee Sa See 235) .248| .338) .334... eee”) SR eae: eas Re 
EL SR Re | Quart.... .O88} .089; .O087) .O088; .105) .132 9% 100, 99 99 117) 148 
Rte Pariap = 1 16-oz. loaf.) .050: .055) .064) .062) .085! .O87 100! 110; 128! 124: 170) 174 
2 Ea eeee-| Pound....|] .033) .033}; .045. .039, .087| .066 101 9 139 119 266) 200 
ET ATR TER __ Saee | 1030 .031/ .033 033; .054) .070 98 103; 109 108 178 233 
ST ER HP et  ARRESEE: agen ae ae .091 .09O1] .105) .123 Ke 
EIR. FEF RR -016, .019 .016 .025) .O068] .022 vl 112 89, 140, 352) 129 
CE ens abs sckawhaibe RE eee TS RS ere ULF ULL Re ee eee eee ee aban 
Beans, NAVY... ......-|.0 eee ep SS ae OTR, UP) sReh 0 Ld Gheccsclececs ' a eee ere 
Prunes ie diethiht so’ nee olowe ao at ee a ee 1 oa ; ae .153 . 165 sHcaleceseleeecaloscasbeosceoiooseos 
Raisins, seeded....../... ee ne ~125 126 .144 .151 - , | ee) MeL Ste 
RE A a eee eee .054, .050, .068 .O8® .100) .09] 97 Ql} 124 156, 183) 165 
LE ER ee EK "ae ae oe .-| 0279| .200)| .302) .301 ee 
Tea wee eeseesecetoecoosions do ew leoceeelececes | 046 . 546 O57 See | _ 
| | 
All articles com- | 


adel |......|..-.-.| 97) 98 100) 109) 151) 158 





, weight of dough. 


116 ounces 


The next table gives average retail prices for April 15, 1918, and for 
May 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, and 1918 in 17 of the larger cities. The 
prices for Atlanta, Ga., are not included, because over 20 per cent 
of the firms on the bureau’s list failed to send in their reports for 
May, 1918. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 17 SELECTED 
CITIES FOR MAY 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, APR, 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1918 


[The average prices shown below are computed from reports sent monthly tothe bureau by retail dealer 


As some dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month. } 


















































] | ™ — = 
May 15— | Spe. | Bay May 15— ~ aah B-- 
- 7 he | | 
Article. Unit. | i913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1988 | 1918 | 1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1918 . 
| i 
Atlanta, Ga. 3altimore, Md. 
<d a a a a es _— 

Sirloin steak...... | Pound....| @) | @) (1) (@) | ©) ($0. 233 |$0. 244 |$0. 326 |$0.370 | $0. 409 
Round steak . . ...}...do.......| @) | Qj) (1) (*) (@) | .220| .224} .302 560 . 402 
oh re a are (@) (@) (*) (*) &  ; . 188 246 298 327 
Chuck roast...... - (?) (?) t) @) |} @) 156 | .220} .260 281 
Plate beef........ we rer (@) (@) (7) a) |} @) 131 182} .227 227 
Pork chons...... RMB ac ade (1) GQ) | @) q@) | qa) 183 | .196 | .290| .376 386 

$acon,sliced.....}... do... (1) > | © @) F @) . 233 238 378 | .457 162 
Ham, sliced...... a ae (i) @) | @) (1) @) | .310 300 125 | . 486 491 
J Pear ey } (1) @Q) | @) (1) } ay | $3 144 .265 | .326 321 
ST a }...do ‘| (1) (i) (Qi) (i) (i 180 188 313 361 388 
ON EE SRS - “ee ; @) @) | @) (1) (1) | .226 218 ee 398 
Salmon, canned. .}...do....... (4) @) |} @) (1) | os STAR 60 260 
RAGES 2.04. . 00 voce DOWER. 2.5 =) @) |} @) (4) | .294] .234 384 102 110 
J) ea Ponnd....; () () (1) aq) | @) .386 | .349 189 545 543 
+ eee oS Pe ae fi) @ | @) — @ ot ay eS * 350 357 16 
ay ae | Quart..... (1) > ter Ee) Ee . O88 O87 110 130 30 
a } 16-o¢.loaf#.;} (@) | @) | @) @) | @) . 048 050 078 OS4 OS4 
_. 2 eae | Pound....; @) | @) (1) (1) (1) . 082 032 86 066 067 
Corn meal. ......./... Gtr cszi~ i; @) | Q@) | @) () ('() | .024 025 054 066 065 
ES GS Ghiaes4nl (0) () (1) (1) ed 100 118 120 
3 ee ee Pissdias my) | a) o> Fe) 3 ) | .019 019 641 .022 021 
Fn oe ee (1) th) | @) T @) | - | . O82 (26 047 
Beans, navy... ...|..-d@....... (2) ee | ®&) ¢ ®) (*) Hye Ah a ee 184 . 183 81 
| ESR Ge neetan ay} a) | a | @ a 145 | .166 166 
RS ERs Re: ae om) ff mM) 1) 8) @ so 143 .152 151 
a. ££ ee ' = Q) | (1) (1) 045 043 ja] R55 O85 
Cae id... obev ccd , Sal’ (1) 1) fy) T° ¢) (1) Ay 935 I86 O85 
| Se See do. =| @) | @) (1) GQ) |} @ ig as | 550 679 663 

| } Jt 
+— = ‘ 
Boston, Mass. Buffalo, N. Y. 
os, 5. $5 ——7— cana : 
Sirloin steak. ..... DSB. sess igo. 370 |$0. 347 beg. ats leo. 457 180. 492 '$o. 223 |$0. 228 |$0. 305 |80.339 | $0.373 
Round steak..... — ee | .340 .343 | .4091 .465 . 505 | 193 198 282 314 . 351 
Ribroast......... - see |} .244| .247 | . 293 | ‘399 } 1342] iret . kee 242 271 299 
Chuck roast...... 1 sec ccet es .168| .248| .274)| .302).. L5¢ 214 245 273 
Plate beef. ....... iAMOLL . alin: Ae A teh Res i cede | 195] .163] .186] .211 
Pork chops....... 3 ee 234 230 | .317 | ”:363°] ”.360 198 | .222| .319 361) .380 
Bacon, sliced..... e  eeeee 254 .250 | .408 | .466 472 220 . 212 415} .455 475 
Ham, sliced...... a “Se 318 | .300| .425| .469] .469; .257 263 93 162 6. 
a er ere 0.5 steal 160 | .156| .279| .329 331 | .143 139 | .268 323 
ei tapeie oF es 235 227 314} .364] .36 . 187 18 281 333 9 
ee ee 7 eee . 256 oe. ee |} .411 . 225 224 fare 392 
Salmon, canned. .!...do...... : a | -280 | 307 | .310 = 241 87 8 | 
To -| Dozen -| .321 325 | .487 | 529 524 254 260 109 134 134 
WUE oo occ ccnase | Pound....| .360 3 |. 475 7 510 341 10 | .446 191 i” 
Se Per OP. te I ee | .333 33 331 .321 | .338 | 318 
BE Soa bhhctececd Quart..... | .OR9 089 110 145} .145| .080 180 110 130 
cm 16-oz.loaf?.| .052 | .052} .081 | -080] 081} .050 | .044| .085 | .088 iS 
.. aaa Pound....| .037 038 | .093 .070 | .068} .030 030 | .O8S8 063 
Corn meal........]..- OP ii 52 036 035 | 065 O80 078 025 028 057 078 2 
cic baie bank bscha we Ce RE See. a. ae: (ae — | .101 125 
Potatoes .........|..- GO... 2.60 018 | .020) .061| .025; .025/; .014;| .018/| .066 022 0 
2 ee ae Oe eae O86 | .035 l(t eS ae 085 034 4 
Beans, navy...... A PP ee ee .191 186 _, ) aaa MATS | - 191 . ia 
RRO ie ataiathinBoecnining .164} .172 | BEERS eee | .145] .176 172 
OS eae ee Ee Ores: eee ae . 146 .151 . / ee See 131 141 140 
i ccsreduéace Sw agin 052 | .049] .095| .092| .093| .053| .047 | 098 | .096 09 
eS ere ee > ee . 340 . 341 + { ee eee | 287 | 302 299 
inh taeeeisstens ae Sem. Boye RA ji iG | Seales Sean. | .510 70 76 
} i 











1 No averages are shown for this city because over 20 per cent of the firms on the bureau’s list failed to 


report for May, 1918. 
316 ounces, weight of dough, 
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: AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 17 SELECTED 
CITIES FOR MAY 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, APR, 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1918—Cortinued 
¥ : | | 
| | May 15— Apr May May 15 
| . l 15 
| _ | 
¥) . 7 . a= | «i | - 
Article. | Unit. | 1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1918 | 1918 | 1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 191 
| 
| |. re A es 
} ' 
| *hieag ] , 
| Chicago, I Cleve 
ai _—__—_—$4 — oo 
. 
Sirloin steak.....- Pound. -.. -)$0. 226 |$0. 2 $0. 2 337 |$0. 356 |$0. 252 \$0. 261 |$0. 315 {30 
Round steak..... Pee toe 57 ) 320 220 « 22! 293 a4 
ee Se a 244 8 301 .200} .197 » 25 281 
Cit COMME. ... 6 che. ONS b oe days 20) 249 265 -| 174 224 261 
Plate DEC). ......-. ee eee -| 161 4 203 ‘a kag t 16 iv 
Pork chops.....-./.-- G0s..-.4 .3180 . 208 244 3f) ool 210 , 229 a 7 2 
Baeon, slieed..... ae eee bee 316 | .427 19} .533| .271 273 | .427 i188 RO 
Ham, sliced. .....}..-.do...... | .325 Ve ie 167 1X3 y; 15 167 
~ oa 1o 147 LA 17 Iho 2 4!) 530) 
arr oe do 9 9 210 7 > . 
ara ao 212 212 yan $ 2ey 231 14 . 
Sq! T innea d j ] On5 
PPS ..ccccccccsecs D t 237 ~ 5 12 > j 253 i il 1) 4 
eee round 95 299 131 460 75 ie 12 472 BOR 
SO oo drdeeod ..do 34 153 343 3 334 
Milk jiieocsek Quart ) Li 100 119 119 ) l 139 120 
read Riawedat 16-0z. loaf! O54 | O54 O85 49 x0 ) 0) y x8 
sn. SiS 06 oid Pound. 028} .029 2 2 { 2 032 ’ 7 
~ <p | Se Ae 1c 29 , 02s 072 O71 Se 29 l l 
ars a bE w 6 kts lo l 122 1 2¢ 121 
PMUBRIOOS. 64 d00 be. a 13 Olf ( 017 is ( O19 l 21 20 
COMBOS. . Shins. s et ee ree Bro 07 128 837 i. — oe . 029 1h 
Beans, navy .....}.. Gi axe sks iaccsadbeuss . 104 i78 meg eee . 176 ; 
Se TER eee Tres eee 1 163 ee i... 1 rs .164 1 .172 158 
eT ee... celine MEM so ew als - Fr 159 . 149 | .139 . 14 142 
Sng 4 "She 049 ' 87 7 ) 102 
a ae |e do thd ss owed as Ja 2s1 ] ~ 7 
eS ae eee de { . 569 4 
Denver , D oit. } 
|) a $0. 239 $0. 229 $0. 304 387 ‘$0. 995 |$0. 238 |$0. 251 28 414 77 
Round steak. ....|...do......) «218 . 210 . 280 345 | .382 . 194 21¢ . 24 } 18 
ie TOOT 2.5... 0% , eae ee . 167 . 233 276 , 303 . 192 . 200 . 254 288 18 
0 a ee ee ee |. .161 . 20 252 .  » . 163 . 190 248 ) 
Plate beef. ...... do. 097 144 181 | ™ 116 152 192 
Pork ¢ ps i ae Pee ee . 210 - ol) 44 . 309 . 192 210 . 205 «oo . 348 
Baecn, sliced..... Pe. Scie ee « . 280 274 441 IGd | «Doe 200+ 260 od 478 | 5 
ee, SE . wa. be. Ds c.. 4 80D . 292 445 05 | . 505 , 250 . 230 . 350 . 446 | 2 
LAD ow bavi bee .|..-do. . 163 15s iS if} 346 161 157 2h 331 | 32 
eee eee doe -| 179 177 | 2 1 | 3H 178 190 268 370 82 
SES 2% wit» 0k bbe do....--} .216| .200] .294 | 87 224} .236°7 2300 |. 386 
Salmon, canned. .|...do....../... [ee ee .287 | .283 |.. . 243 293 17 
. SS Dozen....| .236} .246] .401 12} .416 25 23 334 113 29 
0. # Pound:....| .343 . 300 | $41 ix 470 547 sy) 13-4 475 199 
$ , eee Rc chabdtes dvien.. 5 wR 61] .35% 31 322 18 
[ee oo, ae . OS4 . O84 . OSS 115 . 120 . O80 . O80 .110 . 130 . 120 
tread ee i6-oz. loaf! . 048 048 ORS O86 | .099 050 050 O88 OX3 ORS 
ae Pound. ... 026 . O2¢ 073 57 | «2056 031 031 _ O88 069 GR 
Corn meal........ }..-G0 024 O25 | 047 l 060 2s 029 055 73 7 
Rice. > aivébococecs [-- d So wee choté< : bw « . 102 125 131 U9 124 fy 
Potatoes.......... g 012 .017 061 1s 013 | | 9 17 016 
CD . 5 Vedb os ded at, sees «stelle abuwewes< . OSS - ee OS 38 7 
Beans, navy ..... }...do = |} .190 l le haves | . 205 179 168 
RE db oe ces = “ee eae lawien td wae l 168 _ oer 133 175 169 
Raisins..... ey oe RE | 2145 115 146 |..... . 128 145 145 
Sugar alin © dw hn< Gass . 053 048 | 093 OYZ | 092 | 049 | 050 . 102 OSS O89 
i ee eee See ee 308 07 | 304 |. hs. : 276 304 4 
| TUNE a 6 ob ctits 0-008 |---d0- » -e--lee. stabetiese. | .577 . 583 | 606 |...... 150 82 55 


116 ounces, weig?it of do igh, 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 17SE! ECTED 
CITIES FOR MAY 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, APR. 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1918—Continued 




















, 
Pe a ———————— —— ~~ —_—__— = = = — _  _ _ —— 
| | | 
” | M: 7. t . 
May 15— Apr. | May May 15— | Apr. | May 
- | 15— 15 | . | 15 1b— 
| / ae | : 
icle. Init. » | o ' , » 
Article Unit 1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1918 | 1918 | 1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1918 | 1918 
. oe oi" | s sate ae 
Los Angeles, Cal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
! 
as [ME Rea ieee aa ae <_saaanet aeS Se Ree noes 
Sirloin steak. ..... | Pound... ./0.240 |$0.233 ‘50.277 1€0.315 |$0.336 '$0.220 |$0.233 |$0.296 '$0.3220 | g0 
Round steak... .. ar } .208 | .213 | .254] .288) .316 | .205 213 | .27 313 340) 
Rib roast......... ee “Ta } -191 | .198]} 1232] .276 | .282] .185] .185 | .242 270 .291 
Chuck roast ......)-.-d0..-... awe 1’ 6308 1 808 4 '2BaS 1.308 f....... |} .163 | .224] .251 . 269 
Plate beef... Mer 2 Piicwed ik wet | 06d 504% 2387 | .206-1....-..) .298'] .30 188 | .208 
4d. ee ee ae | .25 . 260 .320 | .396 | .413 -195 | .210 | .288; .334 | .335 
Bacon, slic ed a = ae ~335 | .3a0 . 464 | .b83 O84; .268 |} .273 ] .418 485 | 495 
Ham Sliced. oma =e Se .000 | .348 -472 | .539 -655 | ..273 277 382 453 456 
need. . Ss kway dll ee ss 179 | .177] .270] .338] .339] .155 159 283 331 326 
Se eae i 2 -192 | .191 248 | .3238 <i! . 200 192 523 354 376 
OE Ca Se ae ae 258 -2ol See Bubwcn ce 333 -22U0 224 RS gt. « 351 
Salmon, canned. .}.-- assed Riana Abadia 0 .327 | .319 <9 eee ee | «204 | .280 279 
Begs .....- ae Dozen....| .275 300 | .369 | .426] .444] .213 | .220] .377] .375 . 884 
Se eee Pound....| .350 «300 -409 | .441 .452 .330 | .306 441 |) .465 .479 
Gheese . . iss. ar Se ee ae rae .324 Pi ee ae oS Ul .298 
Milk..... ee 2 | ee .100 | .100 -100} .140} .1380 .070 | .070 .O80 | .100 .100 
Bread............| 16-0z.loaf'. -055 |} .053 -O87 | .O078 .O78 | .050 052 .099 | OSO . O80 
MT. ob dob <co ce Pound....| .0386 . 036 .085 .063 | .064 .031 | .031 030 . 064 066 
eS ae Pee a } .032 ; .035 064} .083 |] .074 |] .0380 | .033 | .065 . 082 .073 
ee tf oem. +t MU kee'e< PA Pee - 103 * OB . > Peo ee eC .124 | . 126 
Potatoes ...aceoc Bib US bares oul i .Oll 02 0 .053 -017 | .020! .O1] O16 | 051 016 .OL7 
OMICS .'« écccce ee a = PS ee ae ee a Gee A. . GD ed Gus clowebean OR6 . 026 . 037 
NE ee ee aes eae be: ae 1 .191 PEATE © GEN oncacdicsnncedl ae 184 181 
ee re See See Fee EE: 32 3 OD ee oe 160 . 158 . 160 
Raisins........... ‘RF “SthReR fem eEe foe | same 7 eee fovea? 1x.....1......4° -2001- 2m .149 
EE SE eee .053 | .049} .O088/ .086 | .O86 | .053 | .049 102 O89 089 
OS SE ee ae ee ee ee cach ‘sae 305 | | a ta a 283 270 265 
a Baer Gt Se SES Pa eee. . 2 Jf ewe eee .365 | .623 . 584 
| | | | 
a — = - - 
| New Orleans, La New York, N. Y. 
| ————————_— — , - ~ 


Sirloin steak....../... A ae $0.220 $0.235 '$0.287 |$0.317 |$0.341 '$0.263 '$0.263 $06.321 |$0.380 | $0.400 


Round steak...../... Oi... 4 . 190 . 204 . 246 . 286 309 . 250 . 257 - 324 . 334 . 406 
ae ae eee | -200] .2I11 217 .283 | .302 . 223 .219 .275 | .324 351 
Chuck roast ......}..- isisea< = 4304 3. <O64 30.0 PRE Bi cdscel . 168 . 220 . 259 .278 
Plate beef..... er ee Da : Far Fe~ Fae 5 eee 151 .197 . 242 . 257 
Pork chops....... i Mebbnans |. <825 .239 | .308 .364 | .375 .218 . 230 . 322 . 367 . 382 
Bacon, sliced..... aMtheecsd | .298 . 303 -481 | .501 | .508 | .23 . 256 404} .467{ .470 
Ham, sliced...... = err | .260} .260] .385 -416 | .434 | 2.203 | 3.199 | 2.288 | 3.337 | 3.33 
DOGG: «des. ee ae eee -149 | .148] .267 2201 .a801 .15/ » Sees .334 .326 
Lamb..... page SEES od | .201 | .214 | 4304] .354] .386/ .176 | .170 272 | .318 .336 
ON ee eS 5. nn ists | .21 | .223] .287 }....... | .o5¢ | .222| .220 ore? . 397 
Salmon, canned. .|...do...... Peso 5 . 268 * J. See ee ‘a ae . 357 . 339 
EGGA, - caccececosce Dozen. | .236] .234] .368] .382] .371 | .308 . 326 450 | .476 {| .480 
rr erene Pound ....| .350 | .320 .457 . 508 509 | .354 .319 457 493 518 
RONG. i daide «ie ci we Sa ee SiS wad | 345 _ @ 2R on ee wees} +340 338 .338 
ree Quart... .. | .100 | .097 | .096] .142] .143 | .090 | .090 | .109} .140 . 130 
Bread............| 16-02, loaf!.| .046 | .043 | .081 -077 .078 .053 | .054 -O87 | .086 O86 
“aa eee e* Pound....| .@8 | .037 | .087 .073 .072 | .082] .032 | .092{ .070 071 


Corn pet ae F “a | .026; .028 | . 053 . 063 .062 | .0384} .035 . 065 . 054 . 080 
i wale Lita dhl aM Dkies < ae | he didiana wD JE 2h 5 Ree ee 100} .121 | .121 
ee Si iteees | ,019 | .023 | .064| .025| .020|] .025| .026| .075}| .085 . 028 
Onions ........... Iw Meee semtiieen 1h ames | .068 | .030] .024 aan 5 | .086| .054 
Beans, navy...... —- ee Ree SS pee | «182 | .167] .163 }....... } .189 | .182] .179 
Prunes........... f dltcoendiodtauee J-ereeee} +151] .160] -162 }....... eee eee lees 
Haeisins..s.......- - Me Bieed Shh wi be oa .148 154 : toon .139 | .148 
| °-05i | O47] -090 | 088 | .088 | "°048'|"" 2044] 001 | 088 | .088 

dbédecoet . 264 .248 . 246 eee oe . 263 x 267 | .273 

| 





tt meme at! dime Salt Sedillae | .610] .681| .583]......./....... 492 | .527| .546 

















416 ounces, weight of PLR, 2 Whole, 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 17 SELECTED 


CITIES FOR MAY 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, APR. 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 


———S=—— 


Article. 





Sirloin steak...... 
Round steak...../.. 
| . 
Cee, PORES. siccels ss 
ye e 


Pork chops 


Ham, sliced 


ea ee hose 


Lamb 
Hens 


Salmon, canned 


TS lain dds wien 


TL «nccsssene ae 
Ea aie Be 
DN Viewsecceanebes 


Bacon, sliced.....|... 


Sirloin steak..... 


Round steak...../... 


Rib roast 


Plate beef........!.. 
Pork chops.......]..- 
3acon, sliced ..... 
Ham, sliced...... ‘eR 
Se ieee 


Salmon, canned. .| 
ee 


Rs 


Br ad a ae 


ee Hae 
Beans, navy...... 


Prunes. . 


Beans, navy......]..- 


May 15— | 











1913 1914 191; 1918 1918 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
=" aennciainicspamnbidilie 
ey) ym £9. 2M SO 2 < {3 Gi) 474 
2. £ ! 399 44 
oad 224 2 .330 360 
Lis ai 2sh 319 
ae aie 15s 201 | .217 
Via abe 208 5] 380 | 4() 
256 40 479 yw) 
So 30S . 446 .499 | 17 
Sener } 153 | .15 27" 334} .329 
ea ae | 214 204 307 . 364 SS] 
| .230 242 11 {24 
i { 267 rf 
aiaike | .261 2 413 440 144 
yo - 403 SU Z . 562 
ieee ‘x | . 369 ) 
-| OSD OO HM) . 120 120) 
| .04 043 } 074 
"| 1031 | .031 O71 | 
“se eee } 02; 027 ’ 075 | 72 
STRRE 75 om .129 | 
eeecee | 023 027 2 U2Y ) 
- . rir 136 Ox 
Np Taagies mene at 182 | .173 
en Sac ae : 149 168 168 
| 134 144 14 
bine eee | . 3 
al 049 042 OSU OS7 . 
27 273 | .272 
5600016460 60016006808 D7 1 581 - 591 
St. Lo Mo 
$0. 233 |$0.268 $0 80.348 |S 
bon eee | 211 242 | 2y 342 x41 
“pipe | .180] .202] .24 292 503 
—e SParear (a 240 55 
eee .139 157 196 | 209 
ea 202 | .2 328 | .332 
NT 250 83} .482| .479 
wee | 275 78} .470] .470 
“Sater a 126 4) .299 | 293 
ia oe | 193 14 361 379 
ececes 194 Zoe <a | eit) 
Re icacuae g 27 293 294 
re 20) 211 37s 364 7 
| > 313 1h. 1QQ i 
om 17 330) i 
ORES ~OS0 st) uw) 1%) 1°90 
16-02. loaf, ~049 . 050 RQ RQ 7 
| 030 029 O78 2 062 
ee 021 026 047 OF 064 
Oe acid = | 092 121 122 
ee 13 O17 O58 020 020 
tecn-an ie eet OSS 028 044 
din edhe |J---eeeefeareees 197 |} .177 4 177 
Re ire acho <ae «-e 166 
Se Tree Lchakes 145 | 167 167 
052 | 046 O98 | O86 | OR¢ 
eine eer 227 276 | 276 


116 ounces, weight of dough, 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 17 SELECTED 
CITIES FOR MAY 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, APR. 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1918—Concluded. 


——— ———- - - . — 








1l— | 15— 


—— | = 7 — 
| 


| | | 
| May 15— | Apr. | May | May 15— Apr Ma, 


| 
| 





Astin, Unit. | 4913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1918 | 1918 | 1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1918 19 
| | | | | | | 
Seattle, Wash | Washington, D. C. 

Sirloin steak...... Pound..... $0. 238 ($0. 234 |$0.276 |$0.316 |$0.391 |$0.275 $0.284 |$0.337 |$0.411 | $0. 492 
Round steak. ....}...do...... 215 |: .280 . 260 . 298 .375 . 236 . 246 .314 | .388 f 

Rib roast.........j..-d0 alte a 0 |} .196 188 | .246 | - 267 | .320 | . 219 .215 | .275| .315 365 
Chuck roast......}... | ES 154 | .206] .231] .281 ll) an eee 15 
Ee Wg 0 0 <' bihs ¢ <OOiwe a cd].s-. pf ola . 156 - 196 , ae ee: 6h ar OB 231 
Pork chops....... fn - Ewes 2 «3 .246 | .240| .336] .388 | .400] .211 234 | .326] .408 139 
Bacon, sliced.....}.. a .317 | .330] .480] .546] .548] .265] .249] .409] .488 503 
| | ee ae | .308 | .300| .406] .478 - 495 . 280 295 | .420 {84 4 
Ed apah oS daw a eda | .176| .159| .279| .330] .333] .148| .141 |] .275] .335 | .340 
EDD.) steeds cm Gesteleres ee 208 | .188 .280 | .337 . 389 . 209 .215 .325 . 388 | $33 
Hens Lod Lae em A Oiirex «<3 246'1, .244 1 . 268 less...) 396 | .224 240 .309 |... 490) 
Salmon, canned ..}...do....../..-...-. fape.- +p}. 00a . 288 290 P 243 | .291 290 
MES ... 5 idee oa date | Dozen..... .250 | .254 .391 . 441 . 452 39 247 . 399 . 442 . 433 
pa | Pound....| .350 311 .438 | .496 | .494 87 350 . 483 546 552 
"5825 RY GE AT pete Ce a le a | 9671" 288 55 
A BF EE MS Quart.....| «ORS . O86 e108 |. «kae .125 . OSO . O80 . 100 140 140 
Carr | 16-02. loaf',; .049 .053 | .088 | .088 . 092 . 050 049 . 087 82 | OS1 
Flour.............} Powund....} .030 .029 .073 .058 | .058 . 037 037 88 it 06 
aS Se a - 030 .031 056 | .076 -077 024 . 025 .049 . 063 | . 063 
| el See eS ee ah See. J; a: | , 105 125 127 
- ae ae Os 3k |} .O10 O13 46} .016 .017 . 021 O18 . 071 . 025 | .023 
ES SS ae RS 089 033 033 134 N36 | 36 
Beans, navy...... Se cu eck i es eebh caer be ken 4 SESS: eee . 20 190 192 
+, re ee eee ban ycckh: eke i cee 152 158 | .175 176 
BABSING, .. ...0-50)s.- , ieice. 131} .140 142 . 134 156 | 

ie ae ae Giwe cet | .059 05: 093 091 91 049 47 19 Q&S 29 
See <2 Oe ccdss ae be 3265 315 322 2 294 6) 
Te Me setae «ace Gahee 4 do Se ke al ae | as ee ie 0 569 583 7 669 il 








1 16 ounces, weight of dough 


The following table gives average retail prices In 28 smaller cities 
for April and May, 1918. For Houston, Tex., and Peoria, IIl., prices 
are shown for May only, as these cities have just been included in the 
bureau’s list. The prices for Columbus, Ohio, are not included be- 
cause over 20 per cent of the firms listed failed to send reports for 


May. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR APR. 15, 191 


MONTHLY 


LABOR REVIEW, 


AND MAY 15, 1918, FOR 28 CITIES, AND FOR MAY 15, 1918, FOR 2 CITIES, BY ARTICLES 








[The average prices shown below are computed from reports sent monthly to the bur byr ld 
As some dealers occasionally fail to report the number of quotations vari mi thtor 
| . 
Apr. | May Apr. May Apr. May Apr. ! \ 
| 45, 15. 15, 15 15, 15 15 
| 1918. 1918. | 1918. LYIS 1918. 1918 1918. 1918 LYIS 
Article. Unit. | : | 
| Birmingham, igeport, | putte. Mont, | ©h! r in 
A 12. { s ( 
al — 
Sirloin steak...... Pound... .)$0.385 '$0.421 |$0.4 20.473 80.353 |$0.395 $0.3 %). 367 | ole 
Round steak ..... ...do. . 348 . 393 $10 139 324 355 323 } { 
men roast........- Me a . 297 32 Ds 321 IR5 . 7 
¢ 9 Sa do.... 200 27 2 4 oo 27 226 229 
Plate ge - }...do. 6éa0 is 197 iy a S 49 1 ! 
Pork chops....... Tg A an ' 5 v1 sr 4 } 83 2 7 | 
Bacon, slieed..... + ao. aia . 4 . 517 l 21 . 1 | 
Ham, lived . .....|..-do et ee | » 400 496 i rll 1/7 1 0 ) 156 | 
Es. «6.06% ee ae eae . 322 S18 24 ; 7 i) 
ED . S06 wat eles | .do . 300 . 350 , S58 7 ) Q7 19] 
eS = .do. — ae 328 105 19 $21 
Salmon, canned. | Pe es | +285 2ti4 t % $7 280 80 ) 
Eggs...... Sr Dozen .402 R23 Os 509 17 54 170 { 
ese } Pound | .545 { 0 14 14 34 i ) 
Cheese...... nesta de Se 348 34 40 138 D4 0 41 
eee: Quart. .... 155 155 0 30 | 85 S5 ( 
OO ee 16-02. loaf! O89 O89 100 990 Lor 10 09 
Rea Pound... O6S 70 O70 06S y { ) 
| Se lo. . O55 55 8 0 O81 O64 ’ 
a a .120 120 . 127 .129 93 ; 
Potatoes.......... .do. 0 02 ) 025 0) 9] 
Sa do. 032 O51 37 053 037 0 44 ( ( 
Beans, navy...... ..do 185 Ls4 } 176 I | J O4 f 
eee GGreste< 160 153 . 174 | 162 163 lf ‘ 
ae ..do , l 169 152 ’ 148 150 ) { 
BEE sci tuideen ce eS OY?2 yu? ) OY LOO tt OVO a Mar 
Coffe pevecets }...do. 23 33 1 9 Bs) $2 $2 274 | 74 
ee ee ae TSE 73 } 644 17 ~ 540 6 ) 
= 1 ' “ 
| 
| Columbus, * re Fall River, Houston Ind 
Ohio , = M I 1 i i 
_— ‘ 
Sirloin steak......]... eer (2) 2) ($0. 364 '$0. 384 |$0.483 '$0.559 |. $0. 354 '$0.347 | $ 
Round steak.....}...do..... () 2) ) 367 i 17 344 
OS ree |e | “Sa (2) ) 317 x } 2 t 
Chuek roast. .....|...d0..... (2) 2) 2i 283 2 | ae 7 {8 
Peete beef. .......|.-. ye 2 (2) 22 . 240 }. ? 93 
Peek chops.......|.<.. O..<-8 2 (2) 33 347 8 2 ix 
Bacon, sliced.....)... ee (2 2 5 583 | 156 17 31 19 
Ban, sliced. ...../...@0...... } (2) (2) . 492 . 473 436 > =e 159 f 
ae aw SO win tod (2 (2) 332 340 | 317 18 19 8 
SED. «<a. cides cht souee. (¢; (2) Hy x07 | a. seed Leaccewe a ms 
aa Sa ee ar (2 (2) ae ae | eee ) 
Salmon, canned. .|...do (2 (2) 290 281 294 i 
Eggs coe éa@ueece | Dozen... ol (-) (2) OO 378 553 4 nn) i 
SRRO. ..4c.0cccecch UME. <0 (2) 09 197 98 Ek a | .500 . 
RE ee |-..do wow ded {2 (2) 32 a5 53 = .32 4 
a «x dhitdinn aie |} Quart. (2 2) 167 159 130 i — Ss. 15 
Bread woccee--| 16-02. loaf! (; - Os OR9 OX9 | eee } .OR0 NU 
er eo----| Pound....; (? (2) 065 069 074 NG tseevdcs 
Corn meal..... ee *) 066 168 193 O91 |....... 16D 
See eee OF Mice ds (?) 2) 116 . 116 21 £20 1. oweasd 113 
OE a eee Ee ee (2) (2) (122 026 | 026 | eee | 126 | 
Onions...... = SUED... ceur 44) (2) 031 040 | .085 O66 be cadecs 041 34 
Beans, navy......|.-.. eee (2) 184 182} .182 170 hs caeeca . 168 
PRGNECS... ........|...40...6. } (2) (2) 183 173 | .167 HOT hecovess | ,152 . 
SD. «saddens <i ae | (2) (2) . 154 158} .157 155 lececews 164 ' 
Stivar..... pa ae ee ee (2) (24) | .004 095 | .O87 «RRR: } 092 091 
“aera DSK, ac dod | (2) (2) | .363 342 | .320 399 |... | .977 % 
a er a do. . (2) (2) . 873 844 | 1517 47 | .604 767 


114 ounces, weight of dough. 


2 No prices are shown for this city, because over 20 per cent of the firms 


report for May, 1918. 


§ No flour sold in Houston, Tex., on May 15, 1918. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR APR. 15, 1918, 
























































AND MAY 15, 1918, FOR 28 CITIES, AND FOR MAY 15, 1918, FOR 2 CITIES, BY ARTICLES— ; 
Continued. | 
| 
Apr. | May | Apr. | May | Apr. | May | Apr. | May | Apr. | May 
15, 15, 15, | 15, 15, 15, 5, | 15, 15, | 15, : 
1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918 | 1918. [1918. | 1918, 
Article. Unit. | me — 
Jacksonville, | Kansas City, B ittle Rock, | Louisville, | Manchester, 
Fla. Mo. | Ark. Ky. N. H. 
} . 
—_— ‘Secee ee ore . —_—————} es eo) Te 
} } } 
Sirloin steak... ..-.! Pound. ...'$0.353 ‘$0. 388 '$0. 360 '$0.370 $0.350 $0. 402 '$0.342 ($0. 367 |$0.473 | $0. 529 
Round steak... .. — were | .342! .37% -335 | .357 | .314| .377 | .329| .367 | .431 | .484 
BID TONS. 00-22 ic povMees «oe . 277 - 301 - 280 -282 | .288/ .338 | .268/] .296/] .294 . 327 
Chuck roast. ..... pa MSs ese -242 | .255| .241] .253 |) .245/ .285 |) .238 |) .263] .261] .294 
Plate beef. ....... pe aod 186} .195| .197| .208| .222| .247] .219] .234/]....... eee 
Pork chops....... > 0 GBs a <4 .354 | .369| .329 |] .330|) .338| .356] .353] .358| .340| .352 
Bacon, sliced. ....|...do...... 511 | .520| .506] .525| .531{ .553] .515] .513] .468) .475 
Ham, sliced......|..-do0......] .438 | .455] .481 | .485 | .496/ .500| .466/ .466] .423 . 436 
BEE, « ¢ Bhbeccodd “oer -331 | .331] .348| .346 | .334 |] .337] .322] .317| .344 . 340 
Ses a ee 345 | .357| .303| .313| .378| .400} .388| .388] .350 355 
BE. cc ecbecneda a ee ee ee Oy eee +.) ere e aa i |) re . 404 
Salmon, canned. .|...do...... -284 | .292) .300| .297/| .288/ .297/ .249] .254] .304/] .302 
eee 1 Dozen. -465 | .445 .886 | .382| .383 | .369/ .360] .365 513 | 506 
OO eae Pound....| .559 | .548| .482 |} .485 | .539] .533] .521) .501|] .535] .53 
i a do......| .351 | .344] .356] .351-] .358| .359]| .356] .342| .338] .337 
era | Quart..... 175 | .153| .122} .123] .150] .150 128 128} .140| 140 
Bec ctibaceceds | 16-02. loaf! 087 088} .089/ .089 | .093 | .0% | .083 | .088| .076| .077 
| “iReneggnes: | Pound....| .070} .070| .067| .067| .067| .067| .067| .067] .070/ .069 
Corn meal........ SS .065 | .063 | .070; .069) .066 | .067] .065 063 | .078 | 078 
| eT bs is occ 2008 1-80 1. 5298 | 6800 | «208 | .090 | 2119] 1.280 | 1 
pS eee a AS oad -027 | .029} .019; .023 | .023] .025/] .019| .023') .025} .026 
CN ee. on dd ME. ood 051 053 .034 {| .047; .038!] .060] .027| .044/] .028] .043 
Beans, navy...... 1...dO...-.0) 2197] .196] .183] .181 | .185} .183| .174| .172| .187 . 186 
Prunes..........- 1..-dO..0000] 2174] .174] .147] .150| .167] .168| .164] .166| .171 .173 
) TSP 3-eGO.ceccef 172] 174] .152}] .156) .151] .248} .153| .155] .152 . 153 
SEE «heeded a on.da Tee -090} .090] .099;) .095; .095; .095; .000| .090| .096 . 097 
eee, — Tr 317 | .321 | .293| .289| .322/] .309/| .269! .269); .342 . 342 
Div<sedidibe snditciibtbiens o| 734 729 | .656 | .656 | .793 | .773 | .693 | .701| .595| .604 
} I 
| 
Apr. 15,} May 15, | Apr. 15, | May 15,| Apr. 15,| May 15, | Apr. 15, | May 15, 
1918. 3918. | 1918. | 1918 | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918 
Article. Unit. /———————_ " . Sj ) ______—. 
Memphis, Tenn. | —e | Mobile, Ala, | Newark, N. J. 
= ~ " = | — ——<——_—__— ——— —— —_—— — ——— 
Sirloin steak. ..... Pound...| $0.361 | $0.407 {| $0.311 | $0,336 | $0.324 | $0.353 | $0.415|  $0.438 
Round steak...... ae" VER . 341 . 378 . 299 | «323 | 316 347 | .423 . 446 
Rib roast......... Se 291 .323 . 261 | . 276 | . 294 315 . 344 | . 366 
Chuck roast...... or week Pee 285} .2321 .256| .247| .289| .305| [815 
Plate beef........ a “SO Ft . 252 176; .19%6| .216 21. ..94 . 234 
Pork chops....... eee | .340] .354 -315| —. 318 371 .390| .379]) 402 
Bacon, sliced..... — a . 509 .514 . 493 | - 496 | . 498 . 539 | . 462 | . 459 
Ham, sliced...... Sa . 444 . 458 - 446 | 445 | . 426 439 | 2348 | 2, 350 
<<. diibkeodetl se “eeee Ee . 321 321 | .822 . 328 .322| .342| . 342 
Lamb........-..- po MPnanes | .355 - 400 -318} .324 -359 |) 364} 378 | . 386 
BI: oo ctals'y eat Fe Si" See c * aaerne i | \ GR Eth eies a” | eee . 394 
Salmon, canned. .}...do..... . 294 . 298 . 343 | 347 271 | . 270 | . 344 . 345 
TD conde soaaki “Dozen... 7 . 388 . 380 871) 877 423 | .413| .474 . 483 - 
| ee Pound.../ .520 . 485 454) .468 .560| .538 | 517 . 548 
CR a cddagesedi ‘eee | 321 319 . 306 . 303 .338| .334] .353 . 362 
ae Quart....|  .150 15 . 100 . 100 . 150 150} 3 .145 . 137 
MG. + dish osdaka 16-0z. loaf! . 088 . 092 .079 . O75 . 086 | . 086 . 082 . 086 
WOOUE .c0stanccccis Pound... . 067 . 067 . 063 . 058 . 070 | - 069 . O73 . 073 
Corn meal........ F  Seee . 062 . 059 . 057 . 056 - 069 | 069 . 085 079 é 
SRE ES 1 110 114 121 122 -111 | 115 122 123 
POtsteeS......<.54 — ee . 020 . 021 . 015 .015 . 029 | . 027 . 030 . 029 i 
J ae oe a A teed . 039 . 040 . 022 3025 . O43 | "049 . 042 . 068 i 
Beans, navy.....- 1 ieee . 189 . 185 .178 . 169 .187| .183 .181 179 i 
PRUROS . c45s..40%5 Y agerse 161 163 152 153 161} .170 178 177 i 
SED. ond oe ceet — “wee . 162 147 . 143 143 171 | 170 151 152 
eS ore ~~ eee . O91 - O91 094 . 095 - O89 | . 090 . 090 . 090 
EES COTE oe eee - 298 - 299 . 309 . 307 266 | . 270 . 299 . 307 $ 
, Ee bcc Mctdidnal . 791 .775 - 510 . 504 . 625 - 615 . 563 . 571 ; 





























116 ounces, weight of dough. 
2 Whole, 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL 
AND MAY 15, 1918, FOR 28 CITIES, AND FOR MAY 15, 1918, FOR 2 CITIES, B’ 


Continued. 





| 
| Apr. 15,| May 15, | Apr. 15,) May 15, |Apr. 15, | May 15, | A 15,| M 
| 1918. | 1918. 1918 1918 1918 1918 1918 
Article. Unit. | ———______—_—__} — L 
nN ave 
| New Haven, | Norfolk, Va Omaha, Nebr Peoria 
i —— b> -_-- -—_ - —__ -— --— Leas — — > 
Sirloin steak...... Pound. $0. 448 $0. 487 $0. 401 $0. 432 $0. 35 $0. 383 
Round steak...../-... Sep araee .415 . 458 3 394 74 
i a Se Pee ae . 341 363 ) 50 260 4 
Cheek roast. .....}-.. a . 298 328 79 | 06 278 
> oy, SR ae ‘ x 23 738 (4 
Pork chops.......|--.  _ if fj 372 4 
3acon, sliced.....}...@0..... 511 4 {U8 V1 
Ham, sliced. ....-. we “pe 51¢ 1 | Ig 179 
RD dg ab whens . ie . 7 1] 2 2 
CO ee er eee eee 68 $24 
FEN SEP a RE ae pee I! 06 33 
Salmon, canned. .!...do..... 342 8] 4 DOK 
_ ae ooo; Dozen 5a x . 
Ee Pound 50) 1S } 5 } 44 
0 SE Sees ae ee sai 17 { | is 
EFS eae Quart 143 j S 180 5 125 
ae 1f-0z. loaf ( 100) SS 44 
0 [ SS Pound 71 O70 2 (69 On 
bo ee ee | pes OS ; 063 | 
0 SE a eee MM sax 12 ’ } 136 
Peemeees......s.-. a ie tits 027 (128 2 
> SS a a ee ( »| ) E 
Beans, navy.. a? ] ] 89 | ; i 
PER 60s dele x cabe acd do. 18] 18] y | 1 
RE See ae ee ] l i . i Siento 
_ eer hn oe . 099 . 098 K W) (y 
+ | See ea ee 31 
eC ae ae @0..... 614 629 » | 827 f 6-4 
————- = s = ie 
Portland, Oreg. | Pr lence, R.I.| Richt d, \ r 
bt — —— }-_— —EEE - = a 
| 
Sirloin steak...... pr See $0.314 $0. 374 s { $0. 611 $9.373 £0. 431 § { 
Round steak...... do. a0 56 ) 193 4103 29 
OO ae ee do. 282 = } 390 j 13 289 
oD ee a ee 235 279 58 a i} 271 
PIED BOGE... cece. . 104 227 21 55 199 
Pork chops....... i aa 357 . 393 38: I 8] 351 
Bacon, sliced. .... at 532 | {] iS 483 166 | 467 443 
Ham, sliced....... ifs Ae 473 497 x 540 ) 428 14; 
la ee 349 0 1] 339 42 | 33 328 
cf JA Re Rae | 324 BS i) 2Qr) 4 299 162 
0 See ee ree 37 421 slmaadl 82 | 
Salmon, canned. .}...@o...... 350 | 14 i 329 . 237 | 233 296) 
- ey | Dozen....| 404 $23 525 521 | 427 | 420 | 443 
eee | Pound... 499 50 . 528 526 | 561 | BAS | eas | 
Cheese. ....... eS i .o41 26 oo 341 57 5 x | 
Mes cis ceced .e.-| Quart....- .127 126 | 145 145 | 147 13 125 
Bread............/| 16-0z. loaf! O87 . 096 09 091 O89 89 RZ 
.. ae sees) POURG... O58 .056 | 070 .070 | 067 | 067 7 
Comm meal........|..< iccwe O78 -O81 | 07 075 | . 062 Ot q7t 
SR alee aig 125 7 | .122 121} 1132 | 128 
, aaa a | ree 012 -012 025 024 026 19 
ae _ | ES .025 - 024 | 031 040 42 | | 
Beans, navy....../...- _ ee . 153 153 | ~ 185 180 .196 | 104 .178 
Prunes...... ies Lk a Oe 133 134] 181 18t | — .163 | 161 184 
i ee Re 136 139 | . 14 148 | 148 | 145 151 
_ —_——ae ee . om .090 | O89 | 09 094 | 093 | 093 990 
a ie a 320 323 ;. 343 | 279 | 276 295 
SUUEUSbddedecs..|..- aa 580 579 589 575 | 746 | 753 33 
| el 
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316 ounces, weight of dough, 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR APR. 55, 1918, 
AND MAY 15, 1918, FOR 28 CITIES, AND FOR MAY 15, 1918, FOR 2 CITIES, BY ARTICLES— 
Concluded. 




















| | | 
Apr. May Apr. May | Apr. | May | Apr. | May 
Dm |. w& ae TSC: mB | & Ff & 
1918. 1918. 1918. 1918. 1918. 1918. 1918. | 1918 
Article. oe 2 et Ra aie Se See 
St. Paul, Minn. aan < od wy, Scranton, Pa Springfield, I1l 
tah 
a ae — : = ia 
| 
Sirloin steak..... Pound...| $0.335 | $0.365 $0. 305 $0. 340 $0. 385 $0. 442 $A. 375 $0. 493 
Round steak.....- ve 314 | 352 | . 291 327 { 405 375 | 304 
Rib roast.......... ‘* Sy . 288 | 311 . 255 . 279 21 346 289 01 
Chuck roast....- S| 6 - 245 | -281 | . 230 266 279 . 307 27 292 
> |... —— a )=6lSeee .179 . 203 | .192 214 194 221 222 243 
Pork chops....... > 316 17 | . 363 | 384 9 . 390 336 | 348 
Bacon, sliced...--. bdo a<:0a) 483 | - 493 | 517 | 21 501 52 196 | 498 
Ham, sliced.......}...d0...... . 469 | 468 | . 463 | . 475 | . 473 | . 473 . 465 | . 475 
fa Sea . See 324 | 319 | 358 350 25 324 B35. | 329 
SS a ee .329 | . 324 | 38 344 74 393 3650 | 1 
SE aR a v =e biuenealll 334 | me _ ) Ss 96 }..... aa . 303 
Salmon, canned. .!...do......| . 290 | 291 | .324 | .329 | . 294 . 287 .275 | 274 
SE, Sa | Dozen... .| 366 | 371 {08 . 392 440 . 435 375 . 385 
 _ saa | Pound...| 451 | 471 . 491 495 506 | . 508 . 508 . 520 
Cimenee. . . udu ce = 319 11 335 29 325 320) 376 a) 
a ee Quart... -| 100 .100 114 1i4 126 120 111 11 
eee 16-02. loaf }) 074 .075 OS9 O87 OS6 | O87 090 090 
Flour.............| Pound...| 61 ) 055 | 063 | 070 | 069 4 (5: 
fh a ie do......] 065 064 O76 <3 oe O75 IR4 OX] 
ST Ce j.--€0.....-} - 128 |} . 128 115 12 . 125 .121 128 128 
Potatoes. .....<< == O15 .014 012 013 22 021 O18 020 
ea Se g Va (24 .024 029 ( 42 055 022 047 
Beans, navy......|..- iad as 18 185 173 71 178 177 . 196 194 
aa < & =a 165 . 165 a .148 172 164 168 187 
“eae ts ae -145 .145 .142 .142 .144 143 .173 177 
a 7 T . 096 . 095 . 097 . 090 .090 .090 094 .094 
SE RR: 4 eae | 316 316 | B54 | 3K 23 19 500 300 
REY ASS i... a0. . 553 . 543 | .622 23 608 19 708 750 
} 








116 ounces, om eight of denath, 
RETAIL PRICES OF DRY GOODS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Average retail prices of eight articles of dry goods on May 15, 
1917, and May 15, 1918, are shown in the following table for 45 
cities. Averages for May 15, 1918, only, are shown for Norfolk, Va., 
Peoria, Ill., and Portland, Me., as dry goods prices were not secured 
from these cities previous to May, 1918. Only standard brands have 
been included in the averages for the eight articles. 

AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 8 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS IN 45 CITIES, MAY 15, 1917, 
AND MAY 15, 1918, AND IN 3 CITIES, MAY 15, 1918. 








| May 15— | May 15- | May15— | Mayl15— | May 15— 
ae Sores athe * ietttiteeeeial | OS es ; ea 
1917 | 1918 | 917 978 | 1017 1918 1917 918 917 | 191: 
Article. | Unit. a1f | 191 | 1917 | 19) 1917 9] 1917 191 1917 1918 
Riles Dh ideal a) ie 7 ash a ae Cae vn 
. . ga | Baltimore, | Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, 
| Atlanta, Ge. | Md. | Ala. Mass Conn. 
} } } 
—_—_—_ ciceeeari ae ard — -— wr --— } ~ j = —_-_—__ — 
ee oeCeC ee Per yard../$0. 100 $0. 200 $0.098 $0. 235 \$0.094 |$0.210 $0.100 $0.197 $0.107 | $0. 147 
eS? ee: oe oo. “Ree . 299 . 190 .316 . 190 . 305 177 .d20 .170 - 290 
Gingham, apron..!...do....... 131 | .267! .122; .276} .138| .258| .125| .305; .123 . 260 
Gingham, dress.../...d0....... | .146! .306/} .160| .290; .162} .287| .166| .310)| .163 . 350 
Muslin, bleached.|...do....... - 146 . 321 152; .345}| .146 250! .157 . 309 . 158 . 290 
Sheeting, bleached |...do.......| .423 . 730 . 430 . 798 . 385 . 639 . 465 . 751 . 443 723 
Sheets, bleached..| Per sheet..| 1.068 | 1.964 | 1.058 | 2.077 .960 | 1.594 1.242 |.1.950 | 1.140 1. 668 
Outing flannel....| Per yard..; .142; .306, .157)| .300| .158| .287  .160; .391 . 125 235 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 8 ARTICLES O} 
AND IN 3 CITIES, MAY 15, 
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DRY GOODS IN 45 CITIES, 


AND MAY 15, 1918, 


ay ie 


| May 15 May 15—- 
- 


May 15 


_ 


1918 


Continued 


l 
atic | Unit, | 1917 | 1918 | 1917 | 1918 | 1917 | 1918 | 1917 | 1918 
—| 
| Buffalo Char! 
| N.Y.” Butte, Mont. | yo Cl go, Il 
| } 
— - ‘ { 
} | 
Pp or | Per yard. ./$0.102 |$0.193 $0.100 |$0.150 /$0.113 |$0.2 $0.100 $ 
Percale anédédcocéeaced er Tes em 10 516 197 200 178 405 1 ay 5 
Gingham, apron..|...do.......]  .130 277 100 2501} .116 258 | .125 
Gingham, dress do -170 328 187 17 . 14 326 | LSe¢ } 
Muslin, bleached..!...do....... . 164 328 . 158 333 .142 30) .15] 7 
Sheeting, bleached.)|...do..... .470 . 734 .479 . 725 . 411 670 139 SS 
Sheets, bleached..} Per sheet..| 1.279 | 1.925 | 1.483 | 2.000 | 1.197 | 1.796 | 1.218 | 2.¢ 
yuting flannel....| Per vard-..} 162 359d 173 . 250 . 148 Ls 174 
| 
| . a — a See = 
| | 
( level! na Colum l : . }) I 
| | Ohio mio Dalla Pex L010 
| nisl af 
( ao r a $0.090 i$0. 201 30.110 $0.196 $0. 09S 1GS Sp, 22 
eee do 16S . 320 . is 36 159 ) 200 } 
Gingham, apron..}...do..... 117 | .267] .1 250, .119 995 17 50) 
Gingham, dress...}...do. sol whet . 300 2) 550 . 150 0 180 ) 
Muslin, bleached .|...do..... 1 6. 868 . 338 17 09 140 285 . 167 i 
Sheeting, bleached |...do..... -| «486 776 . 456 . 769 391 . 672 19+ 34 
Sheets, bleached..| Per sheet. 1.190 | 1.965 | 1.214 | 1.906 OXI 1, 628 61 | 2.397 
Outing flannel....| Per yard . 146 | 360 164 . 361 .150 | .276 188 ) 
j 
| 
| Fall R Ind lis, | Jacksonvillk Kansas Ci 
Ma I ] Fla M 
0 |...do. $0.090 $0.190 | 00 $0.125 & ) ) ¥) $0 
Per@alé....... . Mi «nuses . 1638 363 18 i4 200 1) s 
Gingham, apron LEE . 120 . 266 . 124 45 . 150 1) ; 
Gingham, dress...!...do.. . 150 .310 . LSS 977 . 180 { . 166 Dr} 
Muslin, bleached .!...do...... . 150 . 304 | 147 02 ne 338 . 164 ) 
Sheeting, bleached). ..do..... . 440 .t27 . 441 192 4 740 +41 x) 
Sheets, bleached..} Persheet..} 1.183 | 1.699 | 1.07 1.688 | 1.145 | 2.003 | 1.150) 1 ) 
Outing fi oaemre Per yard..; .145 . 240 . 149 26 . 150 17 158 
Los Angeles, | I é Manchest Men 
Cal K N.H ! 
Ce ci cece 1...d0 . (80. 098 ; $0. 0 3 80 $0.117 $0.2 3 } 
, | ae ee ao . 194 | $. 329 . 1s] 25 . 168 0) ”) 
Gingham, apron..|...do .138 2s mY "3 . #3 . 133 
Gingham, dress...!... i cinarerel 190 29 if 2 . 159 . 167 } 
Muslin, bleached .!...do..... i} .159 $39 . 148 42 160 14 2 
Sheeting, bleached). ..do. aw gaee 740 . 40) ) 169 7 1H6 7S 
Sheets, bleached..| Persheet..} 1.275 1.9 1. 147 | 1 811.23 | 21 1. 18 ] ] 
Outing flannel....; Per yard..| .161 sW) . 156 7 142 28 6x SS 
| 
Minneapolis, Newar New Haven, New Orlea 
i Minn. is in Conn La 
J (ee -|...do .{$0. 107 '$0. 183 $0.095 $0. 200 |$0.097 |$0.190 $0. 100 $0, 20 
o. > Ses ie do.... i871...313 | .183 | .350| .197 200 | .15 K) 
Gingham, apron..|...do......- 129; .220! .117| .260] .125| .290/ .117 288 
Gingham, dress.. Once 194 . 306 179 ey. . 167 . 296 ] 13 
Muslin, bleached .|...do..... 149 .313 . 149 . 293 150 331 125 267 
Sheeting, bleached ...do..... | . 427 750 450 6 417 wad 66 
Sheets, bleached..| Per sheet... 1.142 | 1.998 1.150 1.877 1.120 | 1.878 00 1. 667 
Outing flannel... . 155 | .328) .154 4) . 15! 295 |... 300 


Per yard. . 
j 





MAY 


I 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 8 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS IN 45 CITIES, MAY 15, 1917, 
AND MAY 15, 1918, AND IN 3 CITIES MAY 15, 1918—Concluded., 


oom, Croom. ers 


l l 
May 15— May 15— | May 15— | May 15— | May 15 
1917 | 1918 | 1917 | 1918 | 1917 | 1918 | 1917 | 1918 | 1917 | 1918 
| i 














Article. Unit. 
. , a eee os 
} } 
ele ait Omaha ne Philadelphia, | Pittsburgh 
f ; 7 , 
Norfolk, Va. Nebr. Peoria, IIL, | Pa. Pa. 


2 | = <n oo 


} 























a ae s 2, OF eee $0. 159 '$0.095 ‘$0. 209 }.......'$0.138 |$0. 125 |$0.225 $0.100 $0. 204 
en Ee a eee jecee-ee] 355] .175 | 328 }....... -315 | .197] .338| .187 . 32 
Gingham, apron..|...do.....-. Sepa ti s00 1 213 1 ~2D0O hiss. cee .230]} .119| .290| .113 9253 
CeeenGIN, Greas. sf. GO... sac lecce.co] ©2817 | 150 ae . 162 . 330 .165 301 
Muslin, bleached..|...do......|.......| .301 | .140| .292|.......| .279 157} .303| .159 . 278 
Sheeting, bleached|...do.....-|....... .718 | .406 . 2, Sa . 454 715 . 447 721 
Sheets, bleached..| Persheet..|....... 1.752 | 1.100 | 1.956 |.......| 1.773 | 1.206 | 1.780 | 1.147] 1.821 
Outing flannel....| Per yard..}....... 208] «A464 | 1.890 Lcccece) 1316} .149] .300] .18 278 
| | j 
Portland, Portland, | Providence, | Richmond, rochester, 
Me. Oreg. e @ | Va. mn. Ze 
— ae nees ewe 
ee nite oestattaats $0. 250 |$0.094 |$0.179 $0.998 \$0.196 $0. 103 |$0. 203 $0.086 | $0. 185 
eS pe Mba necotagoncsd sae | ight | WOOO] sht6| .800) .171) ..287 | ok 325 
Gingham, apron..}..-dO.....-Je.e0.2.| -310) .108|) .250| .133 278; .122} .263| .115 227 
Gingham, Gress. 216. -00sc0ccchoscccce] 1315} «147 | .263 . 160 - 282 .157} .305 -191 . 246 
Muslin, bleached..|...do.....- eeaer | .298] .143] .290| .152 313 | .169| .320| .144| .269 
Sheeting, bleached|...do...... | cine | .688} .450/ .732] .418] .727 446 S34 424 688 
Sheets, bleached..| Persheet..}.......) 1.780 | 1.213 | 1.993 | 1.105 | 1.853 | 1.107 | 2.000 | 1.167 | 1.830 
Outing flannel....| Per yard..|...... -| -238 | -167 | .360 |.......)... eee} 148] .290) .156 . 284 
St. Louis, | St. Paul, Salt Lake San Fran Scranton, 
Mo. | Minn. | City, Utah. | cisco, Cal. Pa 
ooo — —_—__ — - . } —_— 
Calico ... ...-...--|-.-d0. ...../80. 103 |$0. 192 |$0. 087 |$0. 202 |$0. 110 ($0. 183 |....... IR. 4 $0. 088 | $0. 230 
ea Se pe - 300 175 . 330 . 200 .335 £0.208 $0.392 . 190 . 350 
Gingham, apron..|...do...... |. ,aee | oS50| «415 |} 965i .195 | .300{1 .195) .283| .10|. .288 
Gingham, dress ..|...do...... | 5170| .313| .147| .314| .173] .331| .163| .306| .115/ .301 
Muslin, bleached .j...do...... 142} .298| .169| .353| .149| .304/ .161] .328) .145 32 
Sheeting, bleached}...do...... . 554 725 . 386 .788 | .442 . 757 . 493 . 838 422) «.7i1! 
Sheets, bleached ..| Persheet..| 1.070 | 1.871 | 1.078 | 2.147 | 1.363 | 2.233 | 1.270 | 2.090 | 1.070 1. 988 
Outing flannel....| Peryard..) .156 -303 | 142; .316]| .168 311 | .162 . 356 .150| .308 
—_— -— — ~ - ~~ | — _ — — —_— 
Seattle, | Springfield, | Washington, | 
Wash. Ill. D.C, 
—_____—__}- —_— >—_—_—— —}— —_—_——} —e 
NE |. icttinas dl ay warty. '$0. 103 |$0.219 '$0.100 |$0.207 |$0. 102 '$0. 263 |....... Ee Se Pee 
Percale ........ sélien MEM GA trees ee Te Tree . if jf j= ee eee 
Gingham, apron..}...do...... | 125] .250| .125] .256| .134] .300|.......}.......]----0- Aitidadee 
Gingham, dress. ..|}...d0......| .164 | .338 . 146 319} .194 . ee Pe area 
Muslin, bleached .} ..do...... i -gaae ) cameos | cuh@8 1 cSeh i ERA] A O00 L...c<e. Se ee ee ee 
Sheeting, bleached |...do...... + .§26! .850}] .448| .719)] .461 © 2 eee Coe See eS ee 
Sheets, bleached..} Per sheet...) 1.313 | 2.167 | 1.225 | 1.664} 1.138 | 2.081 \....... ES ee ET: Eee eee 
Outing flannel. ...| Per yard... 0170} .335| .142] .286/ .168; .400|....... RS SRS ER 
| 





COMPARISON OF RETAIL PRICE CHANGES IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The index numbers of retail prices published by several foreign 
countries have been brought together with those of this bureau in the 
subjoined table after having been reduced to a common base, viz, 
prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This base was selected instead of 
the average for the year 1913, which is used in other tables of index 
numbers compiled by the bureau, because of the fact that in some 
instances satisfactory information for 1913 was not available. For 
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Great Britain, Norway, and Sweden the index numbers are repro- 
duced as published in the original sources, while those for Austria and 
Germany have been rounded off to the nearest whole number from 
figures published in the British Labor Gazette. All of these are shown 
on the July, 1914, base in the sources from which the information is 
taken. The index numbers here shown for the remaining countries 
have been obtained by dividing the index for July, 1914, as published, 
into the index for each month specified in the table. As indicated 
in the table, some of these index numbers are weighted and some are 
not, while the number of articles included differs widely. They 
should not, therefore, be considered as closely comparable one with 
another. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN 
OTHER COUNTRIES. 











[Prices for July, 1914=100.] 
| | France 
| I'nite . . - . 1 i” 7 . 
Stat . Australia: Austria: Canada: iin . = Germany: 
| : es ies 1 ; es OVC! a 
, , ; 46 foodstuffs; | 18 foodstuffs; | 29 foodstuffs 19 foodstufis; 
e nam } »”) ristiif . 10) (XH) NOTITIE 
Ye and month. aa 3 i tuffs; 30 towns. \ nna. HO cities. , . , - nt Berlin. , 
Voi “hted | Weighted W rhted We ed P : P; ni a Weighted. 
| Weighted. 
= —— 
” | | | 
SE SE eee 100 | 100 100 | 100 | 100 
Se 103 YY 104 | oy ee 
1915 
ee | 101 107 121 107 | 1110 
Se 97 113 166 | 2 eo 
eee 98 131 179 10 123 
re 101 33 | 217 105 | 
1916 
OW ceakokwseas 05 | gf a ee 112 ] 
SE ee 107 | 131 222 112 | 137 | 
ie RE 109 ee 114 141 
ee 119 | ee ee 125 if 
1917 
} ng Se 125 . 12 272 | 138 ea 
February .....cce; 130 (|) er DE Dpitttdicts osu gdb tenddietheek 
ER a dialt alt onesie 8 130 126 il ot NSA Cera eee PI" 
Pa 142 127 275 | 145 | (| Bteteege 
Re eseassddneced 148 127 288 _, SEA, ersten 
SEES Sa aa 149 127 12 ees, pee ean 
ERC AS 143 126 | 37 ST aaa OG BEER 
ee 146 129 | 15 | LD Ee Se See a eee 
September........ 150 | 129 pencevessenuna tt eee 
SS Sa 154 PAD bow comes ccesocn 159 eR 
November ........ OA ae, er ___ | RR ee. See 
December......... oO } eee ae eee ey ee eee eee 
| ! 
1918 
ss Pe al, SR een 167 dietician ail 
February ......... dd Ce 6 Wipro +m BOD Fee dccpnscnssasficeescceoccoss 
Ne ae og | Bee | 3 RR Fe 170 nt ete Saree 
| 








1 Quarter beginning that month, 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN | 


OTHER COUNTRIES—Concluded. 
































| 
Norway: 
Italy: Tatharl: . 94 (9 aie 
Great Britain:| 7 foodstufis; ger ey iNew Zealand: a ome weden 
Year and month. | 2 foodstuffs;| 43 cities Wcities.” | 59 foodstuffs;| 99 rend 21 articles: 
. -| 600 towns. (variable). Not “a 25 towns. (vari sble) 14 town 
Weighted. Not weichted Weighted. v" Not * | Weight 
weighted. = weighted. 
-_ | - 
| 
1914 | 
Beet Bil ied. cede 100 100 1 100 | 100 | 100 | 
eee 112 104 | 2 107 | 102 | 3110 | 107 
1915 
an Pere 118 108 114 | 111 118 1] 
ee 124 113 123 | 113 8 125 121 
TRING. . 5dsabs- bene 1324 120 131 | 112 8 129 | 37124 
TPE... vadcendsn 140 27 | 128 112 | 3 134 | 8128 
i } | | 
1916 | | 
i } 145 133 135 eR. .dwasie bee | 3 130 
Ec sanbwss<ac | 149 132 142 118 155 | $134 
PE ins ctngecocces 161 | 132 150 119 | 176 | 3142 
Or Se ee ae | 168 132 158 120 182 $152 
1917 | { | } 
OS, eee 187 144 lf 5 ree ae 160 
February ......... | 189 154 lf 4 re 
ee. chaees 192 161 169 126 | 4 70 
eee 194 | 164 17% 127 212 | 175 
artic IES | 198 167 180 128 227 175 
FUE a ctatedttinnét ads 202 | 171 | 184 yi 175 
Wt hit nateaekseed | 204 72 188 127 177 
BIOS... cc duets 202 : |) See Aer 1é 1 18] 
September........ 206 | 5 ERROR SOOM 7 | re 187 
COW EE 5 cewdccnn fh SRS eh SEN “3 - | rea 192 
November........ { TO?! ED Ae a Sees ae Ok ey 200 
December. ........ } ll EE 4 RRR ch ine 2 ae 212 
1918 | 
a Pt ied hc gibatectidebosanot ied . ) ae oe 22 
Pebruary ......... RRR ee ee iD csseekeal [eee he 227 
a ee 207 Jocevececcses ss see st ee eee es! eee 
_ ! -_ — —. 
1 January-July. 2 August-December. 3’ Quarter beginning that month, 


CHANGES IN WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO 
MAY, 1918. 


The great increase that has taken place in the wholesale prices of 
important commodities in the United States since the outbreak 
of war in Europe is shown by the index numbers in the subjoined 
table. This increase, it will be seen, has been particularly great 
among farm products, cloths and clothing, and chemicals and drugs. 

During 1914, the prices of most commodities increased between 
January and September, but declined rapidly in the closing months 
of the year, due to the prevailing business stagnation brought about 
by the War. In 1915, a reaction occurred and prices again advanced, 
reaching high levels late in the year. Since January, 1916, the rise 
in wholesale prices has been unprecedented for many commodities 
of importance, although fuel and metal products showed a sharp 
decline in the last half of 1917. 

During the first five months of 1918 prices as a whole continued to 
advance, the bureau’s weighted index number for May standing at 
191 as compared with 181 for May, 1917, and 100 as the average for 
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the 12 months of 1913. In the period from May, 1917, to May, 1918, 
the index number of farm products increased from 196 to 212 and 
that of cloths and clothing from 173 to 234, while that of food artic] 
declined from 191 to 178. In the same period the index number 
fuel and lighting deelined from 187 to 171, and that of metals an 
metal products from 217 to 177. On the other hand, the index 
number of lumber and building material increased from 117 to 147, 
that of chemicals and drugs from 164 to 209, and that of house- 
furnishing goods from 151 to 188 in this time. In the group of com- 
modities classed as miscellaneous, including such important articles 


f 


as cottonseed meal and oul, lubricating oil, malt. news-print and 
wrapping paper, rubber, plug and smoking tobacco, whisky, and 
wood pulp, the index number increased from 147 to 196. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES, BY GROUPS O] 
COMMODITIES, 1913, TO MAY, 1918. 
100.] 
| Lum 
| —s Metals er | cham. | House 
| Farm | poo, i 7 und | hem | fur- |, 
Year and month. | prod- | wt aaa metal uild- | “> | nish- *e 
elt cloth- and 
ucts “an rod- I } ing 
} ing l : 4 dr | 
Icl m i: 5 

—— —$ 4 ee | — i _ 

1913 | 
Average for year. ... 100 10 100 100 | 100 100 100 1 100 ] 
pO, eae 97 | 9 | 100 9 | 107 100 101 100 100 19 
ae 97 | 96 i100 19 | 102 101 100 10 19 
Es & Stake date cians danieted 101 | 101 | 100 | 0 | 9S 101 99 | 100 | 102 l 
NE oc cetn en aecctcres 103 | 102 | 100 | 9 gs 100 100 |} 100 101 

| 

1914 | | 
Average for year. ...| 103 | 103 | 98 | | 87 | 97 103} = 10 17 19 
| eee 101 102 99 | 92 | iS 101] 8 100 
oor: 103 99 100 | Qi | 99 101 9 g 
SP 10 103 100 j &5 7 | )7 
ES. cstciiidcs dee 109 | 112 100 | R5 7 iY 7 
September ........-- 108 | Lit 99 ; S6 ) | ys 
SIONS Aniewadales boul 103 107 | gs | 87 | 83 %) 109 103 5 19 
November. .......-. 101 106 | 97 87 R1 | 5 108 103 ‘i 18 
December........... 99 | 105 97 | 7 83 | 4 107 | 10 x 7 

1915 
Average for year.... 105 | 104 | 100 | 7 97 | + 113 | l 18 X 
EI oUeirurceders 102 | 106 96 | x6 83 | 4 106 | 101 is! 
February. .......... 105 108 | 97 | : 87 | ’ ) , 
gE ~ 105 104 | Q7 xf xg ] Q7 } 
=e | 107} 105} 98 | ML | 4 102 | 44 
ad atudih bibedwe 109 | 105 | gs | 8 6) 4 102 | f ) 
C fr Ss { 105 102 YR | . LOO 32 104 1Ol } 
(Seeger: } 108 | 104 99 Q4 102 | 94 107 | 10] ! 
Bb sas ook cccccnss 108 103 | 99 | 8 100 93 109 | 101 
peptemner.......... 103 100 109 } Qs 1) Q2 | Ol vss 
0 105 } 104 103 4 100 93 i2] 19 
Lo, ae 102 | 108 105 | 13 104 95 141 ) 7 > 
December. ........../ 103 111 | 107 H 14 7 146 101 105 

1916 
Average for year.... 122 | 126 | 127 | 115 148 | 101 143 121 23 
ow tw concnthl | wos} 114 10! 1092 126 99 140 ow 
POOPUATY . oe seeeeeee 109 | 114 114 | 12 132 100 144 LO¢ ill 
00 Ee See | 111 115 117 | 10) 14] 101 147 105 109 114 
See | 114 | 117 119 | 105 147 | 102 150 | 109 | lll 116 
Se casecussesens | 116 119 122} 104 151} 102 153 109} 114 L18 
June RPP Woke dute cercbe | 116 | 119 | 123 105 149 101 150 109 | 12] 118 
oo eee 118 | 12 126 105 145 98 143 | 111 | 122 119 
ae 126 | 128 128 | 107 145 100 132 | 111 123 12 
september .......... 131 | 134 13 110 148 100 132 111 126 
October........ anh: 08 137} 128 151} 101 135} 114 132 133 
November. ......... | 145 | 150; 146 150 160 103 142} 115 135 143 
December.......-0+6/ 141 M46) 155) = 163 185} 15) 143) 15!) 136) 146 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES, BY GROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES, 1913, TO MAY, 1918—Concluded. 











| | Metals| her” | H 
’ . . etals er a ous 
Farm | Food ' — . = and and Che i fur Miscel All 
Year and month. | prod- ay "| eich. | licht metal | build- oe] nish- | lane- hee 
} ucts. | ? ce > yrod- — 4... ing j ous. “a 
| eS , = ucts. mute- drugs. goods. | ae 
rials 
_— ; — -—_-—— - , —— 
} | | 
1917 
Average for year....j 188 177 181 169 208 124 185 155 153 175 
pf BE eee | 147 150 | 161 | 170 183 106 144 128 137 150 
POUGUGET.. . .«.éccace 150 160 | 162 | 178 190 108 146 129 138 155 
ee 162 | 161 | 163 | 181 199 111 151 129 140 160 
ERR RR ERE | 180 } 182 | 169 | 178 208 | 114 155 15] 144 | 171 
MN inedebhsioo2se > 196 191 | 173 | 187 217 117 164 151 147 181 
reer | 196 187 | 179 | 193 | 239 127 165 162 152 | 184 
} ES a Spee ae | 198 180} 187] 183 257! 132 185 165 150 | 185 
August...... aan 180} 193] 159] 249] 133 19 T 155 184 
Beptember.........- 203 178 | 193 | 155 228 134 203 165 154 | 182 
| RAED 207 183} 194} 143] 182 134 242 16 162 | 180 
November....:.....} 211 184 202 | 151 173 1 232 1 164 | 182 
December........... 204 185 206; 153 173 135 2 17 164 | 181 
1918 
January............. | 205 188 209 169 173 216 iss {| 177 | 185 
ee, Pa a 207 187; 213} 171 175 137 217 188 181 | 187 
oS “aaeeiae geet 211 | 178 | 220 | 171 175 142 217 188 184 | 187 
Anpril...... BAe as 217 | 179 | 230] 170 | 176 145 | 214 188 192 | 191 
Un ncdidcctevedeas 212 | 178 | 234 | 171 77 147 209 188 196 | 191 
| 
I iminar 


PRICE CHANGES, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IN THE UNITED STATES. 

A comparison of wholesale and retail price changes for important 
food articles in recent months is contained in the table which follows. 
In using these figures it should be understood that the retail prices 
are not in all cases based on precisely the same articles as are the 
wholesale prices. For example, fresh beef is not sold by the retailer 
in the same form in which it leaves the wholesaler. In such cases 
the articles most nearly comparable were used. It was found im- 
practicable, also, in most instances to obtain both wholesale and 
retail prices for the same date. The retail prices shown are uniformly 
those prevailing on the 15th of the month, while the wholesale prices 
are for a variable date, usually several days prior to the 15th. For 
these reasons exact comparison of wholesale with retail prices can 
not be made. The figures may be considered indicative, however, 
of price variations in the retail as compared with the wholesale 
markets. 

In the table the wholesale price is in each case the mean of the 
high and the low quotations on the date selected, as published in 
leading trade journals, while the retail price is the average of all 
prices reported directly to the bureau by retailers for the article and 
city in question. The initials ““W.” and “R.” are used to designate 
wholesale and retail prices, respectively. 

To assist in comparing wholesale with retail price fluctuations, the 
differential between the two series of quotations at successive dates 
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is given. It should not be assumed, however, that this ditferential 

represents even approximately the margin of profit received by the 

retailer since, in addition to possible differences of grade between the 

articles shown at wholesale and retail, various items of handling cost 

are includéd in the figure. 

VHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN SELECTED 
CITIES. 


1 


[The initials W=wholesale; R=retail.] 


— Jul | 1917 1918 
Article and city. | Unit.) age | — - 
r 
=i 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | Jan. | Apr. | July.; Oct. | Jan. | Apr. | M 





ef, Chicago: 


Steer loin ends....W..| Lb. .|$0. 168)$0. 175 $0. 160,$9. 205,$0. 209. $0. 209 $0. 190 $0. 235 $0. 209 80. 230-89. 2980 
Sirloin steak....... m.«| LD 232; .260 ‘ 281; .260' .293' .302) . .302} .337: .356 
Price differential.......}...... .064 .085  . 098 076} .065 .093; .112) .07] 2) .107 076 
et {, Chicago: 
Steer rounds, No.2.W..| Lb 131; .145 143 145} .120' .155' .170 190| .165! .185 , 
Round steak.......R. Lb . 202; .253 228 241; .227 .256 y . 273 73' .304 51) 
Price differential. ....-.. .| .O71) .OS8 .O0S 96 .107 10] 09 x3 10s 119 
Beef, Chicago: 
Steer ribs, No. 2...W..| Lb 157 165 l 160 10 209 231) wY) 0) 
Rib roast..... — ae? ~195) .212 213 9 .223) . 241 24 . 247 254 IRS 
Price differential. ..... ‘ct ae .038; .047) .06S8 $ .063 .03)1 046 Ni .054 OWS | 
Beef, New York: 
ae poles... os 2k W Lb.. 158 1R3; .170 200; .180) .190' .190 .275) .235 960 10 
Sirloin steak. m..1 Lb..| .250 274; .282 204 264 | 6337. BS 344 +t 1) 
Price differential. oaeite .10) . O91 112 } mon 1 .147 Ss] 109 120) 
eef, New York: 
No. 2, round ...... W..1 Lb . > a { 130; .170 175 190) . 180 20 230 
Round steak.......R..| Lb..| .249| .270!) .271 2391 .275' .315| .337| .360 2 IN4 106 
Price differential...... ser «ee .e £e 144) .145| .145' .162' .170 172 184 
Beef, New York: 
es W..| Lb..! .151) .165! .160 80} .160 .200, .190, .275) .235 0 280 
em Toeet..........%..| LD..| .218 .225 .227 213) .238 970.279 «=~. 208 904 294 MAI 
Price differential....... i eee .067| .060 .067 5 .078' .070 Ox9 023: .059 074 O71 
Pork, Chicago: 
RE a W..| Lb..| .149 .165) .150 165} .165' .240 .250 .330' .270 200) 265 
0 eee eee ee lL le 17] ~227| .285| .292 38 316 830 31 
Price differential ....... a | hUL:lU 52} .062) .045' .042' .028! .046 
Park, New York: 
Loins, western.....W..| Lb..| .159) .163' .153 1 «6 ATO, 2385 235 .300) .265 75 290 
ee ee m1 Lt «8t7) .2ae wT 239| .248 .319 326, .399) .348 367 82 
Price differential ....... iy Woe ee . OBS . 067 . O64 74 . O78 . OS4 . 091 . 099 . O83 (099 12 
Bacon, Chicago: 
Short clear sides... W. Lb -137, .139 .113 159} .158) .218 247' .318 301 275 264 
Sliced... . a col oe. G4 18' .315 .39 316 305 4290, .475| . 498 19 522 
Price differential....... ape. 167] .179 .202;| .169| .158 .177 192) .157) .197 244 269 
Ham, Chicago: 
NES «\e-d cwilerd's: W..| Lb 166) .175 .163 190; .188| .243) .243' .28 2G ) 
Smoked. sliced....R..| Lb. . 266 .338 .328 -349, .333 -os2 -414 - 439; .428 167 | 
Price differential.......).... -100| .163' .165) .159) .145) .139) .171) .156! .130 } 
Lard, New York: 
Prime, contract...W..} Lb..| .110) .104 .O80) .1 159} .215| .201) .246) .246) .263 47 
0 R..j Lb..| .160, .156) .151] .168| .213) .263) .274! .313| .330) .334| .326 
Price differential.......j..... .050, .052, .071; .035| .054 .048) .073 .067' .O84 71 079 
Lamb, Chicago: 
Dressed, round ....W..} Lb..) .140) .170, .190; .190) .200 .220 260 270 240 200 285 
Leg of, yearling ...R..| Lb..; .193) .219 .208 .231, .232 .263) .287) .31 306 .356 350 
Price differential .......|)...... .049' .049, .018 .041) .032) .043' .027: .044) .066 . O66 165 
‘oultry, New York: 
Dressed fowls...... Ww ab 18 188 175 21 22) 265 948 285 G8 10) 15 
Dressed hens. R. Lb 214) .220 219) . 25¢ 261 293; .287| .323; .326 . 397 
Price differential.......|...... 032; .032; .044) .041) .041 .028' .039) .038; .028 052 
butter, Chicago: 
Creamery,extra...W..| Lb..) .310) .265' .265) .275| .370| .440' .375) .435) .490 100|  .42 
Creamery,extra ...R..| Lb..; .362) .312; .322! .33 438 .484) .432) .487|) .544) .460) .475 
% Price differential See Mea}. 052 047 057, . 060 068 044 057; .052) .054) .060 055 
Butter, New York: | | 
Creamery, extra...W..} Lb..| .323] .280: .270]) .285| .395) .450) .395 143 510 415 164 
Creamery, extra...R..| Lb..| .382] .328} .336) .346) .460) .513) .453] .515| .574) .49 518 
Price differential .. . Bb ERY .059) .048; .066) .061} .065) .063) .O5S| .072) .064] .07 O54 
Butter, San Francisco: | | 
Creamery, extra...W..| Lb..} .317/ .245) .265)  .25 355, 390) 385.480) .530 ie | 
Creamery, extra...R. -| Lb..| .388] .329; .338} .333] .425) .452 155) .545) .602 152 ‘71 
Pr.ce differential .......|...... .O7)) .084) .073) .078! .O070) .062) .070) .O85) .072|) .077) .066 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN SELECT! 
CITI ES—Concluded. 





| ' 

1913: | July. 1917 1918 

Aver- | 

Article and city. | Unit.| age | = tea 4 - —-{ 
r - . | 
Vaan | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | Jan. | Apr. | July.| Oct. | Jam. | Apr 
<« ° j . ” 
a a oe ——) 

Cheese, Chicago: 

Whole milk........ W..| Lb. ./$0. 142/$0. 133/$0. 145 $0. 145 $0. 218/$0. 223'$0. 216'$0. 246 SN. 222 20.2158 
Full cre: “SES Se 5 “a ae ee 229 12 321 327 75 ; 
Price differe ntial. eee “re liaise nenarig’ OS4 097 10 104 123 122 142 ] 
Cheese, New York: 
Whole milk, State..W.. Lb.. 154 144) 14t 15] . 220 245 238 255 230 pv Ay 
Full cream... ...... Re ae cee per See 229 228 301 : 398 $40 4 $3 
Prigealifreremteel.... ... -<lesswicloce.<-).. 000 ON 077 O81) 190 020 O85 114 1] 
Cheese, San Francisco: } 
a EE eee W..| Lb.. 159 6.125) .115 135; .180 215 200 220 255 2h 
Full cream. . . S 2a) Sh Gael . 208 229 242 297 207 ; 
Price ai Hevential Res A} RR, Aa, * oe O85 194 062 O82 (097 ORs 07 4 
Milk , Chicago: 
OS SS ar ass , ei! a BR BH) 037 26 O45 O04 047 O74 N70 0 
Fres sh, bottled —— _R “ Qt (Nf OX) OSD (N] 1(o 100 100 129 119) 119 4 
Price differential .......j...... 042; .044 043 045 055 046 053 055 O49 061 ri 

Milk, New York: 

a a yi W..| Qt..] .05) .0OI .080 031 051 O49 050 072 QR] 059 
Fres h, bottled . ....B. Qt..| .090! .090, .090) .090) .100) .109) .114) .138) .150) .140 
Price « lifferential RR) Dare | 055) . 050 060| .059) .049 060 064 On6 "Oo ON] 

Milk, San Francisco: 
ee W..j Qt..} .089% N29 O88 O38} .088 O88 043 059 NAG O50 
Fresh, bottled es a ss * an 100 -100 100 100 t) LOO LOO 121 121 12] 
Price differential ....../......] .061] .061 Ki2 062 M2 #2 057 O62 055 062 

Eggs, Chicago: 

Fresh, firsts. ......W..) Doz.| .226) .188) .168) .218} .485 5}. 310 371 NOS 15 
Strictly fresh...... t..| Doz 292| .261 248; .29 52 iy 651 tal 
Price differential....... ae |} .066| .073] .O080! .078 M0 .071) .096 9 It 065 

Eggs, New York: 

Fresh —_ . lalben Wi Dee. 2a 215 200 241 505 3 15 33 
Strictly fresh......R..} Doi 7' 353! .328) .372) .6 124 77} | SOR ATR 
Price differe ntial ee ae 148 138; . 12 . 131) 162 004 127 227 13 143 

Eggs, San Francisco: 

Se Cee W..| Doz.| .268 230) 220 240 3g ORD 220 {25 610 365 
Strictly fresh...... R.-.| Doz. 3} .338} .310 *: {RO 74 , 6 710 ’ 
Price differential ....... = 105.108; .090! .093; .100) .094) .072) .17 100 4 

Meal, corn, Chicago: 

4 are Ww. -| Lb..} .014 a 019} .024 036 045; .052 051 060 
EE = Lb.. 029 (28 031 (31 f42 050 058 O71 O70 O72 
Price differential ....... J---+-- ) .O8% .G8@...... . 012 OLS) O14 013 019 019 012 

Bean:, New York 
Medium, cl 10ice....W. | Lb..}| .040) .040) O58) 008 108 130 154; .138| .141| .137 
Navy, a eee | ig ee Saas OS1' .113) .149) .162 188) .185 .185 182 
Price differentiad.......)......|..-- ers 023; .015| .@41) .032) .034) .047) .044 045 

; eee welt eeeeioeee } 

Potatoes, Chicago: q 
rT W..| Bu..| .614) 1.450 400| .975) 1.750) 2.800) 2.625) 1.135) 1.185) .645 ; 
RS Se bitte cose R..| Bu..i 900' 1.640 700! 1.356) 2.37% 155' 2.975 1.660' 1.680 gas 
Price differential .....-.j..-. ..| . 286) .190) .300) .381) .620) .655 50} .525: .495) .3353 

Rice Ne w Orleans: | 
es eee, W..| Lb..| .050) .054; .049' .046) .048) .049) .071 .077) .O88 ORS 
ee ee eRe _ ae ip 7 ih SEA ee ae 075' .074 074; .O88; .101; .100 106; .107 
Price differential... .... ee ae ae | .026 028; .026) .039) .030 023 O18 019 

Suear New Yc k: | 

eugar, New OTK: 

Granulated ...... ..W..| Lb..j .043} .042) .050) .075) .066) .081) .074 .082) .073) .073 
Granulated ........R..] Lb..| .049 046: .043) .079' .074 O87! .084 .097 QO7 ORS 
Price differential....... ae |} .006; .004; .004; .004; .008; .006) .010; .015, .024, .015 





1 Good to choice. 


Wholesale and retail prices, expressed as percentages of the aver: 
money prices for 1913, are contained in the table which follows. 
few articles included in the preceding table are omitted from 
one, owing to the lack of satisfactory data for 1913. It will be s« 
from the table that since the beginning of 1918 the retail prices 
most of the commodities included in the exhibit have continued 
fluctuate at a lower percentage level, as compared with their 
base, than have the wholesale prices. This is particularly true 
pork, bacon, hams, lard, eggs, and corn meal. For corn meal, esp: 
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ially, there has been a much smaller percentage of increase in the retail 
than in the wholesale price. 

While the percentage of increase in retail prices was less than that in 


1 . ] 1 
hould De noted that FF 


wholesale prices for most of the articles, it 
comparison of the actual prices shown in the preceding table indicat. 

that in the majority of cases the margin between the wholesale and 
the retail price in May, 1918, was considerably greater than in 1913 
The following table shows, for example, that the wholesale price 
of bacon (short clear sides) increas¢ d 108 pel cent between 1915 and 


May, 1918, while the retail price of sliced bacon increased only 81 per 
eent. The preceding table shows however, that the difference between 
the wholesale price of the one and the retail pric eof the other was 16.7 
cents per pound in 1913 and 26.9 cents per pound in May, 1918, or 
10.2 cents more at the latter date than at the former. It is also seen 
that the whoiesale price in May, 1918, had increased 13.7 cents over 
the 1913 price, while the retail pi ice had increased 23.9 cents. 

RELATIVE WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN 


SELE‘ 

















Beef, Chicago: 
Steer loin ends (hips)....W_.) 10 the 22) 129 119 
Sirloi ee ee R. 1) 112 9 114 ) 
Beef, Oh oO 
Steer rounds, No. 2....... W..| 10 11] lil 92 Lis ! 
BOUT SIBEK <x << ccccccce es, LOO 115 ] 119 112 7 | 
Beef, Chicago: 
emer Tike, 90, 2... . 0 W..| 10 104 ] 12 
ES . cowdsincbdes sow ns 100 LOY it 117 114 124 12 127 ] 14 j 


Beef, New York: 


J 





No. 2 rounds, city........ 
> , , . ; 
EAING, SUOG <0 o ceencccces - { 10S |; 109 1] 110 12 135 14 ] 


3eef, New York: 
INO. 2 THB, CHEF 6 oc0cs- coc W..| 100 109 Lie 11 106 s2 12 1X2 85 
ar nae R..; 100 103 104 1)1 109 . . | 1 
Pork, Chicago: 
Ee W.. 100 11] lf 11] If] ‘ 2 . 
SED dusn duapsinnsd cupnd ode ws R 1 07 10 119 15 Li Ns 


Pork, New York: 
















TE orc sittin eeaea Roma «digt = 7 ee LO; 3 19 162 4 I 
Hams, Chicago: 
Smoked... .. = oe noMnnl 20 105 9x i 113 146 14t 170 180 1%] 
Smoked, sliced ....... wectsn|, JOD 127 123 125 144 l S 
Lard, New York: 
DRetNe, COMLEOCS «oc cccaes W.., 100 95} 73 21 145 195 183 224 224 2% 
SE, SU a ceure picts <tndde ee R..; 100 98 | 94 133 1ti4 171 1 20 209 204 
Lamb, Chicago: 
Dressed, round........... W..; 100 ii4 128 s l ! 174 1S] 1th] 19 } 
Leg of, vearling........... R..) 100} 111 1 145 
Poultry, New York: 
Dressed fowls. ........... W..; 100 103 11% 12) 14 136 l 104 
Dressed hens ............- R..) 100 103 102 120 22 137 134 151 152 


Butter, Chicago: 
Creamery, CXtra......... W 85 9 | =: 
Creamery, extra.........- 
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RELATIVE WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF [IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN 
SELECTED CITIES, 1914 TO 1918, COMPARED WITH 1913—Concluded. 


| 1913: | July. 1917 1918 


Aver-|___ — 4 
Article and city. age 
Any 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | Jan. | Apr. | July.! Oct Jan. Apr. | Ma 


Butter, New York: } 


15 12S 


Creamery, extra.......... W..| 100 87 84} &8§ 122 139 122 | 13 

Creamery, extra.........- R..} 100 S6 88 | 91 120 134 119 135 150 29 | 
Butter, San Francisco: | 

Creamery, extra......... W..| 100) 77 X4 SO] 112 |. 123} 121] 145] 1674 118 I 

Creamery, @xtra.......... R..| 100 85 87 S6 ; 110 116 117 140 155 116 l 
Mil, Chica 20: 

TD reaen W..| 100 95 97 5 L118 142 124 195 | 184 153 L2 

Fresh, bottled, delivered..R..| 100} 100! 100 101 | 125 125 | 125 161 149 149 14 
Milk, New York: 

3 SR en) 9 hae eee W..; 100 86 86 89 146 140 | 143 | 206); 231 169 

Fresh, bottled, delivered..R..; 100 | 100! 100; 100] 1Il 121 127 153 167 156 l 
Milk, San Francisco: | 

ee W..; 100 100 97 97 | 97 97 110 151 169 | 151 I 

Fresh, bottled ............ t..| 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 121 121 12] 12] 
Eggs, Chicago: 

ee W..} 100 83 74 96 | 215 35 | 137 1fi4 251 i39 14 

oo. fae ae 100 SY S5 101 Ls) 129 139 } 161 22 130 1st 
Eggs, New York: 

Fresh. firsts ee Ww. 1 S ‘7 ~Y l | 161 9 13 

Stric thy ee ee R..} 100 89 82 O4 168 107 120 158 204 120 12 
Eggs, San Francisco 

PU cchadcaeiiveetonnze Ww 100) 86 82 90 142 105 119 162 228 136 l 

wd fres sh - ri hg ed R. 100 91 83 S9 129 100 103 163 190 112 
M orn, Chic 

‘tes... a aaa a Oe tei te 136 | 171 | 257] 321 | 371 | 364 $29 364 

EE uC di iavasnsuses R..| 100 97 | 107} 107] 145! 172] 200} 245 | 241 | 248 24 
Potatoes, Chicago: 

White, good to choice....W..| 100 | 236 65 15 285 45 128 185 19 105 1] 

OP) Baer es ee eee R..} 100 182 78 151 23 oot 331 1s4 Ld, li] 12 
Sugar, New York: 

SeRIUNOR es 3 SSh 4 encase W..| 100 98 137 | 174] 153 188 172 191 17\ 170 l 

fe ere R..} 100 94 129 | 161 15] 178 171 198 l is 1s 


COST OF FOOD AND FUEL IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


The rapidly increasing cost cf living since the beginning of the Wa 
and the effect of the entrance of the United States into the War on 
the diet of the people are exemplified in a report by the Bureau of 
Labor of the State of Washington! showing the estimated annual 
cost of foodstuffs and fuel in that State for a family of five persons, 
based on prices prevailing in April of each year. The prices shown 
for 1918 were secured from 40 retail dealers in as many cities and 
towns in the State. 

The fact that the daily diet of the people since the United States 
entered the War includes many substitutes for foodstuffs which had 
been ordinarily in use has so affected the quantity of staple articles 
consumed that a comparison can hardly be made between itemized 
figures for 1918 and those of any other year. In the 1918 list of the 
bureau, food products, such as barley flour, oat flour, and hominy, 
are included which were not mentioned in previous reports. Other 
articles are either eliminated or merged with some other com- 
modity. The sugar item has been reduc ed from 260 to 200 0 pounds, 


1 Comparative statistics on foo istuffs and fuel for five years, as shown in a budget of the annual cost of 
living of a family of five persons, based on prices prevailing in month of April of each year, April, 191s 
Washington Bureau of Labor, 
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allowing the 2 pounds per month per person recommended by the 
Government and 80 pounds for canning. The 60 pounds deducted 
from this item, together with 10 pounds of comb honey, an article 
almost impossible to obtain, has been added to the sirup item, making 
it 10 gallons instead of the 3 gallons previously allowed. As to 
butter, the 80 pounds of creamery butter stands as in previous years, 
but 25 pounds of lard substitutes take the place of the 25 pounds 
of ranch butter, as the latter was intended for cooking purposes and 
is almost entirely off the market. Swiss cheese is not included in 
the list, American cheese being given the added weight. 

The Food Administration requirement that wheat flour be sold to 
consumers on a 50-50 basis—i. e., that 50 pounds of substitutes be 
purchased with every 50 pounds of flour, but allowing, when double 
the weight of flour is bought in potatoes, one-fourth of the potatoes 
to be applied as a substitute—has been taken into consideration. 
In previous years there was allowed 686 pounds of flour and 141 
pounds of foods classed as substitutes, or a total of 827 pounds. 
This year an allowance of 392 pounds of flour and 397 pounds of 
substitutes is made, which includes the potato allowance of 196 
pounds, making the 50-50 basis. There is also an additional 204 
pounds of potatoes, bringing the weight of flour and substitutes up 
to 993 pounds. 


he estimate is kept down to the 


In considering the substitutes t 
same actual needs which entered into the conservatively low estimate 
in previous years of the amount of food needed for a family of five. 
The high price .of these substitutes, however, materially increases 
the cost of living. 

The report shows that though the ratio of advance for the State 
was not so great from April, 1917, to April, 1918 (11.5 per cent 
as from April, 1916, to April, 1917 (26.2 per cent), the cost of living 
still continues to advance and while there has been an upward trend 
of wages during the last year, so that at present the wages of the 
manual toiler more nearly approximate his needs than one year ago, 
it still remains true that the high cost of living presses heaviest on 
those who can afford it least, namely, the workers for a daily wave 
and the small-salaried men and women. The highest per cent of 
increase over the preceding year was in 1917 (26.2 per cent), while 
the prices of 1918 show an advance of 49 per cent over those of 1914. 

The constant advance in cost of food and fuel since 1914 and the 
amount and percentage of increase are shown in the table following, 
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ANNUAL COST OF FOODSTUFFS AND FUEL FOR A FAMILY OF FIVE IN THE STATE 
OF WASHINGTON, 1914 TO 1918, AND AMOUNT AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OVER 
EACH PRECEDING YEAR AND OVER 1914, 




















| | 
Increase Over pre- ; 
ceding meer. | Increase over 1914 
City or section of State. | Year. | Amount. ae oe | , a 
| 1 
| Amount. | Per cent. | Amount. | P¢ 
| } 
UNG DAeeb TR ahh odcneasecesecdecceindase | 1914 $418. 46 |... vial eben 
| 1915 $43. 72 $25. 26 6. 0 | 
| 1916 161. 42 i7. 70 1.0 
1917 | 562. 70 101. 28 22.0 | 
| 1918 658. 37 Oh. 04 ] 0 $2. 39, 91 57 
a ee ae a Tee 1¥l4 | ae ea 
| 1915 134. 22 2. 65 6 
; 1916 $37. 35 3.13 + | 
| 1917 71. 42 134. 07 | he, 
} 1918 | 634.86 63. 44 | 11.1 203. 29 7 
ND. > ded hs etbemennbnedtconteeee dene es $A oh U6} eee eee 
| 1915 | 444.92 | 20. 89 1.9 
1916 463. 50 | 18. 58 s 
1917 78.91 | 115.41 24.9 
1918 639. 01 60.10 | 10.4! 214.98 
Exclusive of Seattle, Tacoma, and Spokane: | 
EE ncoctccheagtheennasibesns | 1914 105. 93 re 
| 1915 424, 80 18. 87 4. 
} 1916 | $24. 89 | 9 ( 
1917 | 534.09} 109.20 | 25.7 
1918 | 596.49 62. 40 | 11.7 190. 56 46, 
eee, ee 1914 —  , ees 
1915 $18.19 1.37 a 
1916 $35. 78 17. 59 1.2 
1917 560. 45 124. 67 OS. 6 
| 1918 601. 77 41. 32 7.4 184. 95 14 
Eastern eccecsseccesce eS 6 Ceeeoceseceoosen i 1914 12S, 
1915 442.06 13.12 - 
1916 153. 5d 11. 49 2.6 
1917 1,2 115.7 25 
|} 1918 632. 32 63. U0 11.0 203, 38 $7 
s Cea — 2 © re oa 
Average for State. ........ aa pie ans | 1914 120. 96 
1915 34. 65 13. 69 3.3 
| 1916 146. 08 11. 43 2.1 
1917 2. SO 116. 72 26. 2 
1918 627.13 64 ) 1] 206. 17 $0 


j i 





1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
COST OF LIVING AND WAGES IN THE NETHERLANDS:.! 

It appears from the annual report of the American consulate at 
Amsterdam for the year 1917, dated March 11, 1918,? that the ris: 
in the cost of living in the Netherlands was greater in that year tha 
in either 1915 or 1916, the prices of some articles advancing from 1 
to 200 or 300 per cent. Other articles advanced but little, while som: 
disappeared entirely from the markets with no expectation that they 
will reappear until after the War. It is estimated that the averag: 
increase in the cost of living in 1917 over the cost in 1916 was 
per cent, bringing the increase over peace prices to at least 100 pei 
cent. Various important articles, as for example shoes and nearly 
all clothing, it is stated, advanced much more than this. Concernine 
the increase in the cost of foods, the report makes the following 
statement: 

Of foods, the increased prices are variable. Imported fruits have disappeared fro1 
the markets—oranges, bananas, etc. Occasionally a lemon may be bought, but th: 





1Cf. MONTHLY REVIEW for September, 1917, page 123. 
8 Data furnished by the State Department. 
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price is nearly a dollar—50 times the pric ea year ago. Altogether, teaving out such 
extremes as lemons, prices of food advanced fully 50 per cent in 1917 and at least 
100 per cent compared with peace times Sugar is one article which had practh lly 
the same price as before the War. Its retail price then and in 1917 was from II 
cents a pound. The evident reason is that Holland has produced in recent 
nearly twice as much beet sugar as it consumed. 


This large increase in living cost, however, was not met by a cor- 


responding increase in wages, according to th 


Cc consulate’s report 


The average advance in wages is estimated at 20 to 25 per cent, w 


7 A 


T } 1 } 
g hunareds or tha in 


: sy , ] on 
In some large establishment employin 


of workers, no increases were granted, although, it is stated. a 


‘ : ~?) . : a , ony . om4 i ; 

‘toeslag (special allowan: ) Wi made on account oOo: the increase in 
. re "T“, ; y ] - 4 , — i ] er | } oe wid 

the cost of living. This expedient was adopted to avoid the difficult 


proceeding of reducing wages upon the return of normal times 

Data as to unemployment show that at the end of 1917 about 11 
per cent of the total number of workmen reported upon were out of 
work. Excluding the diamond workers, of whom about 30 per cen 


_ 


were unemployed, the per cent of unemp! ment was 9.1, or about 


the Same as at the end of iVlo, put COUSIGCTraDLy more than at the 
end of 1916. 


COST OF LIVING AND WAGES IN RUSSIA. 


A Russian correspondent of the Correspondenzblatt writes con- 


cerning conditions as to wages and cost of living in Russia as follows?! 
Statistics of wages and food prices recently published in the Mos- 
cow social-democratic paper Wperjod shed some light on these con- 


ditions. Conditions in Moseow are more characteristic in this re- 
spect than those in any other Russian city. The data quoted by 
this paper were obtained from statistics compiled by the Moscow 
Labor Exchange and by the Central Arbitration Board in the Moscow 
branch office of the Mimstry of Labor. According to a table repro- 
duced in this paper the wage fluctuations at the outbreak of the War, 
1. e., during July, 1914, and during July, 1916, and August, 1917, 
were as follows: 





‘ Lohnsteigerungen und Lebensmittelpreise, by A. Grigorjanz. Correspondenzbiatt der G 
mission der Gewerkschaften Deutschiands. Vol. 28, No.2. Berlin, Jan. 12, 1918, 
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DAILY WAGE RATES OF WORKMEN IN RUSSIA, JULY, 1914 AND 1916, AND AUGUST, 1917, 














Occupation. July, 1914. July, 1916. —_—— 
$17. 
: | 

Rubles. | Rubles. | Rubles.! 
Carpenters and cabinetmakers..} 1.60 to 2.00 ($0. 82 to $1.03) 4.00 to 6. 00 ($2.06 to $3.09) | 8.50 ($4. 38) 
Pick and shovel men..... ae | 1.20 to 1.50 ($0.67 to $0.77) | 3.00 to 3. 50 ($1. 55 to $1.80) |...... ‘ 
Bricklayers. ........ otidbi- Seb d | 1.70 to 2.35 ($0.88 to $1.18) | 4.00 to 6. 00 ($2. 06 to $3.09) | 8.00 ($4.12) 
ia eel a hae hiatal 1. 80 to 2. 20 ($0.93 to $1.13) | 3.00 to 5. 50 ($1. 55 to $2. 83) | 8.00 ($4.12 
nea. 556551560 c0.03 2634 1. 00 to 2. 25 ($0. 52 to $1.16) 4.00 to 5. 00 ($2. 06 to $2. 58) | 8. 50 ($4.38 
SE tae aes ae 1. 50 to 2.00 ($0. 77 to $1.03) | 4.00 te 5.50 ($2. 06 to $2.83) | 7.50 ($3. 86) 
ats LCL kaso ds . $0 to 2.00 ($0. 46 to $1.03) | 3.50 to 6.00 ($1. 80 to $3.09) | 9.00 ($4. 64) 
Unskilled laborers. ............. 1.00 to 1. 50 ($0. 52 to $0.77) | 2.50 to 4. 50 ($1. 29 to $2.32) | 8.00 ($4.12) 


} 





! Conversions are based on 1 ruble = 90.515, the prewar value. 


On an average, wages in the occupations included in the preceding 
table increased during the three-year period by 515 per cent. Dur- 
ing the same period, however, the average increase of the prices of 
the principal foodstuffs amounted to 566 per cent. Consequently 
the workmen of Moscow in August, 1917, had greater difficulty in 
meeting the cost of living with their greatly increased wages than 
they had in July, 1914, with their lower wages. 

The increases in the prices of the principal foodstuffs in August, 
1917, as compared with the prices ruling in August, 1914, based on 
price statistics compiled by the Moscow municipal statistical office, 
are shown in the following table: 

RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL FOODSTUFFS IN MOSCOW, AUGUST, 1914 AND 1917 





| Retail pr | ‘ { of 

» in In 

ate oo s aenest. 

Article. | Quantity. aT ove 

August, 1914. August, 1917. Lugust 

1914 
Kopeks.2 Kopeks. 

eee Per Russian pound !.. 24 ($0. 013) 12 $0. 062) 380 
Pe Ne PRIMES a ove dela bbinigicc's afad dike _, LR eR SR eee 5 ($0. 026) 20 =($0. 103) | 00 
ne sehiatiae’ | SA a eyotgs 22 ($0. 113) 110 $0. 567) | $00 
A EP a Ee Pe PER ee TV ERAS eee Ty RR aS ee ae 26 ($0.134) | 215 ($1. 107) 727 
apa nh ie a SaeapaR - nae en EES 23 ($0.118) 200 ($1.080) 770 
EY eee ee ees te Ee eee 6 ($0.031) 52 ($0. 268) 767 
SE. heccunéansesametaiods<of Per Russian pound.... 40 ($0. 206) 350 $1. 803) 775 
Ss saad cd th date dbbdds «sna dock OU Eh eens sabi aks 48 ($0. 247) 320 8 ($1.648) | 567 
Os 6 aatainkeehn kee ot 0 a 30 ($0. 155) 160 $0. 824) | {33 
a ae ee ee Pmt DOCG, scacduvccs< 7 ($0. 036) 10 © $0. 206) | 471 


1 1 Rassias pound = 0.90282 pound. 
2 Conversions are based on 1 ruble (100 kopeks)= $0.515, the prewar value. 

An investigation of food prices made in Petroggad in the spring 
of 1917, with the object of establishing their effect upon the cost of 
living, showed also large increases as compared with the results of a 
similar investigation made in March, 1914. Based on this investiga- 
tion the paper Nowaja Shisnj gives the following data as to the average 
expenditures of a metal worker of the large Baltic works in Petro- 
grad. While in March, 1914, this workman expended 14 per cent of 
his total household budget for housing, heat, and light, in the spring 
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of 1917 his expenditures for these purposes had decreased to 8 per 
cent. For clothing he expended in both years 12 per cent. His 
expenditures for amusements, physician, medicines, ete., fell from 
4 per cent in 1914 to 8 per cent in 1917. The expenditures for food, 
on the other hand, rose from 60 to 72 per cent. He was forced to 


economize in all other expenditures in order to satisfy his needs as to 


nutrition, which required nearly two-thirds of 


his total expenditures. 
Manufactured products also increased in price. According to 
tatistics of the economic department of the Moscow Labor Council 


the prices of a number of manufactured products increased during 





© the first three years of the War as follows: Cotton prints 1,173 percent, 
ts cotton cloth 1,233 per cent, woolen cloth 1,900 per cent, men’s shoes 
if 1,700 per cent, men’s suits 900 per cent, and small metal articles 
Z 1,900 per cent, 








rae te? yeaa 
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FOOD CONTROL. 





FOOD CONTROL IN GREAT BRITAIN.! 


. 
a 


Developments in the control of the food situation in Great Britai: 
since the fall of 1917 embrace a comprehensive food economy cx: 
paign, the fixing of wholesale and retail prices on many articles of | 
not already controlled, the extensive control of distribution of 


< 





plies, and the establishment of local rationing schemes. 5 

In December, 1917, a consumer’s council was established by Lo ‘ 
Rhondda in connection with the Ministry of Food his council ; 
composed of representatives of the organized working classes and 


women. Che duties of the council are to cather first-hand infor 
tion as to what is being done, to guard the interests and right 


the consumers they represent, and to act in an advisory capacity 


the Ministry of Food. 
Under the Defense of the Realm Act some of the Imp rrant p 

delegated to the food controller are the right to fix prices; to req 

sition supplies of any kind in order to secure their 


| 


liers necessary upon 


tion; and to place any restrictions he consi 


manufacture or the use of any article of food and upon the sla 


tering and feeding of live stock. The export and import of fos 
a . . . ° . 1 } , " 
stuffs are under his jurisdiction, and he also has the por and n 


delegate it to any food committee, to enforce the orders and to pros 
cute offenses. 
FOOD ECONOMY CAMPAIGN. 

An appeal for voluntary rationing of bread, meat, and sug: 
according to a specified scale was made in February, 1917. T! 
appeal, with slight variations in the scale, has been constan 
repeated up to the present time. In September, 1917, Sir Arth 
Yapp was appointed as director of food economy, this work havi 
been done previously under the direction of the War Savings Con 
mittee. The continually lessening food resources of the world 1 
sulting from the vast ° ‘ithdrawal of labor from productive industri 
and the fact that lowered prices have a tendency to increase co! 
sumption, brought about a realization of the necessity for such 


1 For previous articles on food control in Great Britain see MONTHLY REVIEW, March, 1917, pp. 392 
June, 1917, pp. 928-945; July, 1917, pp. 69-78; November, 1917, pp. 91-104; ‘Retail prices of food in the U1 
Kingdom,” 1914-1917, MonTHLY Review, February, 1918, pp. 111,112; and “ Communal kitchens in |} 
pean countries,’”” MONTHLY Review, June, 1918, pp. 58-63. 

2 Information for this article was compiled from numbers of the National Food Journal (England 


ering the peried from Sept. 26, 1917, to May 22, 1915. 
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officer. The purpose in creating this position was to meet the needs 
not only of the present situation but also of situations which may 
arise after the War. 

In order to make it in reality an economy campaign no vast 
organization of paid officials was built up, but all possible existing 
agencies, such as churches, universities and schools, COrporacions, 
women’s societies and similar « canizations, and the press are used 


to further the propaganda. The campaign is based upon exact 


knowledge of food conditions, so that any statements einanating 
irom this department may be accepted as the whole truth. Local 
food economy committees were appointed by and work in coopera- 


tion with the food contro! COMM LLee will i were pul 1h) Opt ravlon 
in August, 1917. 
Exhibitions. cooking classes. and demonstrations by Lea h ‘Ts of 


domestic economy have been held under the a IS Pic’ s ol local edu- 


cation authorities throughout Great Britain. The subjects dealt 
with are war-time cooking, food production, food preservation, 
waste utilization, etc. More than 1,200 food economy committees 
have been formed and work under the direction of 10 assistant 


commissioners. 


fis legitimately 


So far as economy in the consumption of foodstu 
purchased is COnCE rned nothing Can be done bey nd appeals 1 


patriotism and good feeling; but where the ordinances of the ministry 


are concerned effective action Cal he and is taken. The food 0 |. 
ing order of Apri, 1917, made s stematic prosecution ot elms] d 


unpatriotic citizens possible, and heavy fines have also be 
atically imposed on dealers convicted of proilveerlng through evasions 
of food orders. 

The waste of foodstuffs ord: r which welt | ito effect In I ruary, 
1918, applies equally to the individual and to the trader who has 
handling of food in any form. It is an offense to waste any food fit 
for human use. It is wasted if willfully or negligently damaged or 
thrown away, if reasonable precautions are not taken for its preser- 
vation, if anyone procures a greater quantity than is required and 
any part becomes unfit for use, or if anyone unreasonably retains it 
until it spoils. The tradesman 1s protected DY a clause which exon- 
erates him if it can be shown due care has been taken, that he has 
been willing to sell at reasonable prices, and that he could not have 
made the stock available otherwise than by way of sale in his busi- 
ness. Farmers must take care of their produce and guard it from 
depredations by rats, etc. Although as yet no well-defined plan of 
campaign has been worked out in regard to the losses by rats, agri- 
culturists and others are nevertheless held responsible for 
losses, and heavy fines have recently been imposed on those show! 
to have been negligent in this respect. 
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METHODS OF SECURING SUPPLIES FROM OTHER COUNTRIES. 


A statement by Lord Rhondda in September, 1917, to the repre- 
sentatives in London of the American, Canadian and Australian 
newspapers, was to the effect that in the ensuing 12 months the 
mimimum requirements in cereals, hog products, sugar, and meat 
from the United States and Canada would be over 10,000,000 tons, 
representing a money value of between three and four million dollars 
a day. In view of this fact closer cooperation was necessary and in 
order to eliminate competitive buying among the Allies, which inevi- 
tably tended to raise prices, an interally council on war purchases and 
finance was formed. The existence of this body enables the food 
requirements of France, Italy, and the United Kingdom, and the 
finance and tonnage therefor, to be presented in coordinated and 
agreed form to the principal source of supplies and finance, namely, 
the United States. 

About 65 per cent of the essential food supplies come, and must 
continue to come, from the North American Continent. Without a 
system of centralized allied purchasing it would have been quite 
hopeless to attempt to control either price or distribution. 

What may be termed the “‘overhead” machinery of supply hinges 
mainly upon interallied or partially interallied bodies, viz., the wheat 
executive, the sugar commission, and the meat and fats executive, 
to which it is proposed to add the oil and seed executive. All these 
bodies have their headquarters in London. 

The interallied meat and fats executive collects information as to 
the monthly requirements of the three allied countries. This com- 
mittee, consisting of one British, one French, and one Italian repre- 
sentative, meets in London, and the purchases which they decide 
upon are made by the allied provisions export commission in New 
York consisting of members from the three countries named. This 
latter body is the sole agency through which foodstuffs, except 
cereals and sugar, are purchased in America. If the United States 
Food Administration sanctions the purchase proposals the commis- 
sion arranges the details, except in the case of fresh meat and packing- 
house products where the statement of requirements is passed on to 
the division of coordination of purchases, an American body, which 
allots the orders among the packing houses. After allotments are 
made to the packers the quantities determined on are tendered to 
each ally through the division of coordination of purchases. 

The interallied oil and seed executive will also purchase through 
these channels. 

In the case of the wheat executive, the purchasing body in the 
United States is the Wheat Export Co. in New York. A similar 
body has been established in Canada. 
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At Mr. Hoover’s suggestion in September, 1917, an international 
sugar committee was established in New York to centralize the pur- 
chase and allocation of Cuban and American sugars. The royal 
sugar commission sent two delegates to represent them on the com- 
mittee and thus the coordination of allied purchases was effectively 
completed. 

By means of these various purchasing agencies competition among 
these three great nations and conflicting demands from different 
departments within one country are avoided and the machinery, 
though apparently cumbersome, has worked simply and well. 


CONTROL OF SUPPLIES AND PRICES. 
MEAT, 

Since effective control of the prices of any commodity can not be 
secured over a long period without the power to control supplies, 
it was clear that the fixing of maximum wholesale prices for meat 
must be followed by the control of live stock. Great Britain was 
divided into 19 areas for this purpose and in each of these sections a 
live stock commissioner was appointed with comprehensive powers 
for the regulation of the slaughter and sale of all live stock within 
his area. As an essential preliminary to the work of controlling sup- 
plies a census of the cattle, sheep, and pigs in each area was taken. 

The territorial divisions correspond in most cases with the food 
control areas already established and the local food committees under 
the supervision of the food controller are responsible for retail distri- 
bution. 

In the fall of 1917 the necessity was recognized for assuming com- 
plete control of meat, not only because of high retail prices, but also 
because of a radical change in the general situation, of which the high 
prices were a symptom. Before the War 40 per cent of the meat 
supplies were received from colonial and foreign markets, but during 
the War the imports had been set aside mainly for the use of the army, 
the civilian population being fed on the higher priced home-grown 
meats. 

The enormous demand, however, on tonnage for transport services 
and the decrease of the world’s shipping, due to U-boat operations, 
made it necessary to draw on home-grown supplies for the feeding of 
the army. 

The ministry adopted a plan calculated to allow a reasonable 
profit to the producer, the middleman, and the retailer. It was 
decided to control prices by fixing maximum prices for dressed meat, 
these prices to be based on the maximum live-weight prices used in 
buying cattle for the army. In order to compensate farmers who 
had, during the preceding spring, bought cattle for fattening at the 
then inflated prices, the prices were fixed on a descending scale, 
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beginning at 74s. ($18) per hundredweight in September, 1917, and 
ending after July 1, 1918, with 60s. ($14.60). A comparison with 
prewar prices shows that from 105 to 85 per cent over the prewar 
price was allowed in the autumn and that 63 per cent will be allowed 
in July. Simultaneously the ministry took steps to reduce the cost 
of feeding cakes for cattle, this reduction ranging from £1 to £4 ($4.87 
to $19.47) per ton, so as to further insure a margin of profit to the 
farmer. 

All retail meat dealers and keepers of slaughterhouses are required 
to register, and live stock auctioneers and cattle dealers must be 
licensed. Retailers are not allowed in any week to buy in excess of 
the amount allowed them by the controller and must keep such records 
as are necessary to show whether or not the conditions of the order are 
being complied with. 

POTATOES. 


The potatoes order, 1917, guaranteed to the growers a minimum 
price of £6 ($29.20) a ton on and after September 15. It also pro- 
vided for control of the potato trade at all stages by fixing a grower’s 
maximum price of £6 10s. ($31.63) per ton, by limiting the profits 
of wholesalers and fixing a scale of maximum retail prices, and by 
requiring all dealers, both wholesale and retail, to be registered. 
After October 1, 1917, on all except seed potatoes, the profits (in- 
cluding overhead charges) of a wholesale dealer could not exceed 
7s. 6d. ($1.83) per ton, and the maximum price at which a retailer 
might sell was fixed in relation to his buying price, but could not 
exceed I4d. (24 cents) per pound. Potatoes had to be sold by 
weight and an additional charge was permitted the retailer on potatoes 
delivered to customers. 

On November 19, owing to the abundant crop of potatoes as the 
result of the Government guaranty, the grower’s maximum price of 
£6 ($29.20) a ton was abolished. It was hoped that the reduced 
price to growers would result in a lowered price to the public and in 
an increased consumption of potatoes, as well as a corresponding 
diminution in the use of some other foodstuffs. The Government 
guaranty was met by paying to the grower a sum representing the 
difference between the £6 ($29.20) and the price per ton at which 
he sold. This payment of difference constituted a charge on the 
exchequer, but was offset by the gain to the consumer. 

In January, 1918, steps were taken by the food controller to secure 
the largest possible acreage of potatoes for the coming year. Con- 
tracts which the Ministry of Food were prepared to enter into with 
farmers were for approved varieties of potatoes to be delivered at 
stated periods beginning November 1, 1918. Preliminary returns 
received in May indicate that the potato acreage of 1918 will exceed 
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that of 1917 by about 25 per cent. When allotments and cottage 
gardens, which are not included in the tabulation, are taken int 

account, it appears that the total area will approximate 900 000 
acres, and as there are still plenty of seed potatoes available it is 
expected that a final effort will bring the country close to the million 
acres for which the Prime Minister appealed. One remarkable 
feature of the returns is that every county in Kngland, Wales, and 


- +] . — - = . >» #&es m7 . 
Scotland shows an increase over the 1917 acreage. 


After October 1, 1917, only those retai who applied for regis- 
tration were allowed Lo sel] sugar. Rach applicant had to fil ry] 
return showing the stock on hand, including that allotted to hi 
his supplier, but not yet received, and the average weekly sup) 
due him for the next three months. Certain days were fixed for 
receipt of applications from retailers, caterers, institutions, manutace- 
turers, and the public, and five different series of posters of reminder 


were printed. Considerable confusion arose because of the careless- 


ness or ig imrance of househol iers in filling out the cards. \s evi- 
dence of the magnitude of thi ‘heme it is stated there were 1 


than 56.000.000 separate printe | documents or articles circulated 
by the Ministry of Food. Pei <OnS Wi hin r tO b ly sugar for rut 
preserving for their own households must have a permit issued by 


the food controller. The sucar must not be disposed yf, but must 
be used for the purpose for which it is bought and retailers must 
keep records of persons to whom such sugar is sold. On January | 
1918, the weekly sugar ration was fixed at one-half pound per person. 


BREAD 





AND FLOUR. 


Up to the present time there has been no peers © rationin 
bread and it is hoped his will not become ne ‘essary. It howeve! 
a offense to sell bread which is not at leas| |2 hours old Pevera 
orders have been issued relative to the use of potatoes. or potato 
flour by bread manufacturers. Thi Pp hei yn allowed at first was 
1 pound of potatoes to 7 pounds of flour, but that restriction was 
subsequently removed and now the maker may use such quantity 
of potatoes as he sees fit. In order to encourage bakers to use pota- 
toes special rates approximating the price of flour have been made. 

Imported flour may not be sold at retail except when mixed with 
flour milled in the United Kingdom and the percentage of imported 
flour so used must not exceed 25 per cent. 

The wheat acreage of Great Britain for 1918 has been increased 40 
per cent over that of 1917 but this increase will affect but shghtly 
the amount which the United States and Canada will be required to 
furnish. 
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MILK. 


The prices of milk, both wholesale and retail, have been fixed in 
several orders. All wholesale dealers must be registered and records 
of sales must be kept, and all retailers, except those selling less than 
5 gallons daily, must register. In December, 1917, an order was 
issued forbidding the use or sale of cream except for making butter or 
such other purposes as the food controller might authorize. <A later 
order prohibited the use of coloring matter or the addition of water 
to milk or cream for sale. 

The making of cheese rather than butter from excess milk has been 
encouraged since cheese preserves more of the valuable elements of 
the milk. 

The use of milk, milk powder, condensed milk, or dried milk in the 
making of chocolate was prohibited after the 24th of December, 1917. 

In January, 1918, supplies of full cream dried milk, which had been 
bought some months earlier by the Ministry of Food, in anticipation of 
the shortage of fresh milk, were put at the disposal of health officers 
and secretaries of infant welfare centers. at cost price. Priority 
schemes for the supplying of milk to children under 5 years of age 
and to persons holding a medical certificate showing that reasons of 
health entitle them to a daily allowance of milk are in force in dif- 
ferent localities. 

BUTTER, OILS, AND FATS. 

In the latter part of November, 1917, the scheme for the allocation 
of the restricted supplies of butter was put in operation. It was based 
on the general principle that retailers should receive quantities bear- 
ing roughly the same proportion to their 1916 supplies that the total 
imports at that time were to those of 1916. 

The control of seeds, nuts, kernels, oils, and fats was originally 
undertaken by the Ministry of Munitions in order to secure at a 
reasonable price a sufficient supply of glycerin for the manufacture 
of explosives. It soon became clear, however, that the control of 
such commodities was also important from the food point of view 
since the enormous consumption for war purposes has created a 
shortage of all kinds of oils and fats used in the making of margarine. 
Farmers, too, in recent years depend in great degree upon oilseed 
cakes for fattening cattle. 

In view of these facts, the control was transferred, in July, 1917, to 
the Ministry of Food. At this time the distribution of fat and oil- 
yielding materials was already largely controlled. The main objects 
of the oils and fats department of the Ministry of Food have been (1) to 
control the supply of raw material, (2) to provide an ample amount of 
glycerin, (3) to provide and distribute edible oils and fats for pur- 
poses of margarine manufacture, (4) to maintain the production of 
soap, and (5) to regulate supplies and prices of cattle food. 
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The ministry has adopted the plan, in this as in other departments, 
of calling to its aid experts in the various branches of the trade. 
As a result of governmental control, in July, 1917, glycerin sold in 
the United Kingdom at £59 10s. ($289.56) per ton while it stood as 
high as £225 ($1,094.96) in other countries. In order to maintain 
supplies of raw material it was thought necessary to set up the joint 
\nglo-French oil seed executive to control supplies and purchases in 
British and French colonial possessions. 

Margarine had been largely imported from Holland and the Dutch had 
had the advantage of the by-products from the various processes, so 
efforts were made to extend the refining and magarine factoriesin Great 
Britain in order to reduce the dependence on the Dutch product. 

In spite of all the means taken to reduce prices and make a fair 
distribution of oil cake, on which the dairying and cattle-fattening 
industries depend, there was a scarcity which made it necessary to 
prepare a cattle-rationing scheme in which preference was given to 
dairy herds. 

Conservation of fats.—The conservation of waste fats is a very 
important war saving. The systematic collection of army fat was 
begun in 1916. Drippings, cracklings, fat from the men’s plates, fat 
from washing-up water, and bones are saved and handed over, 
Special arrangements had to be made in each camp under which 
the bones and the different kinds of fat could be kept separate for col- 
lection. The primary aim of the committee having charge of this 
work is to maintain the supply of glycerin for explosives, but inci- 
dentally the collection of waste increases the supply of soap, of fod- 
der for pigs and chickens, and of other useful products. 

The achievements of this committee in putting an-end to the waste 
which occurred at the beginning of the War are as follows: 

From waste fats collected from army camps alone have been pro- 
duced— 

(1) Tallow sufficient to provide soap for the entire needs of the 
army, navy, and Government departments, with a surplus for public 
use, producing an actual annual revenue of £960,000 ($4,671,840) as 
well as saving valuable tonnage; 

(2) One thousand eight hundred tons of glycerin for ammunition— 
sufficient to provide the propellant for 18,000,000 18-pound shell—at 
a saving of several million dollars. 

Grease traps for the recovery of fat from the waste water in kitchen 
sinks are installed in many large institutions and hotels, but the most 
important of civilian economies is the extraction of fat from bones. 

An order issued in March, 1918, in regard to edible oils and fats 
prohibits their use for any purpose except that of human or animal 
food or drink and it is also an offense to treat any of these materials 
in such a way as to make them unfit or less fit for human consumption. 
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TEA. 

In October, 1917, a temporary scheme of control of tea was put 
into effect as the imports from July to October, inclusive, had 
amounted to but slightly more than one-third of the normal con- 
sumption. Under this scheme tea is divided, on arrival, into four 
grades varying in price from 2s. 4d. (57 cents) to 4s. (97 cents) per 
pound. Before the issuing of the tea (provisional prices) order, the 
control scheme operated by agreement; but the order contained a 
clause making the retail prices statutory so that sales at prices ex- 
ceeding them, or other evasions of the scheme, are now summary 
offenses against the Defense of the Realm Act. An order dated May 
4, 1918, fixes the retail price for every grade of tea at 2s. 8d. (65 
cents) per pound. 

Customers must now register with retailers in order to secure their 
tea supplies and each retailer is rationed on the basis of 14 ounces 
per week for each member of the families of his customers. 


MISCELLANEOUS ORDERS. 


Other orders of consequence have been those requisitioning imported 
and domestic cheese and canned condensed milk; requiring the 
registration of dealers in sweetmeats and fixing retail prices; author- 
izing local committees to establish and maintain kitchens and such 
distributing depots as may be necessary; permitting householders to 
buy eggs for preserving for the use of their families; fixing wholesale 
and retail prices on the principal articles of food and on cattle feed- 
ing stuffs; and requiring the licensing and registration of wholesale 
and retail dealers. 

RETAIL PRICE FIXING. 

One of the difficulties in fixing general maximum retail prices is 
the fact that it is impossible for retail prices to be uniform over the 
whole country without giving undue profit to traders in certain 
areas. Because of this it has been necessary for the Ministry of Food 
to allow considerable latitude to local food committees in fixing 
the charges permitted to retailers. The essential point is that the 
rate of profit should as nearly as possible be constant, and that such 
variations as exist should be based on local conditions and loca! 
standards of living. In the case of milk this requirement has been 
met by fixing a general maximum producers’ price, and as a result 
the producer has no interest in diverting his milk from local centers 
to the great cities. 

Since the danger in price fixing for any commodity is that the 
supply may cease unless the entire supply is controlled the Ministry 
of Food exercises its control from the field of production to the 
shop counter, limiting intermediate charges to a fair remuneration 
for services rendered. In this way profiteering has been reduced 
to a minimum, 
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RATIONING BY CONTROL COMMITTEES. 


The first direct attempt at rationing was made in the order, issued 
on December 5, 1916, regulating meals in hotels and restaurants. ! 
the first part of January, 1918, the Ministry of Food issued to all 

cal control committees a memorandum for their guidanc: 

hemes of rationing. With the consent of the food controller 
food committee may adopt any practicable scheme for contro! 
within its area the distribution and consumption of any articl 
food. 

The essential features of any scheme for preventing queu 
caused by difficulty in obtaining a particular foodstuff, are: 

(a) That every customer should be registered with one shop for 
that foodstuff and not allowed to buy it elsewhere. 

(b) That the shopkeeper should be required to divide his weekly 
supplies in fair proportion among all the customers registered. 

(c) That no shopkeeper should be allowed to register more cus- 
tomers than he can conveniently serve. 

Lord Rhondda issued an order empowering local food contro] 
committees to put these measures in force and leaving each commit- 
tee wide discretion in framing and administering a scheme suitable 
to the needs of its district. In January, 1918, arrangements 
were completed for rationing the residents of London and the home 
counties (6 counties) for butter and margarine, the weekly allow- 
ance of margarine being 4 ounces as against the voluntary ration 
of 10 ounces for all fats. Individual food cards were used, those 
for children being of a different color from those for the rest of the 
population. 

in February the meat ration in the same district was fixed 
price for butcher’s meat and by weight for other meats (bacon, 
ham, poultry, Fame, rabbits, and pr served and prepared meats 
The weights of these are fixed so as to correspond substantiall: 
with 5 ounces of uncooked bute h r’s Meat with average bone. The 


>.) (sg 


weekly ration is ls. 3d. (30 cents) worth of butcher’s meat. or 


about 15 ounces, which uses three of the four coupons on the meat 
card, the fourth being used for other meat (varying amounts bein 
obtainable according to the kind purchased). The rationing 
meat was extended throughout Great Britain the first week in April. 
An order allowing a supplementary ration to persons engaged in 
heavy work went into effect on April 14. This affects from six to 
seven million persons. Since May 5 supplementary rations have been 


allowed to boys over 13 and under 18 years of age who are engaged 


on heavy work. This ration is 5 ounces of bacon with bone or its 
equivalent in other meat than butcher’s meat. The age at which 


children are allowed full rations has been reduced from 10 to 6 years 
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served during the week, 
place shall be responsible 









food control committees, 








is being made. 







rationing order. 
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is used for cooking, or whic 
unless a person resides for the major portion of a week in any in 
hotel, club, or boarding house, in which case the total amount su; 
plied to such a person in any week shall not exceed 6 ounces. Th 
total of such amounts supplied must be entered in the register 
an accurate record kept of full names and addresses of all perso. 
to whom sugar is so supplied. 

(4) The total quantitie 
margarine, and other fats used in or by any public 
any week shall not exceed the gross quantities allowed for the mea 
and those in charge of any 
that the total quantities pei 
shall 


ranged on a substantially 
toward the issue of ration cards another registration of the populatio 


The public meals order issued the last of January, 


s of meat, 


for seeing 


flour, 
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bread, 


mitted shall not be exceeded and for this purpose 
register, in the form prescribed by the food controller, containing a 
authentic record of meals and quantities served. 
Compulsory meatless days in eating places, subject 
meals order, were abolished in Great Britain as from May 
Rationing up to the present time has been carried out by the loc: 


1918, 


eal ing 


public 







provided 


(1) No place of refreshment open to the general public shall ser 
meat, poultry, or game on any of the days prescribed as meat} 
these prescribed days being such as the food controller rm 
appoint from time to time. 

No milk shall be served or consumed as, or as part of, a bevera 
except with tea, coffee, cocoa, or chocolate as usually served, althoug 
this provision does not apply to children under 10 years of age 

(3) No sugar may be used in a public eating place except that whi: 
+h may be supplied by a patron himsel 


ait 


1 +4 


sugar, WULTE I 


place Li 
eatin 


keep 


to the publi 


17. 


but it is the food controller’s intentio 


uniform basis. 


ecards ends. 


to introduce a national system as from July 13, 1918, the date o: 
which the currency of the present meat 
proposed scheme the rationing of sugar, fats, and meat will be a 


Under th 


As a preliminary st 


At this time the foods rationed are meats, butter, 
and sugar; tea is rationed under local schemes covering about ha! 
the total population of the country and may be included in the gene: 


margarine 
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FOOD CONTROL IN FRANCE.' 





On January 1, 1918, a new system for the control of the cereal 
supply came into operation in France. This system was worked out 
by M. Victor Boret, the new minister of agriculture and food supplies, 
and was embodied in a decree of November 30, 1917. 

In answer to questions raised in the Senate in regard to the legality 
of the decree concerning the rationing of bread, M. Boret, in the first 
week of December, 1917, gave a detailed account of the condition of 
the food supply, in which he emphasized the deficit of cereals, sugar, 
and fertilizers, the increasing difficulties of import, and the need of 
increased production, of restricted consumption, and of the control 
of available supplies. He stated that if the national consumption of 
cereals was to continue on the same basis as then existed, 52,000,000 
quintals (5,731,960 tons) of food cereals would be required between 
December 1, 1917, and August 31, 1918. The existing supply of 
wheat was then only 15,331,090 quintals (1,689,966.13 tons); the 
deficit of 36,000,000 quintals (3,968,280 tons) therefore remained to 
be imported. As it would be impossible to import about 4,800,000 
quintals (529,104 tons) a month on account of insufficient tonnage, 
no course seemed left except restriction of the consumption of cereals. 

This statement gathered force from a statement of M. Boret’s 
predecessor, the former minister of supplies, M. Maurice Long, to 
the Chamber of Deputies in October, 1917, that the harvest of 1917 
was. the worst known for 50 years, the total production of all kinds 
of corn, potatoes, and beets having been only 777,000,000 bushels 
against 1,250,000,000 bushels in 1913. 

The decree of November 30, 1917, which became operative on 
January 1, 1918, provides for: 

Requisition by the State of all crops of native cereals, except the 
quantities retainable by the grower for family consumption, for seed, 
and for fodder for his own live stock. 

Realization of these crops as far as possible by purchase, by private 
contract on behalf of the State, by millers, corn merchants, and 
receiving commissions, at a fixed scale of prices. 

State control of all mills, and supply by the State to millers of the 
cereals bought on behalf of the State at a reduced scale of price 
millers being, for the most part, allowed to retain for the supply of 
their own mills any cereals bought by them. 





1 Information for this article was compiled from the following publications: Journal Officiel de la Ré- 
publique Francaise, issues of Sept. 9, 1914, Aug. 4, 1917, Dec. 5, 1917, Jan, 17, 1918, Feb. 14, 1918, Mar. 14, 
1918, Apr. 4, 12, 17, 19, and 28, May 13, 14, 23, and 29: La République Francaise, issues of Feb. 15, 1917, Mar, 
land 2, 1917, Apr. 15, 1917, Dec. 19, 1917; Manchester (England) Guardian, issues of Oct. 17, 1917, Dec. 5, 
1917; National Food Journal (England), issue of Feb. 27, 1918; Christian Science Monitor, issues of Noy 
1917, Mar. 11, 1918; and MONTHLY REVIEW, issues of April, 1917, pp. 528, 530, June, 1917, pp. 918, 919. 
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The fixing of a uniform price for flour, upon which the prefect of 
ach Department is required to base a limiting price for bread, local 
prices within that limit being fixed by the mayors (maires). 

The control of all transport of cereals by rail, water, or road, on a 
system of transport permits. 

The allocation to each Department of a monthly quota of cereals, 
based on a declaration of requirements drawn up by the prefect, in 
accordance with the number, occupation, etc., of the population. 

The scale of prices for cereals bought for the State by private 
contract according to the specifications laid down in article 22 of 
the decree was fixed as follows: 


Frances 
per 100 
kilo- Per 

grams. bushel. 
THRE ancapoee dpe pin dite telt+UiGines akeida ena . 50 $2. 63 
RTE be PRE, PROP CEA RE Mo 1 Lh 42 2. 06 
Sd. Mibildidadd «Bld deceshddad canddsctidsaboee ev'eed 42 2. 06 
SEE ot oUAGhAs dd gie dole oe bad ging bse ddbdh delowcdece we 42 1.7] 
tl, en teh nd mes ine <b a cebatooeene 42 1. 55 
EE inetd tuiidnaddbitibith blues dane aided tem neeaeese 45 13.94 
es Mash «die nts eth heanie alee bth o Raines dae eines dees ane’ OO 13.06 
Broad beans or horse beans. ................--eceee 45 13.94 
SD «EMALEGELIIELU DS cdilde ivchbudaiiicabs cbgdweeds 42 1.18 





1 Per hundredweight. 





These prices are for grain of standard quality at the place of pro- 
duction. Standard wheat must weigh 77 kilograms to the hecto- 
liter (59.8 pounds per bushel) and must not contain more than 2 
per cent of impurities or foreign matter. The decree regulates the 
prices of transportation from the farms, as well as all other details 
concerning the purchase of the cereals under the different specified 
conditions. 

The law modifies the law of July 29, 1916, by which the maximum 
price to be paid to growers of wheat from August 1, 1916, until one 
year after demobilization was fixed at 33 francs per 100 kilograms 
($1.74 per bushel). 

The prices of these cereals to millers are as follows: 


Francs per 

100 kilo- 

grams. Per bushel. 
WORE. « 6. bcc cde bb Widodhn obo ths be os cdbcdbed » 43. 00 $2. 26 
SES died de os aoa 5 5 2 kd bees eo oke ba twonelc nie ow 43. 00 2.11] 
DE EL SLT MAREN a 41. 50 2. 03 
POMIE) iowed comaldadbins pcbeeid ee bsevalies j 88. 60 1. 62 
BY Ce Le a ee de 34. 40 1. 26 
Maslin....... rn 42. 30 13.70 
Sago...... seeded eateinntes ones ceed dtde 27. 50 12.41 
Broad beans or horse beams. ...... bd COG oU Sa oN 38. 30 13.35 











1 Per hundredweight. 
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The difference between the price paid to the grower and the price 
at which millers may purchase is borne by the State from a credit 
voted for the purpose. 

Millers are forbidden to sell or to send from their mills other 
products of the milling of wheat than whole-wheat flour, bran, a 
the clearings from the milling, the whole-wheat flour being intended 
to contain all the substance of the wheat except the bran and the 
impurities. 

In the manufacture of bread whole-wheat flour is required to be 


mixed with one of the substitute flours authorized by the law of 


April 8, 1917, the proportion of the mixture being fixed in each 
Department by the prefect with the consent of the permanent 
bureau having charge of these matters. ‘The flours to be used as 
substitutes in such mixture may be made from maize, maslin, broad 
beans, rye, barley, buckwheat, or sago. 

Beginning with January 1, 1918, the price at the mills for whole- 
wheat flour, whether or not it is mixed with one of the substitute 
grains and in whatever proportion, is fixed at 51 franes per 100 
kilograms ($2.68 per bushel). 

The retail sale of flour by grocers or other merchants is forbidden, 
bakers alone being permiited to sell it, and not in greater amounts 
than 50 grams (1.8 ounces) to a person in one week. 

The decree provides for a standard type of flour to be established 
by the Ministry of Agriculture and Food Supplies, a specimen to be 
placed in the service for the repression of frauds in each prefecture, 
for the use of those interested. 

The price to be paid by the State to the producer ior cereals not 
for human consumption is also fixed by the decree and the further 
sale of them remains subject to the conditions prescribed in the 
decree of July 31, 1917. 

In each Department the permanent bureau must keep a list of the 
mills which are authorized to mill, for food, cereals which have been 
kept by the producers for their family consumption, and such pro- 
ducers are forbidden to sell any of the cereals so kept under penalt. 
of having their entire supply requisitioned. Bakers are forbidd 
to sell bread to producers authorized to retain cereals necessary for 
their family consumption, or to persons authorized by the permanent 
bureau to receive from a miller the quantity of flour necessary for 
such consumption. 

BREAD RATIONING. 
sread rationing became an wstitution in France in the last days 
of January, 1918. ‘The measure was approached with considerable 
hesitation and long debate in the Chamber of Deputies, and became 
operative only after two perfected schemes for the measure had 
been worked out and the dates for their enforcement set. As early 
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as March 1, 1917, the minister of agriculture and food supplies made 
an announcement that, in order to avoid the waste of bread, he had 
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decided to regulate its consumption by the introduction of bread cards. 


Following the announcement a plan was worked out in 
according to which bread cards were to have been 
The scheme never became effective, 


4, 1917. 


however, 


detail 


issued on Aucust 


and was 


abandoned, apparently because its provisions were on so generous a 
scale as to provide for scarcely any restriction of consumption. 
rationing was the plan 


The second definite attempt at bread 


embodied in M. Boret’s system and explained at length in the decree 


of November 30, 1917, 


1918. This 


scheme 


involved 


an 


which was to become effective 
elaborate 


classification of 


January 1, 
the 


population and a scale of rationing, according to age and social 
condition, of from 600 to 200 grams (1 pound 5 ounces to 7 ounces) 


daily. 


that arose with regard to the import of cereals. 


After the interallied conference on the subject 


It was, however, delayed on account of the critical situation 


of the distribution 


of grain supplies had taken place in January the French Govern- 
ment decided in favor of the immediate enforcement of bread ration- 


ing. 


To have carried out the provisions of the scheme as originally 


planned would have necessitated considerable delay, which it was 
feared might lead to a panic among consumers and a very great 
increase in the price of bread. 
revised and made so simple 
Instead of a ration based upon-a classification of the population, a 


flat ration was provided of 300 grams 


‘ 
< 


iS 


Consequently, 
immediately 


to 


be 


(10.5 ounces) a day 


individual, regardless of age or condition. 

On January 29 the scheme was introduced in Paris and the suburbs 
to the distance of 25 kilometers’ (15.5 miles) radius from the center. 
The plan is for the gradual extension of the region under bread ration- 
ing until all communes of over 20,000 inhabitants become subject to 


the system. 


the 


scheme 


was 
pract icabie. 


to each 


Tickets are issued at the mayors’ or other political offices to appli- 
cants presenting sugar cards. 
supply proofs of identity and circumstance and comply with certain 
The cards contain three coupons, each for 100 grams 
(3.5 ounces) of bread or 50 grams (1.8 ounces) of flour or a 55 to 60 
gram (2 to 2.1 ounces) roll or 50 grams of gluten bread, _the three 
coupons being valid for one day only. 


formalities. 


No tickets are required for bread served in restaurants. 


Those not possessing sugar cards must 


Permits 


for purchasing bread are issued to restaurants entitling them to an 
amount estimated on a basis of 100 grams (3.5 ounces) per meal served. 
A declaration as to the average number of meals served must be made 


[98] 


in order to secure such a permit, which limits the holder to one baker. 
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Previous to the introduction of this system of rationing a few local 
schemes had been tried, one or two communes having made use of the 
bread tickets issued under the system of August, 1917, but nothing 
in the way of general or national bread rationing had been actually 
in force. 

Up to the time the present regulation went into effect the French 

consumer had not paid appreciably more for his bread than before 
the War, owing to the work of the supply commission which was estab- 
lished by a decree of September 8, 1914, and intrusted with the 
important work of buying foreign wheat and reselling it to the Depart- 
ments in need of it. Between May and the end of December, 1915, 
the commission had bought 5,758,000 quintals (634,704.3 tons) of 
imported wheat at prices much higher than the price charged the 
consumer—30 francs per hectoliter ($2.04 per bushel)—the loss being 
borne by the State from a credit voted for the purpose, and the State 
maintaining a large number of ships which are used for transporting 
these cereals. The price to the consumer of a 2-kilogram (4 pounds 
6 ounces) loaf of bread had not gone beyond 85 centimes (16.4 cents) 
in April, 1917, while in England the consumer then paid 10d. (20.2 
cents) for a 4-pound loaf. The shortage of the 1917 crop, however, 
made even the work of the commission inadequate to meet the sit- 
uation. 
PLAN FOR FURTHER FOOD RATIONING. 
The scheme for food rationing worked out by M. Boret included, 
besides the bread rationing introduced in January, an outline for the 
rationing of other foods, which provided for a ration paper on which 
tickets would be issued. The ration paper is to consist of 72 coupons, 
numbered 1 to 6—twelve of the coupons, one for each month of the 
year, to be numbered 1, twelve to be numbered 2, and so on consec- 
utively to and including number 6. When it is decided to ration a 
commodity, the Government will announce that on application at 
the ticket-issuing offices coupons for that commodity, according to the 
ration category of the consumer, may be received in exchange for the 
coupon for the current month. 

This scheme was designed to take effect in March, as under tho 
legislative method followed in France M. Boret felt doubtful of his 
power to enforce the implied restrictions and therefore waited for the 
adoption by the Senate of a law considerably extending his power, 
by giving legal force to orders issued by the minister of agriculture 
and food supplies regulating or suspending the production, manufac- 
ture, distribution, sale, or consumption of foodstuffs and fodder, 
Such orders will have legal force, according to this law, which was 
adopted February 10, 1918, from the day they are issued until they 
are brought up for ratification by the two Houses during the month 
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following their issue. If they are not then approved they will 
lapse. 

Taking advantage at once of the new powers conferred upon him 
by the law of February 10, 1918, M. Boret submitted his detailed 
scheme for rationing, which was embodied in the decree of February 


oO? 
12, 1918. 
RESTRICTIONS. 


Restrictions as to the sale of bread, pastries, and other products of 
flour were outlined in detail in the decree of November 30, 1917, but 
they have since undergone certain modifications specified in later 
decrees. According to the decree of February 12, 1918, the making 
and sale of all bread is forbidden except (a) the bread in current use, 
including ‘‘pain brié’’ and so-called ‘‘pain & soupe’’; (b) the roll or 
‘‘petit pain’? having a maximum weight of g 
(c) the long rolled loaf of a minimum weight of 7,000 grams (1 pound 
8.7 ounces) and not longer than 80 centimeters (314 inches). 

The making of this bread is subject to further specific regulations 


7 ‘ 


5 grams (2.6 ounces), 


as to size, contents, and weight. 

‘n the communes in which bread tickets are used a roll may be 
sold upon surrender, by the purchaser, of a ticket calling for 100 
erams (3.5 ounces) of bread or its equivalent, and “pain long” 
upon surrender of 8 tickets of 100 grams or their equivalent. 

The sale of bread in loaves or slices with meat, ham, pastes, butter, 
jam, or other kmd of food spread on it or inclosed in it is forbidden. 

The only dietetic breads which may be made are gluten and casein 
breads. 

PASTRIES AND BISCUITS. 

The manufacture and sale of pastries and biscuits is forbidden by 
the decree of February 12, 1918, although the biscuit factories are 
allowed to remain open and to execute orders given by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Food Supplies. The order came only after con- 
siderable opposition on the part of pastry and biscuit makers and 
after less severe restrictions imposed by the decree of November 30. 

A decision of March 12, 1918, established a commission under the 
assistant secretary of state for food supplies for the purpose of con 
sidering measures involving the biscuit industry and the execution 
of them. 


CONFECTIONERY, PRESERVED FRUITS, ETC. 


The decree of February 12 further prohibits the manufacture and 
sale of confectionery made with honey or sugar, and of sweet dishe: 
made with fresh or condensed milk, cream, eggs, sugar, or flour. 
Articles of this kind already made may not be exposed for sale in 
shop windows. The manufacture of milk chocolate, chocolate “de 
luxe,’’ and chocolate fondants, and confectionery of chocolate is for- 
bidden, but chocolate may be made in tablet, bar, or powder form. 
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REGULATIONS GOVERNING RESTAURANTS AND SIMILAR ESTABLISHMENTS 


Under the decree of February 12, hotels, restaurants, boarding 
houses, cafés, buffets, tea shops, canteens, creameries, etc., are for- 
bidden to serve fresh or preserved butter except in the preparation 
of food; curdled or sour milk; cream in any form, especially ‘“‘ créme 
Chantilly,” créme d’Isigny,” and “le petit suisse’; cream cheese and 
soft cheeses such as ‘“demi-sel,”’ “brie,” ‘‘coulommiers,”’ and 
‘camemberts,” and imitations of them containing more than 36 
orams (1.3 ounces) of fat to 100 grams (3.5 ounces) of dry matter. 
Consumption of such articles on the pret.ises where they are sold is 
also forbidden. Sugar may not be served, but customers at restau- 
rants may bring their own. 

In all such establishments, except “wagon restaurants,’ canteens, 
and railway station buffets, it is forbidden to eat or to serve fresh 
or condensed milk or cream either alone or in tea, coffee, or cocoa 
after 9 o’clock in the morning; also allsolid food between the hours 
of 9 and 11 o’clock in the morning and half past 2 and half past 6 
in the afternoon. 

In restaurants where the price of the meal, either 4 la carte o1 
fixed, is more than 6 francs ($1.16), one customer may not be 
with more than two main courses, whether garnished with vegetab! 
or not, nor with more than one roll or 100 grams (3.5 ounces) 
bread. Soup, hors-d’ceuvre, or oysters may be served, and for 
dessert fresh or stewed fruit, jam, marmalade, or an ice not containing 
milk, cream, sugar, eggs, or flour. 

Further specifications regarding the sale of condensed milk of 
different grades are contained in a decree of May 21, 1918. 

LATER RESTRICTIONS. 

A decree of April 2, 1918, regulates the making and sale of gluten 
and casein bread, forbids the use of wheat, rye, rye mixture, or buck- 
wheat in the making of the powder products of cocoa and chocolate, 
the manufacture of which is permitted in the decree of February 12 


and changes the prescribed size of the roll or “petit pain’ to 80 


erams (2.8 ounces) in weight and a length of not more than 25 cen- 
timeters (9.8 inches). 

Circulars addressed by the minister of agriculture and food sup- 
plies to the prefects on April 15 and to agents of the service for the 
repression of frauds on April 16, 1918, emphasize the execution of the 
detail regarding the manufacture and sale of bread and other food- 
stuff as laid down in the decrees of November 30, 1917, and February 


12, 1918. 
THE 1918 CROP. 


July 1, 1918, is the date set for the declaration of the 1918 crops, 
according to a decree of May 21, 1918. Before this date producers 
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were required to make a declaration as to the amount of land planted 
in each kind of grain, beans, and potatoes. However, declarations as 
to the land planted in buckwheat are not required to be made until 
August 1. These declarations are to be made at the mayors’ (maires) 
offices on printed forms, to be supplied to the producers by the 
prefectoral administration. 

The maximum prices to the producers of cereals of the 1918 crop 


bought for the State are as follows: —_— 

per 100 
kilograms. Per bushel. 
I An i ee Ba 75 $3. 94 
EE ee ee Spee ee ny ee 55 2. 69 
 albip or entpon a aes ES ah havent A Set 55 2. 69 
DI cs ctintinigneddes buses thie daheaeetns 55 2. 31 
Peewee. Ae. IOLA. . ote. Ale. 5d 2. 02 
Bees ooo ats Sad. cit pels bc cous) saeeds- cove 62 15. 43 
White millet (millet blanc)...................... 75 $3. 15-3. 28 
Sago, ‘“‘dari,’’ millet, or red millet.............. 50 14 38 
Broad beans or horse beans...................... 68 15. 98 
| RE Beebe Bi ee Oe ee 55 1. 54 


The buyer as well as the seller will be liable to the penalty provided 
for the selling at these prices of any cereals or beans harvested befor 


1918. 
SUGAR. 


There have been a few recent developments concerning the regu- 
lations governing the use and sale of sugar. This was the first article 
of food subjected to rationing in France, and it remained the only one 
until the bread-rationing scheme went into effect in January, 1918. 

On February 15, 1917, a circular addressed by the prefect of the 
Department of the Seine to the mayors of the 20 districts composing 
Paris gave instructions concerning the introduction of sugar cards. 
Heads of families and others interested were requested to file dec- 
larations with the urban authorities stating their requirements for 
sugar in such a way as to show the exact number and size of all fam- 
ilies. Later in February instructions were issued for the determina- 
tion of the requirements for sugar for collective consumption, and a 
supplementary order in a decree issued by the prefect and prefect of 
police of the Department of the Seine provided supplementary allot- 
ments for children and sick persons. 

The sugar card permits the holder to buy 14 pounds of sugar 
month for each person in the family if three meals are taken at home, 
1 pound if two meals are taken at home, and 3 pound if only one mea! 
is at home, or an annual allowance of 18 pounds of sugar for a person. 

A decision of January 15, 1918, reduced the amount of sugai 
which the refineries are allowed to retain according to a decision of 
January 2, 1917, to 10 per cent of the production of each refinery. 











1 Per hundredweight. 2 According to weight of bushel. 
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NEW SCALE OF PRICES FOR SUGAR. 

The wholesale price of sugar was regulated by a decree of April 1, 

1918, which superseded former orders. According to this the fol- 

lowing scale of prices went into effect April 12, 1918, the date of 
the official publication of the decree: 


MAXIMUM PRICES OF VARIOUS KINDS OF SUGAR, AS FIXED BY DECREE OF APRIL 1, 











1918, 
Price lusive 
excise duty 
Kind of sugar. Per 100 Equiva- 
a ~_ ' | lent per | 
, hundred-}| 
r li -} | 
weignt. | 
| Refined lump sugar: 
In packages of 5 kilograms (11 | Francs. 
pounds) or over seccesee] 176.50 | $15.45 
In packages of 1 kilogram (2.2 pounds 178.75 | = 15.65 
Refined pulverized... -.-| 176.50 | 15.45 
Re ee néckawe 173. 00 15.15 
Loaf, in quantities of 3 kilograms (6. 
pounds) or less. ....--. earnest 174.50 | 15.28 
ce ee rere s<teees] Swe 15. 15 
Granulated or crystal of every origin 
(inclusive of customs duty —applica- 
ble to imported sugars pee ae 160. 00 14.01 
Granulated or crystal powdered sugar 163.000 | 14. 27 
Crystals, extra fine... raha 163. Ot 27 
** Vergecises ou batardes’”’ Dy products 
Se ee eee 151.75 13. 28 





These prices are for cash on delivery at refineries, storage houses, 
or quay of a French port in the case of imported sugar, and do not 
include the refining tax of 2 francs per 100 kilograms (17.5 cents per 
100 pounds), nor the inspection fee of 8 centimes per 100 kilograms 
(0.7 cents per 100 pounds), which are due on refined and granulated 
sugars and their derivatives. 

Additional restrictions were placed upon the sale of saccharine for 
food manufacturing purposes by a decree of April 16, 1918, in order 
to correct abuses to which the minister of agriculture and food sup- 
plies called attention. 

MEATLESS DAYS. 


The problem of meats has been one of profiteering rather than of 
shortage. Until the spring of 1917, while municipal meat mark: 
had been opened in a few towns, the price of meat had not risen above 
the ordinary rise in price of all foodstuffs. In April of that year a 
decree was issued prohibiting the sale of fresh, salted, and preserved 
meat on all Tuesdays, from May 15 to October 15; but the decree 
did not become effective at that time and was followed by a plan for 
meatless evening meals, and in the spring of 1918 by a scheme for the 
opening of 60 municipal meat shops to be supplied by requisition, 
the number to be increased later if the scheme proved successful 

During the past year France has had actual experience with mea 
less evening meals and as many as three meatless days a week, a de- 
cree of April 26, 1918, forbidding the sale of fresh, salted, or preserved 


, 
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meat on Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays of each week, or the 
serving of it in publie restaurants or other eating places on these 
days. Abattotrs and buicheries are required to be closed from 1} 
o’clock Monday night to 6 o'clock Wednesday morning of each week 
from May 13, 1918, and the number of each kind of animals killed 
each week in each abattoir or in all in the same town may not exceed 
the average weekly number kiled in March, 1918. The only excep- 
tion is in the case of horse meat, which is permitted to be sold on th: 
meatless days, but only in markets handling this meat exclusively. 
The serving of this in restaurants and public eating places is, how- 
ever, forbidden on the three meatless days. 

Beginning with May 14 the amount of butcher’s meat which may 
be bought on Tuesday of each week is limited to 200 grams (7 ounces) 
per consumer, by a decision of May 11, 1918. 

In view of the restrictions placed upon meat, restaurants and 
other public eating places, on the meatless days, are permitted to 
serve, with meals costing more than 6 francs ($1.16), curdled or sour 
milk, condensed milk, either alone or with coffee, tea, cocoa, etc., after 
9 o'clock in the morning, and the cheeses which are forbidden on other 
days. 

All efforts to govern the supply and price of meat seem to have been 
so far inadequate. In a report dated May 28, 1918, the minister of 
agriculture and food supplies emphasized the difficulties caused by 
the rising. price of meat, saying that each rise in the price of meat 
requisitioned for military use was followed by a corresponding rise 
in the price for civil use and that the only solution of the problem 
seemed to be the fixing of a uniform price—that is, the requisitioning 
by the State of all meat, both for civil and for military consumption. 
He suggested a general declaration of their stock by owners of ani- 
mals destined as food, both as a means of deciding upon the desira- 
bility of resorting to State requisitioning and also of determining the 
quantity of animal feed which will be required for these animals 
before the next harvest and therefore should be exempted from mili- 
tary requisition. 

In accordance with this report, a decree of the same date required 
all owners of cattle, sheep, and hogs to be slaughtered for food to 
make declarations upon report blanks in the mayors’ offices between 
June 28 and July 7, the results to be transmitted to the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food Supplies before August 5. 

Another decree has for its object the regulation of the sale of 
animals for butchery in Paris and requires sellers of such animals to 
offer them through the market of ‘‘La Villette,” in order to prevent 
sales in railway stations and clandestine butcheries. Shipment direct 
to abattoirs can only take place by special authority of the prefect of 
police. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD INCREASES WAGES IN DECK AND 
ENGINE DEPARTMENTS. 

At a conference between the United States Shipping Board and 
representatives of ship owners, licensed officers, and seamen, a stand- 
ard wage scale applicable to the deck and engine departments w: 
agreed upon and announced by the board on May 23. ‘The following 
are the occupations covered and the wages established in each case: 


Pe i 
OT PE Te eT Lae 0 
as oe cee a a eae oe Sara deia’ 80. 00 
SE ENA SGL Gane ed tgusnsadee sccadbewsbencdncsaneanereses 90). 00 
GL 6hiis ba wOs cd cccvscuneeeccsdeuledenédenees 85. 00 
th tide du Cie adobe sewe db ede s (auc bec sedbaseeras 77.590 
tt dee oh oe ek og nk EEE 6 we nbnadea aed 75. 00 
Sie inc eek wuts Cho 1 SAS +0 Sd ek eemese gin ». OO 
Eh ea eek nd bhatt ian Sines ws 66. miabieis adams Oa gisaw ban bears 09 
i. oo. tt ae ad. ccs ee bbahovhbeoniasesceueces ) 
nn : ear US ul bbl badoncateetwhcdavevsdeas 80. 00 
ONES SUUNONOO OEE. bn s cee sc covawesseeneNawds casdauess BU. 00 
LIE EE OE EE ee eee. Fe 75. OO 
ee ea ener Pa 65. 00 
Coal passers. ..... Pa LRT SS ine Eee Ee ee 


Each employee is to be paid at the rate of 60 cents an hour for 
overtime, and will be allowed, in addition to his wages, $1.25 for 
meals while on shore. The war bonus on vessels sailing into the 
war zone will remain at 50 per cent. All vessels sailing from Atlantic 
and Gulf ports, except harbor ecrailt and a sels owned Or Operated 
by the Navy, are included, and the new rates are effective as ol 
May 4,1918. Commissioner Page of the Shipping Board, in annouuc- 
ing’ the new wage scale. suid: 


o 


Since the board has endeavored to fix an equitable scale, considering the increased 


cost of liy ing, the wares paid in Ss ymmewhat corresp nding occu} ati ns on spore witn 
allowances for food and lodging, and the necessity for attracting more men t 
merchant sea service, it beli ves that no a iditiol al or in reased bonuses or 
other than above specified should be paid. Except as herein provided the: 

be no change in working rules or regulations 

This wage scale shall remain in force until in the judgment of the United States 
Shipping Board conditions warrant a change. 

Owing to their greater complexity, the new classification of vessels and the wa 
scales of the steward’s department and of the licensed officers of the deck and eng 
departments are still in preparation but will be decided upon and announced shortly. 
These will also become effective from and after May 4. Asai fair and satisfact 
wage agreement has recently been made on the Pacific coast, the Shipping Board will 
at this time make no change in Pacific coast conditions. 
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INCREASES IN BRITISH RAILWAY WAGES COMPARED WITH INCREASES 
IN COST OF LIVING. 


With its recent report to the Director General of Railroads recom- 
mending an increase in the wages of railway employees, the Railroad 
Wage Commission submitted a summary of British railway experi- 
ence which it was believed would be of interest in connection with 
the investigation in the United States. After a description of the 
assuming and exercising of control by the Government, the admin- 
istration, the rate of compensation, etc., the summary is confined 
to a survey of labor, wages, and cost of living, concluding with a 
comparison of the increases in wages granted during the War and 
the increased cost of living during the same period. 

Within that time there have been five increases in the remunera- 
tion of male railway transportation workers, aggregating 21s. ($5.11) 
per employee per week.! These have been in the form of uniform 
flat sums applicable to all wage groups, so that the lowest paid men 
would benefit the most. They were given at first as war bonuses, 
but in August, 1917, the long-standing demand of the unions that 
‘‘honuses’’ become ‘‘wages’’ was acceded to, and since then the 
wage basis for computing overtime and Sunday work has taken 
these increases into account. 

When the War broke out the railway unions were demanding an 
increase of 5s. ($1.22) a week for all classes, and in January, 1915, 
the demand was repeated. On February 13, 1915, the companies 
granted 3s. ($0.73) a week to all whose standard rate was under 
30s. ($7.30), and 2s. ($0.49) to those whose standard rate was 30s. 
or more. This bonus proved inadequate to meet the continued rise 
in prices, and another demand for an increase of 5s. ($1.22) was 
met by an agreement October 16, 1915, to pay a further 2s. ($0.49) 
a week to employees receiving the 3s. bonus and 3s. ($0.73) to those 
receiving the 2s. bonus, the aggregate bonus for all adult males thus 
becoming 5s. ($1.22) a week. In August, 1916, an increase of 10s. 
($2.43) a week was demanded as wages rather than bonus, and after 
strike threats an additional bonus of 5s. ($1.22) a week was agreed 
to, making 10s. ($2.43) in all. This was not satisfactory for long, 
and in March, 1917, the unions again demanded an advance of 10s. 
($2.43) a week, agreeing on April 12 to accept one-half that amount. 
In October, 1917, the enginemen and firemen applied for additional 
wages to the arbitration board established by the Government, and 
in November they were awarded 5s. a week. The National Union 
of Railway Men (which in 1914 comprised about 50 per cent of all 
railway workers) thereupon applied to the railway executive com- 














1 In the Labour Gazette of fhe British Ministry of Labor for May, 1918 (p. 174), it is stated that since 
the date of this summary a further advance of 4s, ($0.97) a week has been granted, making in all an 
increase over prewar rates of 25s, (26,08). 
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mittee for a® increase of 10s. ($2.43). On November 29 these men 
were granted an advance of 6s. ($1.46), which was later extended 
to all transportation workers, making the aggregate wage increase of 
adult male employees 21s. ($5.11) a week per employee. 

Shop workers, women, and salaried employees were not included 
in the negotiations described. The first mentioned received a bonus 
of 3s. ($0.73) a week in February, 1915, later increased to 4s. ($0.97) 
for timeworkers and 10 per cent for pieceworkers; in September, 
1916, they received another 5s. ($1.22) a week; in February, 1917 
(for some), and in April (for those remaining), a further 5s. ($1.22) a 
week was granted, and on August 1, 1917, an advance of 3s. ($0.73) a 
week became effective, these increases being added to the weekly 
earnings of pieceworkers as well as applying to timeworkers. 

At the time of the granting of the second bonus to men the unions 
presented the claim of the women workers, most of whom had entered 
railway employment since the War began, but they were unsuccessful. 
When the men applied for the third increase the women’s claims were 
again presented, and a bonus of 3s. ($0.73) a week was granted. In 
April, 1917, women were given an additional 2s. 6d. ($0.61) and on 
November 9, 1917, a further increase of 3s. ($0.73), making an aggre- 
cate increase of 8s. 6d. ($2.07) a week per woman employee. 

No bonus was given to salaried employees until July 1, 1916. At 
that date employees receiving less than £200 ($973.30) a year were 
granted a war bonus of £13 ($63.26) a year, or 5s. ($1.22) a week, 
and those receiving salaries between £200 and £213 were granted an 
increase sufficient to raise them to £213 ($1,036.56). These bonuses 
were doubled in September, 1916. 

On the Irish railways, which did not go under Government control 
until January 1, 1917, the engineers have been granted bonuses aggre- 
gating 13s. ($3.16) a week, the firemen 12s. 9d. ($3.10), and all other 
classes 5s. ($1.22) a week. 

The present cost of all the increases is estimated by the railway 
executive committee at $160,000,000 a year. With the exception of 
one-fourth of the first bonus, borne by the railway companies, all the 
increases have been guaranteed by the Government. 

According to available information the sole ground upon which 
the employees based their demands was the rise in the cost of living. 
This they ascertained from the Board of Trade figures published in 
the Labor Gazette, which show monthly, for the country as a whole, 
for large towns and for small towns, the percentage increases in the 
retail prices of food over the prices in July, 1914. The railway 
managers declined to accept these figures, and secured instead, also 
from the Board of Trade, figures combining all items of ordinary family 
expenditure—food, rent, clothing, fuel, light, etc: These percentage 
increases were somewhat lower than those for food alone. 
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In order to compare the increased wages granted withgthe increased 
cost of living there have been computed for the summary under 
review the average weekly compensation per wage earner in 1913, 
based on about 80 per cent of all railway employees, and the average 
percentage increase in that compensation secured by each advance 
As overtime earnings must have been greater during the War than 
in 1913, the actual increases must be somewhat larger than the figures 
thus obtained. 

The table following shows these average percentage increases 
in wages over 1913, compared with the average percentage increases 
over July, 1914, in the cost of living, at the dates on which the various 
wage increases took effect. Comparing these figures, ‘‘ the conclusion 
is clear that although railway wages in Great Britain have always 
lagged behind the cost of living, each increase in these wages during 
the War has not been far below the increase in the cost of living as 
shown by British Government figures.”’ 


COMPARISON OF INCREASE IN COST OF LIVING AND WAGE INCREASES DURING 
THE WAR. 














A verare 
Average os — 
percentage ane . a 
| wa : 
increase in, ; , 
Date. cost of liv- bw ofpone ~ 
ing over = = ’ 
ry. 19 on m- 
July, 1914. pensation 
in 1913, 
2 
A rs el HO ee = Ret AL Rl Ee | 5 | 7-11 
Ss MED cin Silke 0 we « 1 qapnd seb peck ab. dh 4cee em nesnedeseqaesosneccesanetongenetd 27 15-2 
BS, By RU a 0 SS ek ee ccscwccscdscedocccccesccccecesweccqnscceeecesceescesococe 45-50 35-4 
C&S | Cree cohadheseenesdcenseathonmnbhadac< cbibe hss the dneeed 70-75 | ix 
ONS a bccperesdnsddseccsnbesicess< esaghendsaghalsethvangnae’eesscveeagaes 80-85 75 





WAGE INCREASES REPORTED BY AMERICAN CONSULS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND CANADA, 


Wage increases in certain trades in Dundee (Scotland) and in 
Yorkshire (England) and affecting the Canadian Government Rail- 
ways clerks have been reported to this bureau by the State Depart- 
ment in the form of communications received from the American 
consuls, respectively, at Dundee and Bradford, and at Moncton, New 
Brunswick. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

It appears from recently published reports that in February, 1918, 
an agreement was concluded between certain employers’ and opera- 
tives’ associations connected with the building trades of Scotland 
for the adjustment of wages during the period of the War. The 
American consul reports that the agreement provides for the sus- 
pension of the previously existing agreements and practices under 
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which applications for general advances in wages have been dealt 
with and for the substitution therefor of a special procedure where! 
the committee on production may be called upon to consider at 
intervals of four months, namely, in February, June, and October 
what general alterations in wages, if any, are warranted by the ab- 
normal conditions then existing and due to the War. The agree- 
ment also provides that all negotiations on the wages question shal! 
be on a national basis and apply to all sections of the building trades. 
The procedure seems to be to have a representative committee sub 
mit, on behalf of all the building trades, a claim before the com- 
mittee on production with the understanding that whatever in- 
crease may be granted is to apply to all alike. A motion adopted 
at the time the agreement was formulated permits the central com- 
mittee of the operatives’ association to act on its own initiative, 
during the period of the War, in negotiations pertaining to wages and 
to offer suggestions as to the amount of increase to be put forward. 
Under date of May 4 the American consul at Dundee reports that 
the first hearing under the agreement took place on April 22, when 
an application for an advance of 12 cents an hour was considered. 
The committee made its award on April 29, determining that work- 
men who since the outbreak of the War have received general advances 


° on } " : inaad +} . 1 

amounting, to 74 cents an hour or upwards, Dut less than 10 cenis 
an hour, shall receive such further increas: hall make th ivances 
up to 10 cents an hour above prewar rates; and that in cases in which 


} ’ | 
the general advances have amounte: to less than 74 cents an hour 
the workmen concerned are to receive a further increase of 24 cents 
an nour. 

Concerning the wages of harbor workers at Dundee the American 

} P { Cn BE ue ‘ 
consul reports, under date of May 4, as follows: 

The Dundee Harbor Trust have recently agreed to give an increase of 97 cents a 
week to dockmasters and dockgateinen, of $2.67 to masters of Tay ferries steamers 
bringing up their wages to $15.56 per week; of 51.46 to mates, bringing up their pay to 
$12.16 per week; and of 97 cents to others, bringing up their wages to $10.70 per week. 

In regard to the pilots, it has been decided that a sum of $48.66 be paid to pilot 
masters and pilots at the end of the present quarter, in addition to their fixed 
and ordinary bonus. In view of the small surplus on the pilotage accounts, it 
been decided to place before the Board of Trade the whole state of the pilotage servi 
with the view to the pilotage rates being increased. 

A few weeks ago, according to a report dated May 1 received from 


the American consul at Bradford (England), the employers and 
trade in Yorkshire agreed 


upon a sliding scale to regulate advances in wages, the increased 


workpeople in the dyeing and finishin 


(Yr 
re 


cost of living since the War as published in the Labor Gazette to be 
used every three months to determine if any advance in the rate of 
war wages is justified. The agreement provided that in the months 
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. 
7 


of April, July, October, and January a joint committee, consisti: 


of equal numbers of employers and trade-union representative 


rier 


shall meet and examine the Labor Gazette for the purpose nam: 


To ley ( wilco ranar hic noin . 7 . } 
raking up the consul’s report at this point, it appears that 
The committee met at Bradford on April 30 and ascertained that since the prey 


increase a few weeks ago—when the advances ranged from 17s. 6d. ($4.26) to £1 0 


($4.97) per week—the cost of living had increased from 85 per cent to 87.5 pet 
23 f hlows: 


and that this involved a further increase in the rate of war waces. 


Instead of 72.75 per cent in war wages now paid to time workers they will recei 


75 per cent; piece workers will get 60 per cent instead of 58.25 per cent: hand presse: 
t = r I 
45 per cent instead of 43.75 per cent. These increases will come into force this we 


7 | 


and will be continued until the last day in July, when the joint committee 


again in order to discuss whether there shall be any variation. 
: CANADA 
The American consul at Moncton, New Brunswick, under date of 


May 3, has submitted the following statement coneerning hiche: 
wages for Canadian Government Railways clerks: 


In terms of a new schedule of w wes agreed upo! between the management of t] 
Canadian Government Railways and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 


} } } . - 17 w\< ++ > r _ _— . — , 
several months ago the clerks in the various departments are now in receipt of th 


current pay checks in which are included back time dating from December 1, 1917. 


To all office employees increases of pay from $10 to $25 per month have been grant 
Fifty dollars has been made the minimum monthly compensation of female employ: 
in clerical positions who are 17 years of age or over. Satisfactory increases have al 
been arranged for the outside employees who come within the scope of the Canadian 


eqgyy 


Brotherhood of Railway Employees. These include freight office clerks, shed em- 


ployees, and some others. 
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ORDERS OF KANSAS INDUSTRIAL WELFARE COMMISSION REGARDING 
EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. ! 

In the Monruty Review for October, 1917 (p. 80),? mention 
made of the promulgation by the Kansas Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission of three orders, two affecting the employment of females in 
laundries and one in mercantile establishments. One of the laundry 
decrees established 9 hours as the regular day’s work and provided 
that no female person should be required to work more than 10 hours 
in any one day nor more than 54 hours in any one week. A 
laundry decree has since been issued, effective May 14, 1918, reaflirm- 
ing the fixing of 9 hours as a regular day’s work, but prohibiting the 
employment of females for more than 9 hours in any one day instead 


of 10 hours as in the previous order. It also fixes $8.50 per week 
for 54 hours’ labor as the minimum wage to be paid to a female, 
“provided she shall have served a 6 months’ apprenticeship in | 
dry work, for which the wages shall be not less than $6.50 per week.” 
The dex ree is as follows: 
ORDER AFFECTING EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES IN LAUNDRIES. 

The Industrial Welfare Commission of the State of Kansas hereby orders that 

Nine hours shall constitute a regular day’s work for female laborers in laundrics in 
the State; and no female person shall be required to work more than 9 hours in 
any one day nor more than 54 hours in any one week. Said nine hours shall be « 
secutive, except that not less than one hour shall be allowed for lunch, and no fema 
person shall be compelled to work more than six consecutive hours without such allow- 
ance of time for lunch. 

Each employer in any laundry in the State of Kansas shall, within five days from 
the time this order takes effect, post and thereafter keep posted in a conspicuous place, 
within 5 feet of the main entrance or not more than 5 feet from the floor in the rooms 


in which female persons are employed, a printed notice stating the number of hours 
of work required of each of them each day, the hours of beginning and stopping work 
and the hours when the time allowed for lunch begins and ends. 

The minimum wage to be paid to any female employee in laundries shall be n 
less than $8.50 per week for 54 hours’ labor, provided she shall have served a six 
months’ apprenticeship in laundry work, for which the wage shall be not less than 
$6.50 per week. _ 

Said order shall become effective on and after May 14, 1918. 

After such order is effective, it shall be unlawful for any employer in the State of 
Kansas affected thereby to fail to observe and comply therewith, and any person who 
violates said order shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and anyone convicted 
thereof shall be punished by a fine of not less than twenty-five dollars ($25) nor more 
than one hundred dollars ($100) for each such misdemeanor. 


1 Data furnished by the Kansas Industrial Welfare Commission, Topeka. 
See also MONTHLY REVIEW for February, 1918, p. 143, and for April, 1918, p. 203. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES IN HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, ETC. 


The State public housekeeping board submitted to the industrial 
welfare commission certain recommendations, which have been ap- 
proved and go into effect on July 22, 1918, affecting the hours of 
labor of females in hotels, restaurants, and places where lunches and 
meals are served to the public. These places are designated as ‘‘em- 
ployers of females in the public housekeeping occupation”’ and are, 
in the order, treated in two groups—those who elect to conduct their 
business, respectively, on a seven-day-per-week schedule and on a 
six-day-per-week schedule. Employers in the second group may not 
require females to give more than 9 hours’ actual service per day nor 
more than 54 hours per week, said day’s work to be performed within 
a period of 13 consecutive hours, one hour of which shall be allowed 
for meals. Employers in the first group may not permit their female 
help to give more than 8 hours’ actual service per day, the other re- 
strictions being the same as for the second group. The employment 
of minors in these occupations is limited to 8 hours in any one day 
and 48 hours in any one week. Minors may not be employed between 
7p.m.and7a.m. This order is as follows: 

Employers of female help in the public housekeeping occupation in the State of 
Kansas shall elect to conduct their business on a seven-day-per-week schedule or a 
six-day-per-week schedule. 

Employers of female help conducting their business on a six-day-per-week schedule 
shall not permit such help to give more than 9 hours’ actual service per day and 
not to exceed 54 hours per week. Said day’s work shall be performed within a period 
of 13 consecutive hours, one hour of which period shall be allowed for meals. Said 
hour shall not be included as any part of the day’s work. 

Employers of female help conducting their business on a seven-day-per-week 
schedule shall not permit such help to give more than 8 hours’ actual service per day 
and not to exceed 54 hours per week. Said day’s work shall be performed within 
a period of 13 consecutive hours, 1 hour of which shall be allowed for meals. 

Any female employee continuing work after midnight shall be considered a night 
employee, and any employer using the six-day-per-week schedule shall not permit 
night employees to work more than 8 hours within a period of 12 hours in any 24 hours 
and not more than 48 hours in any one week. Employers using the seven-day-per- 
week schedule shall not permit night employees to work more than 7 hours within 
a period of 12 hours in any 24 hours nor more than 48 hours per week. 

Employers of minors in public housekeeping occupations in the State of Kansas 
shall not permit such employees to work more than 8 hours in any one day nor more 
than 6 days in any one week nor more than 48 hours in any one week. Minors shall 
not be employed at night and their hours of service must be between 7 a. m. and 7 
p. m. 

An order relating to and governing hours of work and minimum 
wages to be paid to females and minors working as telephone oper- 
ators is now the subject of hearings, after which its final approval by 
the commission will be required before it becomes effective. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN ON WAR WORK. 


In order to obtain assistance in the work of regulating establish- 
ments employing female labor the industrial welfare commission 
appointed a State war board to make recommendations affecting all 
industries not regulated, giving special attention and consideration 
to the condition of women in industry. during the War. Numerous 
appeals asking for a suspension of orders during war time prompted 
the commission to request the war board to outline the policy which 
shall govern its investigation of females employed on war work and 
furnish a basis for its recommendations to the commission concerning 
women workers during the period of the War. The war board accord- 
ingly issued an open letter, bearing the signatures of its nine members, 
representing equally employers, employees, and the public generally, 
which is being given general circulation throughout the State of 
Kansas and is here reproduced in full. 


AN OPEN LETTER CONCERNING THE WOMEN WORKERS OF KANSAS. 


This board, known as the war board, having been called together by the Industrial 
Weliare Commission of the State of Kansas, deems it expedient to outline the purpose 
of this board and to state the general principle to which we shall adhere in our inves- 
tigation and in any recommendations that we may hereafter make to the industrial 
weliare commission. We most heartily adopt the views expressed in the recommenda- 
tions of Maj. Gen. Crozier, Chief of Ordnance of the United States Army, wherein 
he said: 

“Industrial history proves that reasonable hours, fair working conditions, and a 
proper wage schedule are essential to industrial production.”’ 

It shall also be our aim to make such recommendations as to methods as will increase 
the efficiency of women and minors and be advantageous in the successful conduct 
of the War. In thesupreme test of the Nation’s strength and endurance, continuous 
production of war supplies is the great service which the workers are called upon to 
periorm. This aim can be attained only by insuring the health and welfare of these 
workers. In order to secure the fullest working capacity, wage-earning women and 
minors must be assured proper hours, adequate remuneration and wholesome con- 
ditions of work. Moreover, all women workers must be protected against the bad 
effects of overwork and unwholesome conditions, not merely as workers whose elfi- 
ciency is needed in the War, but as citizens upon whose well-being the future of the 
country largely depends. It will be our purpose to see that existing legal standards be 
rigidly maintained, and where these standards do not justly meet the demands of the 
women workers as above set out, we purpose fairly and impartially to raise the stand 
ards. We believe that adequate steps should be taken to safeguard all women em 
ployees from fatigue and overstrain and by this means insure the highest state 
ciency among such workers. 

As our investigation proceeds we will have occasion to make inquiry into the dif- 
ferent industries of Kansas where females and minors are employed and it shal! be 
our purpose to do exact justice to both employers and employees. The exigencies of 
war have created, and will doubtless continue to create, a tendency on the part of 
employers to ignore the rulings of the industrial welfare commission heretofore adopted 
and to appeal to the commiission for a suspension of these rulings during the cor 
tinuance of the War. We believe that such disposition on-the part of employers is 
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unwarranted and unwise and detrimental to the best interest of the women workers 
of the State. It interferes with the maximum production of war supplies and is not 
to the best interest of the Nation in the prosecution of its war program. 

In this view the war board is supported by the expressed recommendations of the 
President of the United States, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Secretary of Labor, and the Council of National Defense. It shall be our purpose to 
follow the recommendations made by Government officials with regard to the standards 
for employment of women and we shall endeavor to work harmoniously with the 
Government in its attempt to bring about a high state of efficiency and the maximum 
production of supplies, and to this end we shall make recommendations concerning 
hours of labor for women and minors where they have not heretofore been fixed by 
the commission, wages commensurate with the cost of living, prohibition of unneces- 
sary night work as a protection both morally and physically to women workers, rest 
periods, time for meals, regular holidays, proper provision for seats, and the prohi- 
bition of excessive and unreasonable lifting, and many other recommendations which 
will no doubt present themselves as our investigation proceeds, 





REGULATION OF HOURS AND WAGES IN THE PEA CANNERIES OF 
WISCONSIN. 

On April 30, 1918, the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin issued 
orders regulating the hours of employment and wages of woman 
workers in pea canneries of the State. These orders establish 10 
hours per day and 55 hours per week as the normal working period. 
In emergencies woman workers may be employed overtime on not 
more than 15 days during the pea-canning season, the total hours 
worked, including overtime, not to exceed 12 in any day or 70 during 
any week. The orders provide a minimum wage for inexperienced 
female workers of 15 cents an hour during the regular working day 
“of 10 hours, and 22 cents an hour for overtime, and for experienced 
workers a minimum of 18 cents an hour and 25 cents an hour for 
overtime. 

The commission states that— 

From the testimony before the commission it is clear that much of the work which 
women do in pea canneries is comparatively light; but it is also monotonous work, 
and in some plants is done under conditions characterized by excessive heat and great 
humidity. The work of picking, at which a large number of women are employed in 
pea canneries, is admitted to involve considerable eyestrain. Considering all factors, 
the work of women in pea canneries is not of such a character as would warrant the 
commission in reducing the hours of labor below those which prevail in other indus- 
tries. It is equally clear from the testimony that this work is not so totally different 
in character from that done by women in other employments as to warrant the com- 
mission in establishing a normal working day in excess of the 10 hours a day at day 
work and 8 hours a night at night work permitted by the statutes. When normal 
conditions prevail the pea canneries should comply with these restrictions as well as 
all other places of employment. 

In pea canning, however, abnormal conditions are quite frequently met with, 
occasioned by breakdowns, bad weather, or climatic changes. On such occasions 
the factory must operate longer than the normal hours or part of the food product will 
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be lost. Shelled peas can not readily be kept overnight; hence it is always necessary 
to can all peas on the same day on which they are vined. At such times it is desirable 
that pea-canning factories should be permitted to employ their female help in excess 
of 10 hours per day. In so far as overtime on such occasions is not prejudicial to the 
life, health, safety, or welfare of the women employed, it should be permitted. But 
the commission is convinced that women in pea-canning factories should not be 
employed for more than 12 hours in any one day or for more than 70 hours in any one 


week. 


The orders of the commission, made in accordance with the above 
findings, are as follows: 


Order No. 1: The normal working days for women in pea-canning factories shall 
not exceed 10 hours a day or 55 hours a week, exclusive of mealtime. 
Order No. 2: When abnormal conditions prevail by reason of breakdowns, bad 
weather or climatic changes, pea-canning factories which have complied with the 
iws regarding safety and sanitation and the orders of the industrial commission 
issued thereunder, and which have made due provision for observing Order No. 1 
while canning peas may employ women in the canning factory proper and in the 
warehouse in excess of the statutory limit for women of 10 hours a day on not to exceed 
) days during the season, but not more than 12 hours on any day, and not more than 
7) hours during any week, provided the following conditions are observed: 
a) Women including permit girls who have not been employed in any pea~anning 


’ 


factory prior to this season shall be paid not less than 15 cents per hour for work 
within the statutory limit for women of 10 hours a day, and not less than 22 cents 
per hour for work in excess of this limit, 

(b) Women including permit girls who have been employed in any pea-canning 
factory prior to this season shall be paid not less than 18 cents per hour for work 
within the statutory limit for women of 10 hours a day and not less than 25 cents 
per hour for work in excess of this limit. 

(c) There must be a period of rest of at least 9 consecutive hours from the ending 
of work on any one day to the beginning of work on the next day. 

Nore: A day shall be considered to be the 24 hours beginning at 6 o’clock a. m, 
of each calendar day. 

Order No. 3: Pea-canning factories must designate some one person in their plant 
to see that these orders are observed, who will be held responsible jointly with the 
employer for all violations. The name of this person must be submitted to the com- 
mission before the beginning of the canning season. 

Order No. 4: Correct permanent time and statistical records shall be kept at each 
plant, subject to the approval of the industrial commission and open to inspection 
at all times, and a final report containing detailed information shall be made by the 
employer to the commission on blanks furnished by the commission. 

Order No. 5: Copies of these orders shall be posted and kept posted in at least 
three different places in each factory. 

April 30, 1918. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 





WOMEN MUNITION WORKERS IN FRANCE. 
BY MARY CONYNGTON, 


There is no question that women have played an important part 
in the industrial life of France since the outbreak of the War. As 
the men were mobilized, the women took their places, carried on 
without interruption, as far as war conditions permitted, the ordinary 
industries, helped to meet the tremendous demand for munition 
filled the vacant clerical places, did their utmost in agriculture, 
helped to man the depleted postal, express, and railway services, 
and in general showed themselves able and more than willing to take 
their part in a field of activity far wider than had ever been opened 
to them before. But whereas in England the employment of women 
in new occupations was a matter for cautious consideration and 
much discussion, in France it was taken as a matter of course. Dis- 
cussions and reports concerning their new activities are conspicuous 
by their rarity, and even to-day, nearly four years after the change 
in their condition began, it is impossible to learn, except for the 
establishments under the control of the factory inspectors, how far 
the number of women employed has increased, or to secure details 
as to the new occupations they have taken up, and how they have 
fared therein. 

For this matter-of-course attitude toward their work the economic 
position occupied by women before the War seems to be largely 
responsible. According to the traditional English idea, wage- 
earning was a man’s business, and a woman’s appearance in the 
business or industrial world was theoretically a merely temporary 
and accidental circumstance, or else a confession of poverty. In 
France, on the contrary, although the women were expected, as a 
matter of course, to be good housekeepers and devoted mothers, 
they were also expected, as a matter of course, to share in the business 
side of the family life. Throughout the middle classes it was the 
natural thing for a woman on marriage to take a part in her husband’s 
business, to keep the books, or go into the shop or store, or help in 
the buying, or otherwise act as a business partner. Consequently, 
when war called the men away, there was no particular opposition 
to be overcome before women could take their places. They had 
always helped in the family business; now the field of their activities 
was extended, and they appeared in some kinds of work they had not 
formerly engaged in, but the change was one of degree, not of kind. 
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Another circumstance which prevented their employment from 
taking as great a hold upon the popular imagination as in England 
was the possibility of importing labor. In England, workers might 
be brought in from Ireland to some extent, but the supply was 
limited, and apart from it there was practically no chance of bringing 
in outside help. But France could and did import male laborers in 
creat numbers. This policy was adopted in 1915, when a scarcity 
oi labor began to be felt, and by December, 1916, as officially 
reported, 191,700 workers from the colonies and from foreign 
countries were employed in industry, commerce, and agriculture, 
ind in particular in jnunition work. The existence of this reserve 
abor supply made it unnecessary for France to insist so strongly 
upon the duty of women to enter industrial work. It was less 
necessary to work up interest and enthusiasm over what they could 
do in the way of patriotic service, and their employment was not 
brought into the limelight as it was in England. There was even 
some doubt whether in the interest of the race foreign labor should 
not be relied upon altogether to meet the need of the hour, the indus- 
trial employment of women being restricted to its former level, or 
perhaps even reduced.? This view does not seem to have made 
much headway, but its existence would have a tendency to keep 
public authorities from stressing the importance of women’s work. 

Owing to this general attitude it is not possible to follow the 
development of new lines of work for women in France as it is in 
England. In general, it may be said that, just as in England, the 
outbreak of the War was followed by a severe crisis of unemploy- 
ment, which was felt more generally by the women than by the 
men. The recovery was more rapid than it was in England, and by 
the beginning of 1915 the number of the unemployed had sunk to 
the prewar level During 1915 it was found necessary to urge 
women to enter industry, and to bring in workers from abroad. In 
this article only munition workers are considered. 

In France, even more than in Great Britain, one of the first and 
most pressing necessities was an immense production of munitions, 
but the methods adopted to secure this differed in the two countries. 
The English Government took general control and oversight of the 
munitions industries, carrying on a large part of the production in 
national factories, and exercising a close control over private 
employers to whom contracts were let. [France at first relied almost 
wholly on private enterprise, and though later on the Government 
took a more direct share in production, private employers still 
control a large part of the industry. In 1915 an English commis- 


4 Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Paris, September-November, 1916, p. 429. 
8 See, for example, L* France pays ouvrier, by Pierre Hamp, Parts, 1916, pp. 58-61. 
§ Bulletin des Usines de Guerre, Paris, Feb. 18, 1018, p. 337, 
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sion visited France “‘to report on the causes whieh have contribut: 


to the enormous increase which has taken place in the productio 
of munitions in that country, notwithstanding that one-eighth 
the country and five-eighths of the former metallurgical activ 
are in the hands of the enemy.” They foun the Governme: 
taking almost no direct part in the production: 

It is remarkable that this effort is due to private enterprise. No factories have | 
subsidized by the Government, nor have loans of any kind been made to the owne 
The owners have, at competitive prices, taken orders from the Government, and 
the strength of these orders have purchased land, built factories, procured machiner 
and now depend on the contract prices for reimbursement of their outlay and 
gaining the profit to which they are entitled.! 

The commission found that the small shop formed an importa 
factor in the production of munitions, machine operations being ow 
special field. 1t was estimated that at that time there were 1,800 o 
these small shops in the Paris district alone. These were dilate, 
family affairs in which the question of the sex of the worker wa 
hardly raised. The women of the family took their part, as 
matter of course, and if outside workers were added as demand 
increased, there was no prejudice against women workers to be 
overcome. The report cites the case of one small shop in whic! 
the day shift was superintended by the father and daughter, and 
the night shift by the mother and son: 

Although the shop was of meager proportions and the equipment poor, very satis 
factory output was effected, due no doubt to the spirit which dominated everyor 
employed init. Inanother case, a very smal! shop, the work had been superinten 
by the wife oi the owner, who was serving in the army. The woman worked herse!: 
to death, and the husband was ordered back from the army to continue the work sh 
had been doing.? 

It is difficult to get preciee data as to the number of women 
employed in munition work, owing partly, perhaps, to their being 
thus scattered through small shops. Some indication of thei 
increasing sia is found in the following figures: 

NUMBER OF WOMEN REPORTED AS EMPLOYED IN MUNITION MAKING AT SPECIFIi 
PERIODS! 











| In private | In Btate | 
Date. ° establish- | est ablish- | Total. 
ments. ments 
' 
ee ee ree 
PU BORGES « . siisinddcncbabbwee bbs <d% sh sdecedcccconcéececcessecs 39, 000 | 14, 162 44,1 
na eel eeeaceazcasienes nara ,_Aien acdkidnes 82, 007 26 , 293 104, 3 
I, BIN 6.5 6ec'c bp bid pulgbldes Abbi db te doe 9s scabs ccbsoenc cs 297, 165 63, 366 360, 5 
I ean dectogtaneerrieppersesanncee saree ee aaiaininniging 322, 067 io 77, 564 | 399, | 
! 





1 Great Britain, Ministry of Munitions, Beier on the Ol tout oft munitions in » France, theumber, 1915, 
p.3. (Cd. 8187.) 

2? Idem, p. 4. 

3 Bulletin du ~ gee du Travail, July-August, 1915, pp. 180, 181; January-February, 1916, p. 7; Janu- 
ary-February, 1918, p. 6. (The figures for 1917 and 1918 are calculated from percentages giv en ‘in the 
bulletin last quoted.) 

4 The figures for private cstablishments were taken in the latter half of July, while those for State estab- 


lishments are for June 30. 
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The proportion which women formed of the total number of 
workers in these establishments rose from 14 per cent in January, 
1916, to 23 per cent in January, 1918. 

During 1914 and the first part of 1915, the difficulty was to secure 
employment for idle workers rather than to secure workers, and no 
record can be found of any effort to increase the number of women 
employed. During the latter part of 1915 the demand for workers 
outstripped the supply, and laborers were brought in from French 
colonies and from foreign countries.’ But there were several objec- 
tions to this policy, and in 1916 the Government began to urge the 
more extensive employment of women, especially in munition work. 
In July, 1916, the controller of military work in Paris published an 
appeal to employers to substitute women for the men withdrawn 
for the army wherever this might be practicable, and cited numer- 
ous operations in the manufacture of munitions in which they had 
been found satisfactory. In the same month appeared an official 
announcement forbidding the employment of mobilized men on 
specified operations in munition factories, and expressly reserving 
these operations for women.? A week later an official note was 
published, pointing out operations apart from the manufacture of 
shells which women could undertake. In this note it was urged 
that good working conditions should be provided and that women 
should not be discouraged by having their piece rates cut as they 
gained dexterity. ‘‘Overseers and foremen are urged not to be too 
severe, and to remember that the presence of these women is urgently 
necessary for the national welfare.’’* Soon after this the War Office 
advocated the transfer of women from places where their work was 
not needed to munition centers where they could be employed upon 
work of national importance. Careful arrangements for such trans- 
fers were outlined. Employers wishing to secure such workers 
were required to submit an application covering the following points: 4 

(1) The kind of work to which the women thus secured should be put. (2) The 
wages offered, whether at piece rate or by the day; also whether work would be by 
night or by day. (3) Whether the employer would furnish lodging; if so, whether in 
dormitories or chambers; how many bedsin each? (4) Whether the employer expects 
to furnish board? (5) If the employer does not furnish board and lodging, what 
arrangements can the women make for these in the neighborhood? 


Appeals to employers to take advantage of this means of securing 
additional workers appeared rather frequently thereafter in official pub- 
lications, and later in the year employers were urged to extend the list 
of operations turned over towomen. It was pointed out that women 








1 For details, see MONTHLY REVIEW, August, 1917, p. 117. 

2 Bulletin des Usines de Guerre, Paris, July 17, 1916, p. 95; July 24, 1916, p. 10h 
3Idem, July 31, 1916. 

‘Idem, Aug. 28, 1916, 
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are especially fitted for operations requiring care and precision, and 
examples were given of establishments in which they have been 
employed successfully in the most delicate operations of tool making. 
Accounts were given also of methods by which in various establish 
ments they were being trained for skilled work. 

By the end of the year 1916 all the women readily obtainable were 
at work, and the public employment bureaus were called upon to look 
up further sources of supply. Women who were accustomed to work 
for wages, 1t was admitted, were for the most part employed, the excep- 
tions being mainly those who were kept at home by the care of small 
children or invalid dependents; but much might be done by recruiting 
among women who had never been industrially employed. It was 
advised that a beginning should be made among those receiving 
allotments, either as refugees or as dependents of men in military 
service; it would be well to commence by presenting the matter 
gently to them, the need of the country for their services should be set 
forth, and doubtless they would respond. It was urged that at 
the very least an inquiry should be made among these women in each 
locality to find out how many of those aged 21 or over were without 
young children or other ties which would interfere with their employ- 
ment.’ The figures given above show how successful these efforis 
were in increasing the number of women employed in munition work. 


FORMER OCCUPATIONS. 


As a result of these various measures the number of women munition 
workers increased from 44,162 in 1915 to an estimated total of 399,631 
at the beginning of 1918. As was the case in England, these were 
brought in from a variety of other pursuits or from household life. 
In 1915 the British commission already referred to found that the 
1,887 women employed in one large factory had previously been 


occupied as follows? 
Number. Per cent 


ng gear a TE eae ER rR leg er ee pa pene a OR aE 400s 21.2 
Domestic servants or children’s nurses...............--.-ceeeeeeeceee 103 5.5 
aiken dal end caddcagecescagpeconenspadnnes wis 311 16.5 
ee oiamlns eel haceseunedadeteeeonesen 4 a 
TT UU UES SSeS ST EEGs ods vec cde coc Upudaeeghutecsaedid «he sepers zee 6 s«42.3 
Dressmakers, milliners, garment makers................-.---+---+----0-- 641 34.0 
Se IE SE, > no oo oc oo oc oc tec seccveceseebecseceeees 24 1.2 
VAUE CRONE s <<. 0 ddoden <page spacde ne babdde ine 46406 00 bib) +04 172 9.1] 

EAA D Aa Pee dENE MEV Ac ksi pasobsodcdébedndserscccbementecesss 1,887 100.0 


These data were collected in 1915, at a time when little if any 
effort had been made to induce women to take up munition work, 
yet they show that 27 per cent of the women had come either directly 








1 Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Paris, January-March, 1917, p. 3*, 
? Great Britain, Ministry of Munitions, Report on output of munitions in France, December, 1915, p. 9. 
(Cd. 8187.) 
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from their homes or from nonindustrial pursuits. This is a trifle 
over the proportion—25 per cent—of the English women in muni- 
tion work in 1917 who are estimated to have come from the same 
sources. In 1916 a writer on the labor problem gave the following 
data as to the former occupations of 4,463 women employed in a 


shell factory at Lyons: — 

Nu } r . ; 
rr rr 2. 2 an sn vcasceddisabiwenaeewaseere 1, 326 29.7 
In ETE LIS CT eT eS | eT Ey 1, 3920 2v.0 
I Sie aehieees gmbdn ces veedeneneamensbeeshesenebs 690 15.5 
hs ene ie es been vewes badbaeeweneeeeekenee 360 SO 
i tte cand tilt chnnn ee ae nc aaah bas wesebene 531 11.9 
I eater alle cees anus dh eeetanetbobederueee 236 5.3 
NEEM A, Se es ee a ene Seiten: a 1, 463 100.0 


Here the percentage coming from nonindustrial or no pursuits is 
noticeably higher, yet these ficures, too, were collected before def- 
inite efforts to enlist housewives and unemployed women had been 
launched. Unfortunately, no general figures on this subject are 
at hand, and it can not be said whether these two factories are 
typical of conditions in the industry as a whole. 


HOURS. 


On the 2d, 5th, and 14th of August, 1914, the minister of labor 
addressed circulars to the divisional inspectors, instructing them 
to permit overtime work and other relaxations of the factory laws 
in view of the national emergency. Enforcement of the factory 
laws should take second place, and the inspectors should devote 
themselves primarily to securmg the most intense production pos- 
sible. Prosecutions for violations of the factory laws should be 
undertaken only when an employer, after warning, persisted in 
practices plainly detrimental to the health of his force. 

These sweeping relaxations led to some abuses, and on August 22 
the minister issued another circular, statmg that complaints had 
been received that some employers were requiring unreasonably 
long hours from their employees, although severe unemployment 
prevailed in their neighborhood. In such eases the inspectors 
were to insist that the employer increase his force rather than his 
hours, excepting only when the work of national defense might be 
interfered with by this policy.* Thereafter the question of hours 
dropped out of sight for some considerable time. The English com- 
mission reported that practically all the factories ran night as well 
as day shifts, and that women worked the same hours as men. In 
some cases the three-shift system prevailed. Elsewhere the night 





1 La France pays ouvrier, by Pierre Hamp, Paris, 1916, p. 49. 
? Bulletin de Il’ Office du Travail, October-December, 1914, pp. 99*, 100*, 
%Idem, p. 100*, 
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shift usually worked 10 hours, with one hour for the midnight break. 
The day shifts began at from 6 to 7 a. m., had a break of from one 
to two hours in the middle of the day, and stopped work at from 
6 to 8 p. m., giving a working day of from 10 to 12 hours. T! 
Saturday hours were as long as those of other days, but the com- 
mission states that “in some cases no work is done on Sundays after 
Bad timekeeping was exceedingly rare. ‘The time lost 
by the working people does not exceed on the average 1 per cent 


hoon 


of the total time.” The commission was emphatic in stating that 
the workers did not appear to suffer from the long hours: 


There is no evidence of fatigue from the long hours worked either on da 


y shift or 
night shift. This is worthy of note, as the temperature of the shops is so high as to 
make the atmosphere oppressive, and even at this temperature the workpeople have 
rigged up screens to prevent any draft playing on them. Perhaps the best evidence 
of the absence of industrial fatigue is afforded by the intensity of production and 
the good timekeeping. On the other hand, it must be kept in view that the long 
break in the middle of the day, and the absence of overtime beyond the usual working 


hours, have no doubt an important bearing on this question. 


Other observers speak of the effect of the long dinner hour in 
warding off fatigue, while still others attribute this result to the spirit 
in which the French take their work. “7 
told, ‘“ but as soon as they stop they stop altogether and don’t let the 
thought of their work weigh on them. They are fond of company, 
and they gather together at their dinner and rest periods, and sing 


rm 


‘ i. 2 9) , 
hey work hard,” we are 


and jest and enjoy themselves, going back to their work fresh and 
invigorated.” Whatever the cause, the result seems unquestioned. 

In 1917 some restrictions began to be imposed. On Juné 29 the 
minister of armaments issued a circular declaring that thenceforth 
one day of rest weekly should be given all women working in State 
munition factories. This rest must be given to the workers col- 
lectively, and by preference on Sunday, although if the circum- 
stances of the case called for it, another day might be substituted. 
Only under very exceptional circumstances should the weekly rest 
be given up, and then only temporarily. July 1, 1917, another cir- 
cular followed, setting the limit of a day’s work for women at 10 
hours, ‘‘ broken by one or several periods of rest, amounting to at 
least one hour.” ? 

NIGHT WORK. 

At the time of the visit of the English commission women were 
not numerously employed at night, but this condition was already 
changing: 

Not much female labor is employed on night shift. So far the tendency is to have 
a female day shift and male night shift. This, however, is being modified, and 


! Great Britain, Ministry of Munitions, Report on output of munitions in France, December, 1915, p. 7. 
(Cd 8187.) 
* Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Paris, June-July, 1917, pp. 62*, 63*, 
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probably women will, tp a large extent, be engaged on night shift. Where three 
shifts are worked, the women are of course engaged during the night.! 

Thereafter the number of women employed at night increased so 
rapidly that six months later the Committee on Women’s Work ? 
protested against the situation, and on June 29, 1916, an official 
notice was issued restricting night work for women. The inspectors 
were instructed that the employment at night of girls under 18 was not 
to be permitted, and that the employment of women aged 18 to 21 might 
be allowed only when there was a real scarcity of older labor, and then 
only for limited periods. Older women might not be employed at 
night if they were in delicate health, or had young children whose care 
would prevent their resting properly by day, or were anticipating 
motherhood. Women on night shift should not work more than 10 
hours at the outside, and the time should be less.’ 

The situation continued unsatisfactory, however, and on June 6, 
1917, at the instance of the Committee on Women’s Work, an inves- 
tigation was undertaken by the factory inspectors to see how far the 
above directions were being enforced. The investigation was con- 
lined to the establishments under the control of the divisional inspec- 
tors, excluding those industries, such as sugar refining, in which the 
employment of adult women at night is specially authorized. None 
of the arsenals or other establishments conducted by the Ministries 
{ War and the Navy were included, nor were any establishments 
covered in which women were employed at night only temporarily 
or under exceptional circumstances. Thus limited the investigation 
included 787 establishments, in which 164,267 women and girls were 
employed. Of these, 58,784, or 36 per cent, were employed at night. 
Among these night workers were found 1,576 girls between 16 and 
18 years old, employed in 165 establishments, and 519 younger than 
16, employed in 60 establishments. The hours in these night shifts 
varied as follows: 


Number of establishments working specified hours at night. 


i Ce). Linc enbegde ses cebnecdabethewscovewacss 1] 
ar. . cb ecadukdnases seceded <Seeebeebonde sss 4 
i, . one ead eee bececscedeesedeseeesseebece ses 72 
ES To, RE Tee ee ee ee 565 
NN en, eT 76 
Reg in Ra A ait ep eres ee ES eae nay een ne i) 


In 163 of these establishments (21 per cent) the length of the night 
shift was over 10 hours. In 44 the night shift worked longer hours 


1 Great Britain, Ministry of Munitions, Report on output of munitions in France, December, 1915, p. 5, 
(Cd. 8187.) 

2 For scope of this committee’s work see p. 126. 

’ Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Paris, July-August, 1916, p. 131*, 

‘A report of this investigation is given in the Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Paris, January-Feb- 
ruary, 1918, pp. 33-37. 
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than the day shift, and in 38 of these the night hours exceeded bot! 
the day hours and the 10-hour limit set by the ministerial circula 
of June, 1916. The investigators mentioned that in 34 establish 
ments not included in the above list the employment of women ha 
been given up before the investigation had begun. 

The investigators reported an evident effort to make night work ; 
»asy for women as possible. A number of reasons were advanced fo 
the use of women and girls and for the hours they worked. In thy 
region about Nancy, the employment of young girls at night wa 
explained on the ground of the general disorganization of industr 
caused by the repeated bombardments. In other localities the leng: 
of the night shift was explained as due to the necessity of allowing fi 
time lost by incursions of enemy aircraft. ‘‘These make it necessar 
to suspend work frequently, sometimes as often as four or five times 
in one night.’”’ Some employers stated that they put young peop! 
on the night shift at the request of the parents themselves. ‘‘ Whe) 
either the fathers or the mothers or both work on a night shift the) 
demand that their young sons or daughters shall work on the sam 
shift with them, saying that in this way it is easier to arrange t] 
family life with respect to meals, sleep, and the proper oversight « 
the young people.’ 

Some of the employers investigated gave up night work for wom: 
as a consequence of the representations made by the inspecto: 
while others diminished the number employed. In December, 1917 
the committee on women’s work, after long discussion of the report 
expressed pleasure at the progress made in reducing the employment 
at night of women and young girls, but urged the abolition of all suc! 
work for females as rapidly as possible, and its immediate abolitio: 
for girls under 18. They also asked that reports on this subject should 
be made every three months. 

February 11, 1918, the minister of armaments called upon the lab 
controllers to investigate and report upon the employment of wome: 
at night, directing at the same time that such work should be sup 
pressed as quickly as practicable.’ The results of this investigatio 


are not yet available. 
WAGES. 


The question of women’s wages did not come to the front for son 
time. In November, 1914, an official circular directed the inspect: 
to investigate and report on the wages paid workers on army sup 
plies. Complaints had been received that employers who had take: 
contracts for such goods were paying wages below the normal stan 
dard of their districts, and the military authorities were determined 
if this practice existed, to break it up.?_ In April, 1915, another cir 





1 Bulletin des Usines de Guerre, Paris, Feb. 18, 1918. 
§ Bulletin de l’Office du Travail, October-December, 1914, p. 100*. 
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cular declared that further contracts would be refused to employers 
offending in this way, and that thenceforth contracts would contain 
what was practically a ‘‘fair wages’ clause.’ Later, in October, 
1915, came a ministerial circular statmg that certain employers 
holding army contracts had been cutting piece rates as the workers 
vained dexterity, and declaring with convincing emphasis that this 
practice would not be tolerated.2. These circulars, however, dealt 
with wages generally, and contained no reference to women’s wages 
apart from men’s. ‘Towards the close of 1915 the British commission 
reported that practically all the work, except ‘‘tool-room work, sct- 
ting up and floor laboring” was paid at piece-rate prices, the raics 
for men and women being the same. They also added that ‘‘no 
applications for general advances in wages have been made by the 
workpeople since the commencement of the War.’’’ 

Early in 1916 a ministerial circular was issued, stating that the 
number of women in munition work had so increased that it was neces- 
sary to lay down some general principles concerning their payment, 
Three classes were distinguished: 

(1) Women on women’s work. These must be paid the normal 
and current rate of the district for work of that kind. 

(2) Women on work which had not been done before the War and 
which therefore could not be regarded as being either men’s or 
women’s. Rates for such work should be fixed on the basis of rates 
currently paid for the kind of work most nearly resembling it already 
In use. 

(3) Women on work recognized as men’s. If the women performed 
all the work they should be paid the same rates as the men, but if they 
had the help of men in some part of the work, or if special machinery 
had been installed to bring the work within their power, deductions 
might be made for these things. Their total earnings, however, plus 
what was paid to the men, or plus a fair allowance for the cost of the 
extra appliances, should equal the total which would be paid to men 
engaged on such work. 

If, owing either to the increasing cost of living or to the introduction 
of improved machinery or methods, it should become desirable to 
change rates once fixed, this should be done in accordance with gen- 
eral principles applying equally to both sexes. Special or local cir- 
cumstances might make it difficult to apply general principles without 
causing inconvenience or even hardship. To meet this situation, the 
minister declared his intention of forming a committee on women’s 
work, before whom such cases should be brought, and whose decision, 
when approved by the minister, should be authoritative.‘ 








! Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, May-June, 1915, p. 30*. 
*Idem, November-December, 1915, p. 119*. 

*Great Britain, Ministry of Munitions, Report on output of munitions in France, 1915, p.7. (Cd. SL87,) 
‘ Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, January-February, 1916, pp. 35*-38*, 
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Toward the end of 1916 the increasing cost of living brought: abou 
some disputes over wages, leading in some cases to strikes in munitior 
factories, and to prevent further difficulty of this kind a presidentia 
decree authorized the formation of permanent councils of conciliatio: 
and arbitration before which industrial disputes were required to } 
brought, the right both to strike and to lock out being thencefort 
denied to munition workers and employers. As a part of the work 
these boards, minimum rates were to be fixed in each Departmen 
the minimum being always sufficient to permit an average worke 
to earn a living wage.' The basic time rates fixed for women in.th 
Department of the Seine under this plan were lower than those fi 
men—(men’s rate, 1 frane (19.3 cents) per hour, women’s, 0.75 fran 
(14.5 cents)—but piece rates were the same for both. By Augus' 
1917, rates had been fixed for munition factories in all the importan 
industrial districts, and later, as the cost of living continued to rise 
it was arranged that while these rates should remain unchanged, : 
system of bonuses, varying according to the fluctuations in prices 
should be adopted.? 

There are no figures available showing how women fared under thes: 
wage regulations. One writer, describing a visit to a large munitio. 
factory at Lyon, in which about 7,000 women were employed, say 
that they were able to earn from 4 to 14 francs (77.2 cents to $2.70 
a day,* but there is nothing to show how these earnings compare, i! 
real value, with those of prewar days. Another writer says tha 


employment in munitions work “has brought about a considerabl, 


and necessary increase in women’s wages. They have learned | 
know the value of their labor.” ¢ 


WELFARE WORE. 


In the early days of the War the public authorities tried to prevent 
underpayment and overwork for the munition employees by mean: 


of fair wages clauses and the supervision of the factory inspectors 
but further than this they did not think it necessary to go. fT 
1916, when it became evident that the War was to be a longer affai 
than had at first been hoped, a special Committee on Women’s Wor 
was formed, to consider and give advice on questions of women’ 
wages, on methods of securing and employing women, on the organ 
zation of canteens, créches, and the like, and to take general ove: 


sight of matters pertaining to the health and morals of wome: 
engaged on munition work.’ From this time on orders have bee: 
issued with the view of limiting night work for women, establishin: 





1 Bulletin des Usines de Guerre, Paris, Jan. 22, 1917, p. 305. 

Idem, *Aug. 27, 1917, p. 139; Dec. 31, 1917, p. 286. 

8 Problémes Economiques nés de la Guerre, by André Le Bon, Paris, 1918, p. 180. 
4 La France pays ouvrier, by Pierre Hamp, Paris, 1916, p. 58. 

§ Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Paris, June, 1916, p. 98*, 
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eood working conditions, and generally safeguarding them, espe- 
cially the mothers and the young girls. Just as was the case in 
England, it was found necessary to make special provisions for the 
numbers of new workers brought into regions not equipped for their 
accommodation. Employers provided what was needed in varying 
degrees. Frequently they were obliged to build hostels and install 
canteens; some went much further. At the national establishment 
for manufacturing explosives at Sevran-Livry a complete village 
was built, ‘‘in which the workers of both sexes who had come from 
a distance might live in the best conditions both of hygiene and 
comfort.” ? 

In many cases less ambitious efforts were made to accommodate 
the workers. On the ground that the difficulties arising from the 
immense influx of workers demanded some outside intervention, a 
private association was formed in the spring of 1917 to meet ome 
of the deficiencies in these accommodations, which began by providing 
comfortable canteens, with rest and recreation rooms attached, for 
women workers in munition factories. The line of work to which 
the greatest attention was directed was that of providing for the 
care of babies whose mothers were in munition factories, and espe- 
cially of seeing that the employment of the mothers did not prevent 
the babies from being properly nursed. From time to time minis- 
terial circulars were issued,’ setting forth the provisions which must 
be made in establishments working for the State in order to secure 
the proper care of expectant mothers, and of each mother and baby 
during the first year of the latter’s life. In a country where even 
before the War the falling birth rate was a source of grave concern, 
there was naturally anxiety as to the effect of the employment of 
mothers both on the birth rate and on infantile mortality. Con- 
sequently, employers were urged to see that women had a period of 
rest, with pay, both before and after confinement, and to fit up 
nurseries, where mothers might leave their babies under good care 
while they were at work, and nursing rooms, where they might go to 
nurse their babies at suitable intervals, without loss of pay for the 
time thus used. With a view to making these provisions more 
effective, the Conseil National de Paris offered in 1917 a training 
course on the theory and practice of baby care for those wishing to 
fit themselves for positions as attendants in such day nurseries and 
créches. A similar course was soon after established at Rouen. In 
the fall of 1917 the Committee on Women’s Work was strongly 
urging the addition of créches and day nurseries to all hostels erected 
for employees. 








! Bulletin des Usines de Guerre, Paris, Nov. 5, 1917, p. 217. 
? For terms of such circulars sce the MONTHLY REVIEW, July, 1917, p. 39; January, 1918, p. 69; February, 
1918, p. 213. 
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TRAINING AND OUTPUT OF WOMEN. 


The French have not, as the British have, established trainin 
courses and factories in which women are prepared to take uj; 
skilled work. At the outset they were trained, as far as any train- 
ing was needed for what they did, by the men with whom they 
worked. ‘‘In some cases a man will teach a woman, who will then 
take his place and teach another woman, and thereafter be promoted 
and replaced as a teacher by her pupil.” ' Later on, when it was 
desired to put women to work demanding a little more skill, th 
same method was adopted as in England at the beginning of thx 
war—a group of women were put on machine work, a man being 
told off to supervise, to keep the machines in order, to adjust and 
repair tools, and generally to do what the women were not capabl 
of doing themselves. In other cases a woman would be set to work 
as a helper to a man; sometimes she would be assigned to him as 
a kind of apprentice, being expected to pick up his work as rapidly 
as possible. Im March, 1917, the minister of armaments addressed 
a circular to the directors of artillery establishments, pointing out 
the need of training more workers for skilled operations and giving 
details of a plan for offering this training.2, Women, especially thos 
who were young and had shown aptitude for the work, were to hb: 
included in this training. Even before this occasional references had 
appeared in different ministerial circulars to women employed in 
work demanding both skill and training. Presumably these have 
been trained by individual employers for work in their own shops. 

The necessity for intense production has led to the installation ot 
automatic machinery and subdivision of labor, two conditions which 
are usually favorable to a good production on the part of women. 
Where strength is a requisite the women are said to be less effective 
than men, but where dexterity and swiftness count, their output is 
the better. A former factory mspector of France, writing of the 
condition of French working women, says that the system of deduc- 
tions from their piece rates on account of improved devices or mas- 
culine help tends to increase their output. 

At the lathes for 155-shells the women have been provided with pneumatic tackle 
and for this reason get a ‘‘ quarter less,’’ while men have a higher wage because the) 
handle the shells by hand. Yet the women succeeded in turning more shells in a 
day than the men. The women thus obliged to produce 125 pieces while the work 
men produce only 100 force themselves continually. * * * War industry has us 
women to speed up production. They have frequently set a new pace in factories 
where it was insufficient.* 


1 Great Britain, Ministry of Munitions, Report on output of munitions in France, December, 1915, p. | 
(Cd. 8187.) 

2 Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Paris, April-May, 1917, p. 44*; summarized in MONTHLY REVIEW 
October, 1917, p. 43. 

§“War and the French working woman,”’ by Pierre Hamp, in the New Republic, June 1, 1918, p. 145. 
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Officially France has not, up to a recent period, displayed much 
interest in the question of how the women engaged in these new occu- 
pations may fare at the close of the War. There has been some dis- 
cussion of the matter by various writers on economic and social 
problems, in which some anxiety appears as to the effect of their com- 
petition in lowering wages, but the main concern has been as to the 
effect on the race of their economic emancipation. When the great 
increase in the employment of women began some writers argued 
strongly against the admission of women to the new and better paid 
occupations, stating frankly that if a woman can earn living wages 
there is little chance that she will marry, or, marrying, consent to 
bear children.!. The Government, however, does not seem to share 
this fear, for it has lately called on the Committee On Women’s V\ ori 
to investigate and report on the best way of utilizing industrially 
the women who will be set free as the demand for munitions declines. 
The committee, after taking counsel with trade-unionists, women 
leaders, social workers, and large employers, decided that the first 
step was to make a survey of the women at present employed, and of 
the demand likely to exist for their services at the close of the War. 
They have accordingly sent out to employers a questionnaire, asking 


each to return full details as to the number of women at present 








employed, with their industrial history, and also to give an outline 
, of what plans the employer has for his own business after the War, 
. stating how many women he will then wish to employ. The com- 
mittee also asked for the opinions of those questioned as to the best 
f steps to be taken in order that the ‘valuable collaboration”’ whi h 
’ women have given to munition work may be continued to the advan- 
, tage of peace industries.?- The results of this investigation are not 
a" yet at hand. 
s ae 
© WOMAN AND CHILD LABOR IN TENNESSEE, 
4 The activities of the Tennessee Department of Workshop and 
a Factory Inspection, in its efforts to enforce the laws affecting employ- 
ment of woman and child workers, are set forth in the fifth annual 
% report of the department, covering the 13 months ending December 
ay 5) 7 = . 

; 31, 19173 The report states that although there were conclusive 
a . ° ° . 
kK. reasons to believe that some employers were overworking their girl 
2 employees, the difficulty has been to provide proof of this in such 
es — a ee ee ee a - a 

1“The higher a woman’s wages the greater will be her unwillingness to bear children, and the smaller, 
ifshe does have any, will be their chance of survival, since the mother in her desire to continue her earnings 
will as soon as possible leave her baby to the care of others and to the risks of artificial feeding. The more 
. women in the factories, the fewer babies in the homes.’’—La France pays ouvrier, by Pierre Hamp, Paris, 
; 1916, p. 59. 
we * Bulletin des Usines de Guerre, Paris, Mar. 11, 1918, p. 367. 
i ’ Fifth Annual Report of the Department of Workshop and Factory Inspection ef Tennessee, Dec. 1, 
v0. 


1916, to Dec. 31, 1917. Nashville [1918]. Pp. 44-59. 
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form that juries, attorneys general, and judges may be convinced and 
prosecutions carried on successfully. It is added, however, that th 
only law that looks exclusively to the moral welfare of the femal 
employees—that requiring toilets separate and apart from those i: 
use by male employees in the same establishment—is genera]! 
observed. 

During the peried covered by the report 712 regular inspecti 
were made in 543 plants employing 26,542 female workers. In 66: 
inspections the hours of labor were noted and in 233 of these (34.9 | 
per cent) the hours of work were 10 to 103 per day but not more than 
57 per week, which is the limit allowed by law. In only 108 cas 
(16.2 per cent) were the working hours 8 per day and not more thar 
48 per week. In 598 cases (89.5 per cent) separate toilets were foun 
to be installed and in satisfactory condition. 

Instances of employment of women in occupations formerly ope: 
only to men are cited, but it is stated that the number so employe: 
on December 31 was probably not more than 1,500 in the enti 
State. 

The child-labor law of Tennessee, passed in April, 1917, went int 
effect simultaneously with the Federal child-labor law; that is, i: 
September, 1917. It prohibits the employment of minors for mor 
then 8 hours per day 6 days in the week. Under its provisions a ne 
method for establishing the ages, etc., of children was inaugurate 
and placed in the hands of the superintendent of schools, thus rer 
dering ineffective all the affidavits of parents that had theretofo: 
sufficed to establish such facts. The department expresses the opin 
ion that “under this new law as at present administered there is le: 
illegal employment of children than ever before in the history of th: 
State, and a more general voluntary compliance with the law b 
employers. The employment of young children in Tennessee is real! 
passing out of existence, since, where it may at present exist—becau 
officials have not yet been able to find it—we may conclude it wi 
be reached and abolished during the early months of the present year. 

During the 13 months ending December 31, 1917, 210 industric 
employing 1,788 children were inspected. In these industries 
children were found to be under 14 years of age, all of whom we 
subsequently discharged. A very large proportion, however, we: 
found to be working illegal hours, 1,663, or 93 per cent, being employe: 
for more than 8 hours per day. Practically all of these cases wi 
corrected by orders. 

The report gives a table showing the average wages paid to 6: 
females and to 147 minors as reported by 622 establishments emplo) 
ing a total of 26,422 females and 1,784 children. The following is 
summary of this table: 
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CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGES PAID IN 1917 TO FEMALES AND MI 
SEE 
Number of employees receiving each specified weekly wage. 


Item. ee te wy i hs oie 
$3to | $4to $5 to $6 to $7.50 











Females....ccccccees| 16 49} 112 142 122 
MEE. 0 scecsenecese | 1 50 | od 31 | ORT lescsenbe 
| 


$4. $5. | $6. $7.50. to $9, | 
| - 
| 


$9 to $12to Over 


$12. | $15. $15. 





1 Including 13 receiving $2 to $3 per week, 
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$ Receiving over $6 pez 
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NORS IN TENNES 








AGREEMENTS BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND 
EMPLOYEES. 





AGREEMENT FOR ADJUSTMENT OF RAILROAD LABOR DISPUTES. 


The May, 1918, issue of the Monrpty Review contained (pp. 
180-182) the text of an agreement for the adjustment of railroed 
labor disputes arrived at between the Railroad Administration, 
represented by its regional directors, and the various brotherhoods 
of employees, having for its purpose the speedy and equitable 
adjustment of any controversy that might arise. It provided for 
the appointment of the Railroad Board of Adjustment No. 1 to 
handle all controversies not promptly adjusted by officials and 
employees of any railroad operated by the Government. ‘This 
agreement, which was made effective by the Director General in 
General Order No. 13, has been supplemented by a further under- 
standing which provides for the creation of a committee to he 
known as Railroad Board of Adjustment No. 2, to consist of 12 
members, 6 to be selected by the regional directors and compensated 
by the railroads, and 1 each by the chief executive officer of each of 
the 6 organizations of employees signatory to the agreement and 
compensated by such organization. Further than providing for 
the creation of this board of adjustment No. 2 and the omission of 
article 6, which is applicable-only to the board of adjustment No. 1, 
the new agreement is identically the same as that published in the 
Montuity Review for May, to which reference has been made. 
The signers to the new agreement are as follows: 

A. H. Smith, C. H. Markham, and R. H. Aishton, regional directors, 
representing the railroads in their respective regions; and J. F. An- 
derson, acting president,! International Association of Machinists; 
Louis Weyand, acting president, International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of America; G. ©. 
Van Dornes, acting president, International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths and Helpers; F. H. Knight, acting president, Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen of America; Otto E. Hoard, acting president, 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ International Alliance; Frank J. 
McNulty, president International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

The agreement was made effective by General Order No. 29 issued 
by the Director General of Railroads on May 31, 1918. 





1 As to the signing of this agreement by acting presidents the Director General explains: 

The foregoing memorandum of an understanding has been signed for certain of the organizations by 
“acting president.” This was made necessary by the inability of the presidents of these organizations to 
be present in person. The signatures of the acting presidents have been properly authorized and are 
accepted by the organizations as though signed by the presidents. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 

The United States Employment Service on June 15 had approxi- 
mately 400 offices in the Federal system, extending from coast to 
coast and from Canada to the Gulf. These offices comprise all Fed- 
eral, State, and municipal offices which were in operation in January 
last, when the service was organized on a war basis, and a large 
number of new offices. Through the recruiting, clearing, and dis- 
tributing facilities thus afforded about 6,000 workers are being placed 
every day on farms and in shipyards, munition plants, and other 
war industries. The placement rate increased 800 per cent in the 
period from January to May, inclusive. 


WOMAN'S DIVISION:! 


Thirty-one of the branch offices of the Employment Service now 
have woman’s divisions, each in charge of a capable woman skilled in 
placement work. ‘This is nearly three times the number at the begin- 
ning of the year. Reports from these offices periodically received at 
headquarters in Washington indicate very satisfactory results of the 
efforts being made by the Federal service to respond to calls by 
employers for woman labor and to place in profitable employment 
the thousands of women who appeal for help. During the five 
months ending May 31, 1918, approximately 69,000 women were 
given work, the following table showing the number placed each 
month and the per cent of increase over the preceding month: 
NUMBER OF WOMEN PLACED BY THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 


JANUARY TO MAY, 1918, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE EACH MONTH OVER THE 
PRECEDING MONTH. 








Per et yf 

Montt Number! 1 ” : 

Pa placed. pre ® 

" ‘ -, ie 

no l 
Re i ras Sl Ovi pheetiewaneccdescbscavese Perna 2 Te eee ee ae Boe eS 9, 668 bs 
REE TE ee ee ee are ere ikkndeuencnaneneaswe 8, 447 12.6 
Pee A ee i a boas cdusedccnvsessavecedinbusttvetbbesssasedes | 11, 118 31.6 
At tt«.... a a cnc en VS ae ah Re ONO ee a 15, 756 1.7 
I et oo ce, dcubtseennedoc secnccedinstdusdbipedevddbiens 314 926 24.9 

ids donee bata dake ccehadigntnticoesodduetes seheetbnairbebe o- 59, 975 








1In this connection it is interesting to note that the Committee on Pub'ic Information, Division of 
Women’s War Work, announces that there are now 3,378,998 women registered for service according to 
their specia‘ized talents under the W oman’s Committee of the Council of National Defense. The majority 
are registered for industries and agriculture. This census is being taken by the State committees of the 
councli. These figures represent the incomp!ete registration returns from 25 States. 

2 Decrease. 

3 Incomplete report. 
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To acquaint those interested with the location of the branch 
fices of the United States Employment Service having woman’ 
divisions, the following list is given: 





State. City. 

Ns cn eled a kamal wee oeaie oad Little Rock. 
| a Eb Pe ere eee San Diego, Post Office Building. 

San Francisco, Chronicle Building. ; 
ey ee ey Wilmington. 
District of Columbia. ............ . Washington, 1410 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Dr .t cacti. oe chicekinecsea ne Chicago, 845 South Wabash Avenue. 
end he Cal ete wselk Indianapolis, 225 North Pennsylvania Street. 
Ns 2, daitenn 64k <RaWee mdse ob Sioux City. 
EE, Pee ee Topeka. 
DOD... cstnradesskchonacespyolt Ol Verena, Witt, en. 
a Ri a ae aR poe ara Baltimore, 408-409 Drovers-Mechanics Building. 
DINU cass céeceedesesies ss 3oston, 53 Canal Street. 
ES SAT Oe, oe rend wae Detroit, 33 Adams Avenue. 
MIMMOSOE.. ... nidsdnn sedsccccs .-..-Minneapolis, 319 Second Avenue, 
i ee ee ee er eee oe Kansas City, 804 Grand Avenue. 

St. Louis, 19 North Eighth Street. 
eS ae Omaha, County Courthouse. 
 Sdbueet sos<potchsceteas Jersey City, Federal Building. 


Newark, 9 Franklin Street. 
Orange, Federal Building. 


PG DOGG wn dein dd iites bes ccxens Buffalo, Federal Building. 

New York City, 22 East Twenty-second Street. 
EE re ee Fargo. 
DU tenuis cbcbbgde OR adebaddans 4 Cleveland, Post Office Building. 
Reactor sedoCdewksesetess Enid. 
AS Se Pr eee Philadelphia, 134 South Third Street. 
Rhode Island............ éebedecen Providence, 222 Federal Building. 
Tennessee....... evbncunee enbedcen Memphis, 32 Customhouse. 
Ps wotecee nanehenesses ith enna San Antonio. 

Galveston. 
ee ih Sea Edis cd sedr ss. Seattle. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE TO PLACE ALL WAR LABOR.! 


The United States Employment Service is being equipped to take 
over entirely the work of recruiting and distributing labor of al 
kinds for war production, and it is the one great purpose of the 
Service to reduce to a minimum the enormous labor turnover now 
existing in all branches of industry and which is particularly annoy- 
ing in those industries working on war orders placed by Govern- 
ment departments and boards concerned with production. It is 
vitally essential at this time that employers be protected against the 
loss of valuable men through the recruiting activities of some other 
employer or of private employment agencies. This ‘‘stealing” of 
labor by one essential industry from another is perhaps the greatest 








~ See statement to this effect by the President, pp. 136 and 137, of this ‘ssue of the MonTHLY LABOR 
EVIEW. 
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factor in the disorganization of the labor market, and until employers 
cease their independent labor recruiting and turn loyally to the 
United States Employment Service for the help they need, which 
the service is amply equipped to furnish, industry will suffer a great 
economic loss, labor will be in a constant state of unrest. and the one 
supreme aim of our country to win the War will be seriously embar- 
rassed through an unnecessary interference with war work. The 
complete cessation of private recruiting will increase the available 
common supply of labor. Director General Densmore of the» Em- 
ployment Service estimates that from 25 to 40 per cent ' of the com- 
mon labor to-day is idle because it is being so rushed from place to 
place as a result of private competition for labor that it is producing 
nothing, while our overburdened transportation system is needlessly 
being given more work and large sums in car fare are being wasted. 
Placing recruiting and distributing in the hands of the Employment 
Service solely will mean that labor for the first time will be stabilized 
so that the Government distributing machinery can get hold of it 
and carry on its task unhampered. 

The central recruiting of all unskilled labor in the United States 
through the United States Employment Service has been approved 
by the War Labor Policies Board,’ which has received reports indi- 
cating a serious shortage of unskilled labor. 

The fact of steady employment of workers in any particular trade, 
however, does not mean that the efforts of the Employment Service 
are not needed. The task in that case is to see that such men, if 
employed in nonessential industries, are transferred to war indus- 
tries and to effect such transfer with the least inconvenience to the 
workers themselves and without disorganizing unnecessarily the 
nonessential industries. 

The farm labor problem is being solved by the Employment Service 
in cooperation with the farm help specialists of the Department of 
Agriculture. Operating through the branch offices in Oklahoma and 
Kansas and the Kansas City, Mo., office as chief distributing centers, 
an enormous army of laborers, many of them volunteering from the 
ranks of schoolboys, store clerks, business and professional men, and 
others who are able and willing to spare a few weeks to help harvest 
the crops, is moving northward through the wheat belt gathering in the 
grain as it ripens in each section, until the Canadian border is reached, 
when thousands will be directed by the Canadian officials and will 
move on in similar formation over the wheat fields of the Dominion, 
Later in the fall these men, returning from Canada, will be available 
for use in harvesting the corn crop in the territory over which they 
passed as wheat harvesters. 








1See U. S. Employment Service Bulletin for June 4, 1918, p. 1, 
2 See pages 23 to 27 of this issue of the MONTHLY Labor REVIEW [for an account of the organization and 
functions of this board, 
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PRESIDENT URGES EMPLOYERS TO RECRUIT ALL UNSKILLED LABOR 
THROUGH UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 


On June 17, 1918, the President issued a statement urging all em- 
ployers engaged in war work to refrain, after August 1, 1918, from 
recruiting unskilled labor in any manner except through the United 
States Employment Service. This action by the President was 
taken in response to a communication, dated June 15, 1918, from 
the Secretary of Labor, as Labor Administrator, who suggested the 
necessity of recognizing that ‘‘one centralized national agency is 
demanded for recruiting the workers for the Nation’s war needs’”’ and 
that ‘‘the United States Employment Service of this department is 
the agency appropriate for this task. * * * It will mean, of 
course, that thereafter all private enterprise in securmg labor on a 
substantial scale will be prohibited by the full authority at the dis- 
posal of the Government.” The Secretary was prompted to make 
this recommendation to the President by the action of the War Labor 
Policies Board,' which had adopted a resolution declaring that ‘all 
recruiting of industrial labor for public or private work connected 
with the War shall be conducted through or in accordance with 
methods authorized by the United States Employnient Service,” and 
that ‘‘the full power of the Government shall be exercised through 
such agency to supply all the labor requirements of war industry and 
by means of volunteer recruitment to transfer men to such extent as 
may be necessary from nonwar work to war work.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT. 


For more than a year it has been our pride that not our armies and navies only, but 
our whole people is engaged in arighteous war. We have said repeatedly that industry 
plays as essential and honorable a réle in this great struggle as do our military arma- 
ments. We all recognize the truth of this, but we must also see its necessary implica- 
tions—namely, that industry, doing a vital task for the Nation, must receive the sup- 
port and assistance of the Nation. We must recognize that it is a natural demand, 
almost a right, of anyone serving his country, whether employer or employee, to know 
that his service is being used in the most effective manner possible. In the case of 
labor this wholesome desire has been not a little thwarted owing to the changed con- 
ditions which war has created in the labor market. 

There has been much confusion as to essential products. There has been ignorance 
of conditions—men have gone hundreds of miles in search of a job and wages which 
they might have found at their doors. Employers holding Government coniracts oi 
the highest importance have competed for workers with holders of similar contracis, 
and even with the Government itself, and have conducted expensive campaigns for 
recruiting labor in sections where the supply of labor was already exhausted. Cali- 
fornia draws its unskilled labor from as far east as Buffalo, and New York from as far west 
as the Mississippi. Thus labor has been induced to move fruitlessly from one place 
to another, congesting the railways and losing both time and money. 

Such a condition is unfair alike to employer and employee, but most of all 
to the Nation itself, whose existence is threatened by any decrease in its pro- 





4 For an account of the organization and functions of this board, see pages 23 to 27, 
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ductive power. It is obvious that this situation can be clarified and equalized by 
a central agency—the United States Employment Service of the Department of 
Labor, with the counsel of the War Labor Policies Board—as the voice of all the 
industrial agencies of the Government. Such a central age ncy must have sole direc- 
tion of all recruiting of civilian workers in war work: and, in taking over this ereat 
responsibility, must at the same time have power to assure to essential industry an 
adequate supply of labor, even to the extent of withdrawing workers from nonessential 


1, 


production. It must also protect labor from insincere and thoug! le 


htless appeals ma 
to it under the plea of patriotism, and assure it that when it 1s asked to volunteer in 
some priority industry the need is real. 
Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of America, solemnly 
urge all employers engaged in war work to refrain after August 1, 1918, from recruiting 
nskilled labor in any manner except through this central agency. I urge labor to 
respond as loyally as heretofore to any calls issued by this agency for voluntary enlist- 
ment in essential industry. And I ask them both alike to remember that no sacrifice 
will have been in vain, if we are able to prove beyond all question that the hichest 
and best form of efficiency is the spontaneous cooperation of a free people. 





WORK OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
OF PROVINCIAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN CANADA, 

Data are presented in the following table showing the operations 
of the public employment offices for the month of May, 1918, and, in 
cases where figures are available, for the corresponding month in 
1917. Figures are given from 184 public employment offices in 39 
States, Federal employment offices in 31 States, Federal-State em- 
ployment offices in 12 States, Federal-State-municipal employment 
offices in 3 States, Federal-State-county-municipal employment offices 
in 3 States, Federal-municipal employment offices in 2 States, State 
employment offices in 12 States, State-municipal employment offices 
in 1 State, and municipal employment offices in 4 States. Figures 
from two Canadian employment oflices are also given. 

OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, MAY, 1917 AND 1918, 
UNITED STATES. 


























Pers | Persons applying for | 
| Applica- poe work. | Persons re- . 
Pru asked for |__ ee Ne Zz, : Positions 
| tions from hy o> | ferredto | filled 
State, city, and kind of | employers. . New regis- | p,..... 01. positions. ain 
72° . ployers. Maca a Renewals. 
office. . trations. 
May,| May,| May,; May,| May,| May,; May,; May,| May, | May, | May May, 
1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. 1918. 1917. 1918. 
Alabama. | | 
Birmingham (Federal).)...... =. a | $,005)......21,0007......1. @ f....... 866).......} 735 
Mobile (Federal) ....... | (2) | 106, (2) | 971) (2) 1 505) (2) (3) | (2) 334; (2) | 334 
7 ee ER Oa ere ae See 0088 xt =| (2) 1,200' (2) | 1,069 
Arizona. | 
Phoenix ( Federal-State- 
ceounty-municipal)...|......| 431)...... | 2, 776)...... _ ae DTG cated ree 700 
Yuma ( Federal)........ ~—_ Disecs. ae oaeen x Acute ' etaes 26 
j | a ee ee ee = | EE 
= aoe 
ieteecedsocs! eeeees pwhuee Leibonds | sie Re eee ae Foun daule-as ee etait Rt 726 
-—— ———=—~—— _==—— |= - —_— i = —} —— = = ——,- ———} _ —< 
Number applying for work. Not reported. 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1917 AND 1918—Continued. 


UNITED STATES 


MAY, 


Continued. 


















































ae P | Persons applying for 
| A ppli ca- Ma a ns work. Persons re- ) 
State, city, and kind of | employers. by ant New reg ns ey positions - 
office. ploy | trations 7 tenewals. | 
| 
; L 
May, May,| May,| May,| May,| May,! May,| May,} May, | May,| May, M 
1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. 1917. | 1918. 1917 
| | | i 
Arkansas. | | | 
| | | 
Fort Smith (Federal). ./...... - ae > (2) enact 202 
Helena ( Federal)....... toe eo ae ek. mire le See Ae: 9 
Jonesboro (Federal)...-|......) ae a | , i ——- 1? en } 
Little Rock (Federal). .|...... . pare A ee ct OOS 1s 2 525|..... 9 499 
Pine Bluff ( Federal) ...|}...... Bee ‘ieee... ... ff [iia ONE Cea RES 2 
Texarkana (Federal)...|...... | are 458]. ..... SS Ee i ae 77 
Ee eee ee ee es ee ee ee es O71 2 
California. 
Fresno (State).........].....- ye ez 1,134 a. i ee 1, 226 1,1 
Hayw: ard ( [Premerer).....3.:.... lk. a) See -, Rear ff eRe 2 ees 2 
Hoilister (Federal).....|...... Bi were a epee gees FP 4 eee 31 2 
Los Angeles (Federal- | 
State eon gl 3, 134) 4,550) 4, 896) 7,987! 2,678) 2,933) (2) (2 4,744) 6,838) 3,977 7 
Modesto ( Federal)......]...... 400  eaRS ee ae . eee Ek ae 400 
New Castle(Federal).../......|  _4)...... eae i: a OO Rs har ee , 
Oakland(Federal-State)) 1, i39| 2 021) 1, 785) 4,584) 644) 1,628) 675; (2) | 1,558, 3,423) 1,311) 2,6 
Sacramento (Federal) ..|...... __ ee Ee” eee 907 (2 3 1, 537 ee yy? 
Sacramento (State)..... 499) 672) 1,952) 2,262 747 ORs 447; (2) | 1,173) 1,581) 1, 12¢ & 
San Diego (Federal)... . 511 994) 1, 134) 1, 590 972 588} (2) (2 1,094 1,320 S88) 1. 
Salinas ( Federal)....... gees _ ee ae > See me Daghees 2 
San Francisco (State). .| 2,385; 3,488) 5, 100) 7,315) 2, 808 (3) | 1,630} (2) | 4,913) 7,121 09 
San Francisco (Federal)} (2) 1,179} (2) | 4,921) (2) |) 3,475 5} (?) (2) | (? 3, 057 2 2 
San Jose (Federal-State)|...... —. See ct . a a eee ae 
SR See eek ae HESS AB ee Ea | 13, 482) 27,524} 10, 811) 22 
——-— — - ~~ — - ~- — —— = 
Colorado. | | | 
| | | | | 
Colorado Springs ( Fed- 
OPOL-BOOCG }. un. doce ces 644 a 644 607} 1570) ! 567) (?) ( (2 35 
Denver No. 1( Federal- 
et Pp 808 524| 808; 524) 1793 1548) (2) | (2) 2) | 610 
Denver No. 2 ( Federal- 774, 1, 782 774, 1,782) 1646; 1626) (2 (2) Ps 541 
ce eg) eee 
Grand Junction (Fed- 
eral-State)4.......... 7) ah Nee | ee a ae 2) | 
Pueblo (Federal-State). 517 616, 517; 616) 1533 600; (2) (2 | 2) (2) | i8 
Rete. 5. is Bhilace oe cdtch eee Rie PORT ae a |} (2) (2 2,204, 2, 
Connecticut. | 
Bridgeport (Federal- | | | | 2 
eee (2) | (2) | 813] 1,181} 1,082 1,104) (2) | (2) | (2) | (2 734 
Hartford (State)....... (2) | (2) [| 1,416) 1,9071 1,76211 951) (2) | (2) (2) | (2) | 1,201) 1 
Hew Haven (State)..../ (2) (2) 1, 102) 1, 1001 1,4401 1,087) (2) (2) (2) | (2) | 947 
Norwich (State) areiaas i (?) (2) 338 354, 1398) 1424) (2) (2) (2) (2) | 300 
Waterbury (State).....) (7) | (%) 189} 381) 1250) 1458; (7) | (?) (2) (2) | 144 
le nut, dpi etl cou dil, cand Seal er ee, ae’ (2) (2 3,326, 4 
Delaware. | | | | | 
| | | 
Wilmington (Federal).. 28) 77| 55/8 5 000) 1 29011 ,6@6) (2) (2) | 210' 1.533 205, 1 
Georgia. | | | | | | 
Atlanta(Federal-State......) . 242)...... Sk 2 eee gy =e es oo aaa 
se ~}— = +4} ———— ——— = 
Idaho. | | | | | | | 
Moscow (Federal)...... 17| 20) 17; 150) 115} 128) (2) | @) 15 28) 15 
St. Anthony (Federal) . wetere}  47/.....- | . 175) qocese St, Eiecssse Rs csveds 
— ad. j ee 
INI casita coniensdliibonieie ai emai eri on ities Be seit . ome ae 165] 15 
——SSS a —===-— = == = =———— 





1Number applying for work. 2Not reported. 8 Estimated. ¢Temporary office. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, MAY, 1917 AND 1918—Continued. 
UNITED STATES—Continued. 


Perso ns applying for 
| Applica- 





' 
dase . 
Pe 9m work. | Persons re- , 
: |} asked fo : ositior 
| tions from | “}. ~n0g =i feered to ae 1S 
: a 7 le rs - lew revis- OSitions ‘ u. 
State, city, and kind of employers. | ployers. New regis > enewals positions 
office. ’ | trations. | 


—————___—- —— —— —_ — ; ones 


May, | May,/| May, | May,| May,/ May,| May,|May,!} May, | May, | May, | May 


Ps 


1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918.| 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918, 











Illinois. | | | | | 
} 
letons' 


















































At urora (Federal)..-.... Ce Pee | 2 Jreeee: B72). .-.2-. 297 
Cairo (Federal)......... s ennicll Miicessnst GWel..ccc » POEs sue a Sy a 105 
Bloomington (Federal- | | | | | 
eS OE ae oa | i: ; so0. } (2 oa pe 186 
Chicago (State)....-.... | 6, 026) 4, 112)15,675)17, 190,16, 197| 6,634) 1,347) 8, 534) 16, 580) 14,863) 13, 266) 12,316 
Danville (Fede rakState)|...... DS Bea aserd eee | }378}...... PD Bivcsasa eee 320 
Decatur (Federal-State)|...... GE ee ee MP - ae eee Ee 167 
East St. Louis (Fed- 
eral-State).......0.c- : 514; 918) 1,200) 1,511 190 433 272} 683) 832) 1, OX 86) 1,048 
lesburg (Federal)....!...... i leesoads | 1396).....0] i ne SE 184 
Joliet (Federal)........ oer: a eee , SO wae | Bieibeced eer 2 ee 294 
Quincy (Federal) - oi eal | Pere -e.3itl.... 8 4 Bese i. ee Re 21 
Roe kford (Federak | } } 
ee TT eee 834; 993) 1,259) 1,536) 688) 1,021 333} 299 912) 1,17] 859; 1,095 
Ee | a ee re eee eee eee es eee 18,324) 19,185) 14,911) 16,083 
Indiana. 
Evansville (State)...... 132} 371) 414) 846) 4s] (2) | 72! (%) | = 448 620 410| 669 
Infianapolis (State)....} 1,581 823) 1,513 870) 1,537 SO] 24 69} 1.517 814, 1 517) 810 
South Bend (State). ... 157 190) 562 351 556 160 20 78 5AO 238 514) 226 
Terre Haute (State).... 153 427) 315} 495 219 406) 43 KY 262 495 246 495 
er Ses ee ee! SS Sa Ra Diicicubwiene hi 2,767) 2,227; 2,687) 2,200 
— a ee =e r ——— = r t _- 
Towa. | | | 
Cedar Rapids (Federal).]...... gt, fae a eee ee eee ee eee |) Se 267 
Da enport (Federal- | | 
PES ST 206). ..cec! 976)...... i i | ape ee a 363 
Des Moines (Federal | | | 
SRRGOR ccc co cccccccese 110; 414 301) 1,471 362; 1 889} 16; (2) | 289 1] 180 186 
Mason City eon a ipecd a 1 210)...... oe ee 204)....00- 159 
Ottumwa (Federal) ....]...... | Ee Sg Beene | ge eee re 175 
Sioux City (Federal)...]...... 368) .....4| Flees se< t, PPR eeece (2) ceceees| 333) .-++-| 264 
Waterloo (Federal).....|......| 356].....-) SO9i...... 5. ee i, yy eae 371 
} ee ee ie ee ee 
i cc cntenntaienledien #4 ener Te f apieedlanes a Faeaue eaaed Sonaaael 289} 3,122 180 2. 085 
—————— t — == = 
Kansas. | | | | | | | | 
Abilene (Federal) ......]...... a ——_——- Tisaces OP Teessces ar 4 
Dodge City (Federal) ..|...... | Bee — “= ey. ee ee eee ina ff 
Hutchinson (Federal)..|]......| _.. ee ee ee 1 SD Tesccase te 99 
Parsons (Federal)......].....- _ ae . 3 Qieucae 2 ee 25 
Ti peka (Federal-State)} 185; 308) 211) 1,050) 230} ! 407 10} (2) | 220) 269 198 196 
Wichita (Federal)......]...... a se CR | We. Bivsccce } eer 5A5 
Total...... a I L dbivod oe _—_ Ts ae _—— | 220} 1,038) 198} 888 
-_————— —— : = ses i —— = ss k= = = 
Kentucky. | | 
Louisville (State)......] 188 90} 188) 103) 1239) 1104) (#) | (3) | 188) 90) 188 90 
ee = nt = : —— ‘ 
Louisiana. | | 
New Orleans (Federal- | 
Siate)....... bssoces 55| 263) 220] 4,897) 1318} 187) (2) | (3) 315} 3,027} 106] 2,822 
—— fn ——-!— =o =| a oo = = ; es f = i 
Maryland. ” | | 
Baltimore (Federal).... 48; 521 = 7a 1 403''8, 608 (2) (2) 241) 8,082 241) 6,928 
Massachusetts, | | | | 
Boston (Federal)....... 7| 1,107} 480) 9,609} ' 525)19,165) (2) | () 115| 6, 101 73| 5,614 
Boston (State)......++.| 2,474) 2,718) 2,872) 3, 29611, 609)11,727; (2) | @) |%4,167) * 3,887) 1,824) 1,958 
Ween state).....| 1,140) 1,074) 1,473] 1,568, | 474) 1479) (2) (2) | 31, 657) #1, 642| 1,084) 1,008 
Worcester (State)......| 1,171] 1,174! 1,461) 1,518) | 645) 1 570 (2) | @) |#1,529) 71, 492} 876, 836 
eae a) SNE eas «ate athe papeevelecsoes iT osccinaalanil waht SARIS | 7,468) 13, 122 --3,857| 9,416 
-_— a F — | —-}—---- —k— ay SS | —— --,- = 
i 1 Number applying for work. 2 Not reported. *’ Number of offers of positions, 
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Persons applying for | 
Applica- as work. Persons re- Positior 
tions from ie on —_—_——_——|_ terred to filled 
State, city, and kind of | employers. nee New regis- positions. 
office. ployers. trations. | Renewals. | 
ee al Ss a a 
May,| May,| May,| May,| May,| May,| May,| May,| May, | May, | May | M 
1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. 1917. | 1918. 1917. | 1918. } 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 19 
Seare ame Get Gan Gee Gee ee _ 
Michigan. | | | | | | 
Battle Creek (State)... 971 200, 190 6101 1161} 500, @) | 110, 156 487)—«156) 
Bay City (State)....... 68 81] 372 256; 196; 218 (3) | 38 87 85 87 
Detroit (Federal) ...... 60 3,171) 382) 8,321) |! 366) 3,753) () (2) 366; 3, 193) 366) 2. 
Detroit (State)......... 2,061) 1,018) 6,321) 7, 763)! 6, 184 7,596} (27) | 167) 6,184 7,763; 6,184) 7, 
Flint (State)........-.- giz} "281| ‘ 812} "485, (@) | aio (2) | 94 812) (415) ‘Sia 4 
Grand Rapids (Fed- 
SNE, 6 vdicntiehy waniibnes —— _ ae fae COG} jnecude’ ics Sass 
Grand Rapids (State)..| 675) 777) 1,032 1,629) 1,004; 1,325, (7) | 315 990; 1,557) 990} 1\° 
Jackson (State)........ 502} 645) 1,042) 1, 149)11, 063 6544 (2) | 236) 1,081) 863; 1,019 8 
Kalamazoo (State) ..... 412} 391] 415) 527; 1425} 550) (3) | 76 412 478, = 412 
Lansing (State)........| 70) 122} 292 911; 1128 704) (3) | 131 128 835) 128, R 
Muskegon (State)...... 86} 92} 223; 624, 1164) 206) (%) | 48 160 204| 139 Is 
Saginaw (State)........ | 129) 181) 72 575} 1618} 270; (7) | 69 618 339) 618, 33 
. aa, elt Br gh OTS maps aes pay 
ee a eS SS Ses ee ee 10,944; 16,241! 10,911) 15, 
—— —— — = — — = = —— — —— ———— - — — — — ————} 
Minnesoia. | 
| 
Duluth (State). ........ (2) | 2,548) @) | @) | @) | 1,068 @) | @) (2) 1,432} 2,161) 1,3 
Minneapolis ( Federal). . 10} 1,101 10} 2, 028) iggit2, 114) (#) | (?) | 9 1,553 9} 1.354 
Minneapolis (State)....| (°) | 1,569 (2) | 2,558) (%) # 2,073) () | © r ©& 2,051) 2,428) 1,! 
St. Paul (Federal). ..../....-- Si waces | 418......} '219.....-] (3) Joc. ccs id Ee 1s 
St. Paul (State)........ } (2) } 1,444 y } Q@) (2) | 1,359 () | @ 2) 1,361; 1,708) 1,3 
ie tees ol we ew I ee) | ee a eee 9| 6,614 6,308| 6 
Mississippi. | i C4 a hk * ieee 
Gulfport (Federal) ..... foccece | Raven | 223) 174! 1169) (#7) | (%) |------- nen | 
——— — : — ———— — = = — — = = — — — —— ; 
Missouri. | | | 
Kansas City (Federal | | 
oh RE A 1,117} 1,464) 2,091) 7,773 1, 22816, 270; 1,259) (?) 2,487 5, 867 2, 296) 5, 244 
&t. Joseph (Federal). .-.}..-.-.- De ceces ti ecace LS La _, 9 epee 
St. Joseph (State)...... 678, (2) | 6,378) 1,733/1, 040) 1,164) (7) (?) 1,040’ 1,164, 1,037) 1, 
St. Louis ( Federal- | 
CR CEA coe oe 312) 524) 893) 7,218} | 605°5,167) (?) (2) 463 4,960 457| 4,7 
ee ee SE Sh SS ee 3,990 12,589] 3,790) 11,7 
<a ——— —— =————S— = = : —- = = ————— 
Montana. | | 
Missoula (Federal) .....)....-.. | 13! ee eas Sl mewed 2) Asccesae | 
Helena (Federal)... ..... 2) 27 2 67 12} 150 (3) (?) (?) 39} (2) | 
| - ee | ee Soe 
SS oe adipsia ban’ dln ggpedineas + dhueneccipusasdinaberdinesecatieness } (%) 50} (?) 
Nebraska, eh ed a a | | | | 
Lincoln (Federal) ......|...... éa3i...... | 467|...22- 1 465)....00 | (2) — 465|....... 
Omaha (Federal-State- | 
county-municipal) . .. $27} 1,116) 1,539; 6,697} 97413,139} 547) (3) 1,422) 2,841) 1,158) 2 
Total...... ae. OS oe Be mR pee ot lt ad aces | 1,422] 3,306! 1,158) 3, 
Nevada, GE | | 
Reno (Federal)........ 176, 24, 418} «89, 1480, 171} @) | @) 1337 71; 337 
New Jersey. —T se eT | | 
Camden (Federal). ...../.....- a <a 1 283)....2- liseooe point als or 1,§ 
Jersey City (Federal- . @ 566! ® 
WEEE cvccecdvessonell (2) (2) | 3,015} (7) (£1,013 (*) (2) ) 7 
Newark ( Federal-State- my ; 
municipal)........... (2) | 4,136] (%) [14,358; (2) [92,5681 (2) | (%) | () | 8,978! () 8,2 
Orange (Federal-State).| (?) 482) (?) 784) (?) 255, (@) | (%) (*) 407; (?) 
Trenton (Federal)...... biede's 527) .-..-- *800)...... I 375) S6b600 C3} [escscce Sado anesce 
Ditthwouesssetedwestouberses: besscsfecseee —_=_ ee = | @) | 10,834 @ | 
— — + —_— SS eS eee eee eee oS 
1 Number applying for work. 2 Not reported. ’ Estimated. , 
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= = 
Persons applying for | 
A pplica- Persons W A t Besnene an 
. a naiiee LS 5 n<citione 
employers.| “byem- | xewrael ocd demedte | Peed” 
“ ™ = -? _s i ». - = — vice vositic 3 Lliied, 
State, city, and kind of ployers. | Ne w regi Renewals. positions. 
oliice. ? |} trations 
| ee i wlliadin a j ‘ i —_ 
Ma ay, | May,| May, | May, | May,| May,| May,| May,! May, | May,| May, | May, 
1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918.| 1917. | 1918. 1917 1918, 





7 en ae A. a : = oi = ie 20 
New York. 


.Thany( Federal State). 782) 1,128) 1,374] 1,784] 948) 842) 350) 240; 1,366] 1,224) 904) 796 
137 1 









































iffalo (Federal)...... 1,617 394) 2, 437) 5,253) 2,105)11, 765) (2) 2) | 2,674! , 753! 2,134 1,683 
Malo (State). ........ 1,646; 2,416) 2,475) 7,992, 2,027) 3,221 194) 22 2, 963) ,208 2,170 3, 305 
ew York City (Fed- | | | 
a ee 5,401) 1,165) 6, 517)39, 17612,036"23,489) (2) | (%) 6,374) 20,176; 4,357) 16,913 
x w York City (State).| 2,093) 3,647| 2,852) 6,544, 1,625 3,267, $89) 1,036) 2,869) 4,780, 1,731) 3,016 
New York City (munic- | 
MR Rca socenehescdancn | 1,951! 2,082| 3,149) 2,378, 3,391) 1,074) 2,378) 1,761) 4,484) 2,578 2,236 1,840 
Rochester (State)......| 1,786) 2,414) 2,526) 5,103; 1,234) 1,924 759 671}; 2,370: 2,534) 1,343) 1,444 
Syracuse (Federal | | 
DLALE). .- 2. ener eee eeee } 1,554) 1,724) 2,209) 2,451) 1,281 1,042) 268 267] 1,938| 1,759) 1,448) 1,422 
ee eal ; = —_ — —EE EE - 
ae Piet ees Cee ee: ee caine lence 25,038) 39,062) 16,323) 30.419 
—————— OS = —— pe ——— = : = 
North Dakota, i | | | | | 
| } | | } | j 
Fargo (Federal)........ ae ae ae Se | a a 170 
| | - - Po 
- Ohio. bo | | 
1 | | 
’ Akron (State-munici- | 
~ | Speers (2) | (@) | 2,651) 3,510, 991) 1,072) 1,950) 2,025) 2,402) 2,747) 1,993 2,336 
Athens (State-munici- 
aS (2) j (2) 50) 52) 531 20) 2 49} 21| 52 ll 50 
Canton (State-munici- | 
EE <3 hcitigans. cans 2) 1} (2) | 401 758 226 588) 5 255) 194) 687) &Y! 485 
Chillicothe (State-mu- 
OS eS (27) | (@) 443) 713, 290 477) G61) 250 326 650 869213) 595 
Cincinnati (State-mu- od 
Pa (?) (2) 2,813) 3,298) 1,827] 1,967) 3, 199) 2,597; 2,567) 1,867) 2,133 
Cleveland (Federal)... 26) 132 53) 1,543] 1162) 1813] (2) )" tay | 87| 763) 21 595 
ba Cleveland (State-mu- i 
g | AE eer ee (2) | @) 9, 02911, 130; 3,134) 3, — 2, 795) 7 7,137; 8,048; 9,438) 6,547) 7,972 
64 Columbus (State-mu- } | 
a (7) { (2) | 3,307] 5,120) 873} 1 736 2, 9121 3,544, 2,943) 4,410; 2,447) 3,409 
Dayton (State-munici- 
_ 3 Seager (2) | (2) | 1,558) 3,024 940 1, 340 1, 744) 1,240; 1,358, 2,306 1,133 2,161 
‘ Hamilton (State-mu- | 
NY civiga sn sdams (2) (2) 202} 295) 106) 115 a 45 73 152 47 131 
Lima (State-municipal)) (2) (2) 933 865 319, 513) 307) 207 726 163 590 
Mansfield (State-mu- | 7 
a er (2) | (2) 65) 1,372; 119) 272) i 7] 400, (2) 345 
) Marietta (State-munici- 
SG ax nkbeneeeces 4 (7) | () 169) 253) 103; 11g 33) 106) 175, 56 142 
Marion (State-munici- | 
Se oo os sacs n chia (2) | (2) 332} 716; 224 437 135, 237 202) 514) 102 442 
Portsmouth (State-mu- 
. SBE RS (2) | (2) 654, 765, 125; 268 45, 440) 216) 617, 56 4182 
; Sandusky (State-mu- { "] | 
a Sr Pe  Bsicoun eee Ss ee TP as enes 206 
Springfield (State-mu- | | 
_ _, ——— eae (7) | @) 357, 517) 328261) 9 88335} SHB 98; 283 
. Ste ubenville (State-mu- 4 { 
ees (2) (2) 404, 763) 159) 112 30} 308 148, 652 102 518 
Tiffin (State-municipal)) (2) | (2) 381 294, 152) 235 : 115 127) 323) 102 253 
Toledo (Staté-munici- | 
atid (2) | (2) | 3,602) 4,977) 1,307, 1,582, 3,340) 3,607] 3,238, 4,215 2,656 5,312 
Washington Court | 
House (State-munici- 
(2) (2) 106 / 1s 7 16 36; 65, 82 50 58 
. Youngstown (State-mu- 2 
‘ ee eee (2) (7) | 1,773) 2,241; 940) 726, 1,323) 1,310) 1,680) 1,053 1,550, 1,747 
. Zanesville (State-mu- 
= _ SS Se (2) (2) 124 213) 132,117 14, 129 85) 230 35 179 
eS ee See eee See fesewsclocece 4 evevechoseses 24,313, 34,165, 19,338, 30,424 
4 Number applying for work. § Not reported. 
* 
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Persons work. 








- | 
Persons applying for 
Applica- c Persons re- he 
seme from eee oe } J mie zz | ferred to } a 
yy em- re illec 
ai ; > 21r ] vers. e " - | | osit ns Lit¢ . 
State, city, and kind of CEyeyas ployers. | New regis- | Renewals. | une 
office. trations. | . ; 
| } 


May, | May, | May, May, | May, May, | May,! May,|} May, | May, | May, | May 
1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918 












































————— a i j me | } — —_ 
i | j | 
Oklahoma. | | } | | 
| | | 
Ardmore (Federal).....]/.....- ee ) Sere ee tS Sage —. We aur . a 
“nid (Federal-State)...| (?) 117 170; 172) 1175) 1171) (2) | (2) | 135 133 135 13 
Hobart (Federal)....... dive «0 . ee ae Ce yh eee OF > saeapet ee! | 
Lawton (Federal)......}.....- ee _ ee ff es i. 4 eee | 2 
McAlester (Federal)....}.....- ae | ic. Se | 196). 2 ap «See 49 
Muskogee (Federal- | | 
, Se eee ee (2) 201! 274 341} 1285) 1223) (2) | (3) 262) 209! 261 163 
Oklahoma City (Fed- | | | | 
oS ! (2) 492) 599 1.136; 1555) 1816 (2) (2) 550 728 {99 G% 
Tulsa (Federal-State) . -| (2) 520) 1,481 893}11,271; 1564; (2) | (2) | 1,27 505) 1,271 4X 
—_——— —|——— ' ——} — —___—|— " 
RE RE Sa Ce FREE Races & TIERS FP Ui?) ae 2,218; 1,876) 2,159 1,78 
a ne == ——— — : ——— , : - 
Oregon. | | | | 
- | | | | | 
Portland (Federal-mu- | 
| Pe eee ae | 1,517) 1,863) 6,601) 8, 732)1 3,231)! 7,947) (2) | (2) 2,876} 6,837) 5,335] 6,625 
i= = ; = r — © = 
Pennsylvania, | | 
Altoona (State)........ | (2) | 553 196, 8, 296 141! 1,952 14) (2 118} 1,278 103} 1,07 
Erie (State)...:........  ~ } a & ee _ a } 157 ‘ 12 
Harrisburg (State). ....| (2) 241) 2,241) 1,100) 29% 659 145 118 414} 657 381 614 
Johnstown (State)...... ; (2) | 27 183 777| 89 1 284 7 0 89 246 72 2 
New Castle (State)...../... i ae Ae b Oh, cat - —e. 39 rer 
New Kensington(State)}......| ae _.. ree - Se oh i ae eee 16 
Oil City (State)........)... * ea asl 81). 66 wt 140 Bea 12 
Philadelphia (State).. -| (2) 553} 1,476 6,410) 1,402) 6, 461 695 231 1,346, 4,881 1,134) 4,68 
Pittsburgh (Federal)... 46 36 877| 2.838] 1630) 1788) (2 (2 200 593 957 BAS 
Pittsburgh (State)..... | (2) 412) 1,440) 5,519) 709) 2,630) 200) 222 757| 2,555 695} 2,498 
Scranton (State).......|.....- Se 0.3 ae S ae yee 41). { 
Williamsport (State)...|...... 2) TS Ser — ee Ban cipat i. teed 5 
York (State)........... man | ey 610)...... ae 2 ee ee | 18 
rn sen ed ee - a - " ———— = ——— — —— 
OS ae Pa ae eee Uae ieee a ae 014) 11,033) 2,642! 10,4 
Rhode Island. | | | | | | | | 
j } ' j ' | 
Providence (Federal). .|...... ee ae - 2 8i7)..... ae lee 1,1 
Providence (State) ..... | Sa 248 270 310} +147 303 168 70 2) | 310 270 
——— |__| —)-— expend - —— = 2 —— EE — = 
re ae a a A ccuta a a es Pa. ak (2) 1, 883 270; 1,4 
— = = = Vs = — i c - , = , 
South Carolina. | | | 
i | 
Charleston (Federal) ...}...... ae | 1,286)...... | 2 §47j...... ss == OR. cnninte 
— = = —— — = — = } 
Texas. | | | 
| | } 
Austin (Federal).......|.....-. 246]...... | + es ~~ aoe eer ( 
Brownsville (Federal)..}...... } _ es —') aS = @ ieee dbase cee 
Da'ias (municipal) ..... | 274 201; 378) 448) 3228) 4291 11 33 430 358 342 
Eag’ec Pass (Federal)... -|- +0 otal 16| a: 332, = 206 6S Pe, 203 ] 
Fl Paso (Federal)...... es Pals .. <>. a. Sar | 1144)...... 7. gee es EET 7 
Fort Worth (Federal). s]-*-- 2 Fee ie .t- S It... fn’ Bree cbee ae 
Houston (Federa!)..... (2) 23| (2) | 3,570} 194)1 1,425) ( ) (2) 1,315) (2). | 1,2 
San Antonio (Federal) .|...... | > ; 1,Gam...... Rs ade ce 2PE Enos act aa 75 
=a ee — =a = - = — 
ee eS Se ‘a _ * ees Sees bene Cerne Ceres bere 430} 3,190 342) 2,9 
| | 
——_—_———|_ =_—————— = —_—_— sf a —— ——) 
Utah. 
} | | 
Ogden (Federal)......./....-.  —_—- 406). .'... la | oe aw 17 





1 Numberapplying for work. *%Notreported. ‘Including 150transients. ‘Including 90 transients. 
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Persons applying for 
: Persons | work. . 
A pplica- . neal al Persons re- esthines 
| tions from | “Pn pPiinn few tee 
» ( rs . a” » . | : me Lile¢ 
State, city, and kind of employers. ployers. New regis- | p,no.. ) 
, CILY, § , Renewals. 
office. | trations. | 
| May,| May,| May,| May, May,) May,| May,| May,| May, | May, | May, | May, 
1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. 1918 1917. 1918 
} 
—| = ae sansinaintee sii 
Virginia. | 
| 
| j j 
Richmond (Federal)...!......] ¢ _ ees 1, 643 .. 12, 438 or, OF Bictccccl Gpaases 2, 037 
Richmond (municipal). 294 165 434 182; 573 167, (2) (2) | 582 221 258 81 
ils ues die idles ls ob aakeo 2 ee ee ee Ee 582) 2,433 258, 2,118 
Washington. 
| ' 
Bellingham (Federal- | 
ee 151) (2) | 304 26 298 160; (2 2) | 265 160 231 142 
Everett (municipal) ....) (2) (2) 364 2 2) (2 aa .4 314 444 210 
Seattle (municipal) ....| 4,787) 5,486) 8,358 9,989 (2 » |} & 2 8,494) 10,045) 7,701! 9,000 
Spokane (municipal)...! 2,742) 1,896, 3,507, 2,216 (2) (2) 2) (2) | 3,460) 2,110) 3,080) 2,054 
at tiie anidiine OP Se Ge RE Paes ae bie |......| 12,219) 12,629 11, 457) 11, 406 
= = } = = 
Wisconsin. 
| 
Green Bay (Federal)...|...... ae 619 1 2 =e 29 172 
La Crosse (Federal- | 
State-municipal)..... | 220 173 326 9-273 286 182) (2) (2) | 266 172 157 108 
Madison (Federal) .....|...... | See 670 >> (2 — 259 223 
Milwaukee (Federal- | 
State-county -muni- | 
ME vnkeosuee as ot ..| 2,396 2,323 4,893) 5,568 4,396 3, 882 2) (2 4,47 4,034, 3,268 2,797 
Oshkosh (Federal- 
State-municipal)..... | 208 187 347 394 {7 169) (2) 2) 212 177 149 129 
Superior Federal- 
State-municipal)..... | 519° 346, 1,136 1,604, 1,018 1,236) (?) 2 1,155) 1,306 747 690 


| ee | —" = .---| 6,108 6,245) 4,321) 4,119 
t = = a 
| 


W "yc m ing. 


Cheyenne ( Federal)....|...... Re 6 le 216 (2) ; 236 135 
Grand total...... Cae OS) el CRBS AE oS, pn Rens de edo .oee--{137, O19 257, 338/123, 875 226, 319 





hints, | 

¢ 
Montreal (Provincial) -. 428; 277| 1,341 709' = 601 215) (2) | (2 803 36 684 307 
Quebec (Provincial)....} (2) 48 566 317 385 111 ) 101 224 92 


er eee, Serr eres Pee ee ee See ee oe 803 16; 90S 399 


! Number applying for work. ‘Not reported. * Figures for district 


ACTIVITIES OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN MASSACHUSETTS 
IN 1917. 

The work of the four public employment offices in Massachusetts 
for the 3-month period ending December 31, 1917, is given in a 
pamphlet of 38 pages comprising the eleventh annual report on this 
subject issued by the director of the State bureau of statistics under 
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date of January 15, 1918.1. The four public employment offices ar: 
located at Boston, Springfield, Worcester, and Fall River. Th: 
office at the last-named city, however, was discontinued on Marc! 
ol, 1917. 

During the 13 months, 50,047 applications for help were receive 
from 12,612 individual employers who asked for 62,541 workers 
The number of positions offered was 80,734, and 41,155 positions wer 
reported filled (approximately 51 per cent), although the total num 
ber of persons for whom positions were secured was only 19,577, or 31.: 
per cent of the number of persons abplied for by employers. Th 
expense of running these offices during the 12 months ending Novem 
ber 30, 1917, is given as $36,374.28, which makes a cost of 93.8 cent 
for each of the 38,763 positions reported filled during the year. Th: 
following table is a summary of the work of these employment 
offices, the Fall River office, as already mentioned, being operated 
for only four months: 

SUMMARY OF THE BUSINESS OF THE FOUR PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
MASSACHUSETTS FOR THE 13 MONTHS ENDING DECEMBER 3}, 1917. 


























| | Positions filled. 

Applica- P o4s | cn 
te ersons | Positions | 

Sex. Pm ox wars | called for. | offered. Per cent of | Per cent « 
betes | Number. | persons | positions 
called for. | offered 
oa id | —_ _| : 
Ree EE ae (1) 2s on | 50, 857 | 21,577 59. 2 42 
Ds tiiad notidinen abieoll (4) 26, 063 | 29, 877 | 19, 578 75.1 | 65 
I cadvctessdendicdees 50, 047 62, 541 | 80, 734 | 41,155 65. 8 | 51 








1 Not given in the report. 


Classified by occupation group, the number of persons called for 
and of positions filled are shown in the following table: 


NUMBER OF PERSONS CALLED FOR AND NUMBER OF POSITIONS FILLED BY MASSA 
CHUSETTS PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES DURING THE 13 MONTHS ENDING DE-.- 
CEMBER 31, 1917, CLASSIFIED BY OCCUPATION GROUP. 




















Positions filled. 
——— 

Occupation group. yn Per cent of | Per cent ir 
Number. | persons Po all 

called for. | group. 

ge RG LS Ee a ee eG 16, 776 9, 985 59.5 24 
NF RS | EE RE RG OC 37, 359 26, 920 72.1 | 65 
tn . .«caghnacahehesotode aveses scbeetanecees | 1, 434 773 53.9 | l 
ss... cc 10h 5 a alo k- ootendanscnenebue «dues 4, 261 1, 904 44.7 4 
he EY gant Raeliee ty Sieteiipte palit Barrens 2, 136 1,270 59.5 | : 

TD CRT MRE oo init.d « dasinven ss spececnsete cue 575 303 52.7 

Total....... po Mik dnteiaresl -eokesksicanthaed 62, 541 41, 155 65.8 | 100 











1 Eleventh Annual Report on the Public Employment Offices for the 13-month period from Decem! 
1, 1916, to December 31, 1917. Public Document No. 80. Boston, 1918. 38 pp. 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND) FOR FIVE WEEKS ENDING APRIL 12, 
1918. 


As reported by the British Labor Gazette of May, 1918, the total 
number of workpeople remaining on the registers of the 390 British 
employment offices on April 12, 1918, was 110,555, compared with 
103,717 on March 8, 1918. These figures comprise workers in pro- 
fessional, commercial, and clerical, as well as industrial occupation 

The operations of the employment exchanges for the five weeks are 
summarized as follows: 











Men. | Wome n & ys. | Girls 1 
- — _—— 
O1 1 registers EE a a 31,484} 56,408 7,719} 8,106] 103, 
Number of individuals registered duri ng period......} 108,779 | 120,983 24,006 | 21,38s 27 
eee: Le RL RA “140, 263 | 177,391 | 31,725} 29,494 
Reregistrations during period........................ 1, 278 | 5, 248 | 502 489 10 
On registers Apr. 12, 1918....-..... on caotenstt in a epcclcn —oe 60, 067 8, 405 8, 888 110 
Vacancies notified during period..............-.. aon 90, 281 63, 288 12,777 | 12,021 178, 3067 
Vacancies filled during period .......................] 65,535 49, 400 10, 883 9, 107 134,9 
Applicants placed in other dis Piss cocncniannasen 21, 245 | 7, 693 | 1,619 1,51 2,07 








The average daily number of registrations and of vacancies notified 
and vacancies filled during the month were 10,203, 6,370, and 4,819, 
respectively. 






































—— Average daily vacancies | Average daily vacanci 
Average daily registrations. | notified. filled. 
§ SS —_ 
Increase (+) | | Increase ( +.) | Increase ( 
J or decrease (—) | _ | or decrease (—)/| _ | or decreas 
5 weeks on a— 15 weeks | on a— 5 weeks 0 
ending | ending | ending 
April 12, }————_;— A pril 12, |———>-—— Aprril 12, — 
Q Ss. r o. | ; , ‘ 7 
aie Month; Year 1918. | yonth! Year sous. Month Year 
ago. ago. ago. | ago. | ago ig 
ar = 
geht handdmddesds 4,038; — 65) + 383} 3,225 | —236 +223 | 2,341 + 8&8 8 
SSS 4, 508 — 338 —1, 752 | 2, 260 — 94 —525 1, 764 14] ) 
ee 875; — 44) + 95] 46 | — 61; + 8] B89 3) i 
iii .Sedihbonbinn 2 72/ —-27| — 6 a 429; — 26/ + 3) 325 | — 25 2 
ounll 4 ——]_{ $j ———__j—_—_ — 
SS er 10,203 | —474| —1,330 | 6,370| —417| —291 4,819 | —188 530 





Compared with a month ago the daily average of registrations, 
vacancies notified, and vacancies filled showed percentage decreases 
of 4.4 per cent, 6.1 per cent, and 3.8 per cent, respectively. Com- 
pared with a year ago there were percentage decreases of 11.6 per 
cent, 4.4 per cent, and 9.9 per cent, respectively. 

The table following shows, by occupation groups, the number of 
individuals registered, the vacancies notified, and the vacancies 
filled, indicating the extent of unemployment in Great Britain during 
the five weeks ending April 12, 1918. 
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INDIVIDUALS REG FISTURED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED, AND VACANCIES FILLED IN THE 
5 WEEKS ENDING APRIL 12, 1918 (GENERAL REGISTER). 









































l 
Adults. Juveniles, 
bh - 2 ——— 
Vacancies. Vacancies, 
Individuals ae 
ees qacgistered || Notified | Filled dur- | Notified | Filled dur- 
St ; during ing | during | ing 
he riod. period. period. | period. 
Wom-| | Wom- WwW. »m- 
Men. | Men. ~~ | Men. | *"* | Boys. Girls.| Boys.| Girls, 
| e - | | en. laf aw 
, es a TE ——. 4 a 
| € } i i 
A. INSURED TRADES, ! | | | | | | 
ON 6 oss 55s cc cccasesecseccecces 18, 533 918/17, 650] 791 12, 309} 457; 432 32| 356 21 
Works of construction.............../ 10,483 41/11, 443) 28/10, 502) 27 oe ia 
gas tocnrdacccteedstheeceos 1,163) 1,514! 1, 257] 584) 624! 535, 334 104} = 297| 95 
Shipbuilding.............+.eseee---- 6,382 499) 6, 8091 241) 5, 789 218 407) 9| 408) 7 
ES SAE SS | 28,810; 23, 063)24, 793) 13,025 18, 427! 12,119' 3,580 890; 3, 281 741 
Construction of vehicles............. 952 359} 669) 354) 237) 337 80) 9} 62 7 
Cabinet making, ete................. 321; 211; 291; 96 8&1] 60; 8 37) 84 36 
Miscellaneous metal trades.......... 1,857| 2,184) 2,593) 1,066; 1,599 938; 389) 394) 344; 332 
Precious metals, ete. .........2..- bent 200) 238} 146 473) 70} 456} 127; 196; 121 157 
Brick and cement................... 80) 57| 369 108; 109 84 20 5 18 6 
CRGEEOBIS, GOB .00 20005652 cccccccecees | 1,148) 1,215) 1, 139 827| 1, 007 765| 137) 263) 116; 231 
Rubber and waterproof goods.......! 223} 886} 230! 855) * 147 715) 43| 69) 42! 82 
Ammunition and explosives......... 4,497| 26, 886) 1,755) 5,334) 1,625; 4,772) 423) 608) 441) 526 
Leather, excluding boots and shoes..| 261/ 496, 102) 244) + 60/217} 70} «176) 69} 44 





























Total, insured trades.......... | 74,910 58, 567/69, 246) 24, 031/52, : 586 21, 700) 6,175} 2,792) 5,673) 2,385 
——— $e f — —————— —— — c ~ 
B. UNINSURED TRADES | | | a 
Wood, furniture, fittings, ete........ 39) 78) 78) 75| 15) mo 35 39) 35| 31 
ETERS. pe Fae eee s 1, 767} 22,712) 1,963} 22,198} 949) 15,011) 554) 2,136) 386) 1,218 
Commercial and clerical. ............ 4.186 9,561/ 1,847} 4,492) 1,202) 3,387] 996) 1,618) 822) 1,389 
Conveyance of men, goods, etc...... 9,937, 3,656) 6,819} 1,515) 4,876 1, 275 | 2,670) 1,261) 2,085) 899 
PO on b005000< cc cccsesevonece 825; 1,078) 1,367; 1,292) 329 883} 150 59} = 93} 47 
Mining and quarrying.............. 485) 29) 1,004 18; 333 9) 51 3 44 l 
Brushes, brooms, etc................ 9 23) 9 30! 2 19) 7| 28 6 23 
go BO ee ee ee 113 294) 180 152) 38! 83] 90; 106 74 5 
Paper, prints, books, and stationery 193 583 297) 416) RQ) 308} 293 495 181 383 
POX... cc ccccccccccccscccccccccces 916, 2,520; 734| 1,783) 378) 1, 283} 395; 577) 301) 442 
OSE A er ee nee 9e ca 332) 2,443] 334) 1, 835) 92} 1,060 80| 838 65} 611 
Boots and shoes...........-..---.... 236, 236) 243; = 182) 94) 40) 98} 56, 74 
Food, tobacco, drink, and lodging... 397| 2,306; 416} 2,391) 182} 1,908} 208) 419 156} 350 
4 Ee eee 12,411) 11,073) 3,961) 973) 3, 175) 873| 662 358 592 29 
et i ce 511} 2,850) 276 691 90) 405, 169) 641; 109) 433 
Government, defense and profes- : 
OIE Site 0 op snes atbdbooenssccensecs 1,266) 2,801) 1,020) 1,052) 643 872} 216) 275 244 
All Others ..........--ccececoeeees ---| 246) 173) 487) 162) 462) — 35) 25, 278] 21; 22 
centile ———— a ——— 
Total, uninsured trades....... 33, 869, 62, 416): 21,035 39, 25712, 949} 27, 700) 6,602, 9,229] 5,210, 6,722 
Grand total, all trades......... 108, am, 983 0, 281 63, 288) 65, 535, beck be 777 eset ne 9, 107 





1 Occupations are grouped according to the industry with which shes are Sennials connected, and appli- 
cants are registered according to the “‘work desired’”’ by them. 


This table shows that during the period, in the insured trades, 
133,477 adults registered for w ork—74, 910 men and 58,567 women. 
: ‘here were 102,244 vacancies reported—69,246 men, 24,031 women, 
6,175 boys, and 2,792 girls. The number of positions filled wa: 
82,344—52,586 men, 21,700 women, 5,673 boys, and 2,385 girls. 
‘he occupational groups in which the largest number of position 
was filled by adults were: Engineering, 30,546; building, 12,766; an‘! 
works of construction, 10,529. 

In the uninsured trades there were 96,285 registrations—33,56°) 
men and 62,416 women. The number of vacancies reported was 
76,123—21,035 men, 39,257 women, 6,602 boys, and 9,229 girls. 
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The total number of positions filled was 52,581—12,949 men, 27,700 
women, 5,210 boys, and 6,722 girls. The occupational groups in the 
uninsured trades in which the largest number of positions was filled 
by adults were: Domestic, 15,960; conveyance of men, goods, etc., 
6,151; commercial and clerical, 4,589; and general laborers, 4,048. 
The total number of positions filled by adults in both the insured 
and uninsured trades during the five weeks ending April 12, 1918, 
as compared with the preceding month, shows an increase of 13 per 
cent. The increase in the number of positions filled by men was 
7.1 per cent; by women, 8 per cent. Much the largest number of 
men were employed in engineering; and of women, in domestic service. 
No comparison can be made of the number of registrations in the 
employment exchanges of Great Britain with the number of applica- 
tions for work reported by the employment offices of the United States, 
owing to the differences in method of registering applicants. It is 
possible, however, to make a comparison of positions filled by the 
offices in the two countries. The figures show the following result: 





Positions filled. 


| Number of . pin . - 








offices. | Tote} | Average py 
Val. : er aay 
per day. | each oflice. 
a -_ 
ie ai cine ace hated ba eb ew oa 606 6a 390 |} 134,925 4,819 12 
i. edeice diese eeeeeeeehee soos 147 188, 038 7.232 49 





The above figures are significant in view of the fact that a very 
large percentage, if not practically all, of the employment office work 
of Great Britain is done through the free employment exchanges, while 
in the United States but a very small proportion of the placement is 
made through the public employment offices, the much greater pro- 
portion being handled by the private employment agencies. 





EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES IN MAY, 1918. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports 
concerning the volume of employment in May, 1918, from represen- 
tative manufacturing establishments in 13 industries. ‘The figures 
for May of this year as compared with those from identical estab- 
lishments for May, 1917, show that there was an increase in the number 
of people employed in 4 industries and a decrease in 9. The largest 
increase—5.6 per cent—appeared in paper making, while the greatest 
deerease—9.3 per cent—was shown in cigar manufacturing. 

The reports from all industries show an increase in the total 
amount of the pay roll for May, 1918, when compared with May, 
1917. This increase ranges from 1.9 per cent in cigar manufacturing 
to 35.3 per cent in car building and repairing. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAY, 1917, AND 
MAY, 1918. 



































Estab- Number on Per | Amount of payroll | Per 
lish- pay roll in in Ma cent 
ments May— - . i of it 
report- | Period of a. Ba : | creas 
Industry. ing for | pay roll. | Seenee | hn re ) or 
May Lit 7S | | di 
both 1917 -| 1918 |4°crease) 1917 1918 | crea 
years. \—)- i: {~ 
| | 
—<—<_———q—] |—_ = edhinssitamesnaonesal 
i i | 
Automobile manufacturing... . 47 | 1 week. ./120, 112 |114,745 | —4.5 |$2,773,654 $3,011, 044 +8 
Boots and shoes.........-..... Ob 1..;0G.... 49,068 | 46,804} -—4.6| 697,672 797, 030 | +14 
Car building and repairing. ... 32 | }month.| 45,316 | 42,909 —5.3 | 1,587,125 | 2,146, 603 | 435 
Cigar manufacturing. ......... 63 | 1 week. .| 19,793 | 17,956; -—9.3{ 243,205/) 247,769) + 1 
Clothing, men’s ready-made. .. 36 |...d0.....| 25,571 | 25,659} + .3| 403,576 | 490,282 | +21 
Cotton fimishing...........-.. 15 |. ..do..... 11,907 | 11,245; —5.6| 175,171 | 202,807 | +15 
Cotton manufacturing... .. ee 54 |...do.....] 53,275 | 51,113 | —4.1] 581,898 757, 781 | +36 
Hosiery and underwear. ...... | 56 ...do.....] 30,588 | 29,779 | —2.6{ 334,567| 415,667 | +24 
SE Ws 656 604.002ss0e00ee | 97 | } month.|187, 889 (189, 242 + .7 | 8,951,647 |11, 369,076 | +27 
Leather manufacturing........ 35 | i week..| 16,517 | 15, 492 —6.2 {| 250,005 308,533 | +23. 
. .~ |. eee ot ee | 21,264 | 22,463 | 45.6] 343,363] 423.976 | +23 
DL Aen Lhe b dbo deb bth bso 41 | 2 weeks.) 18,161 | 16,573 | —8.7| 450,123] 477,386 | + 6 
PONS vaccucccncqoeosecoues. | 46 | 1 week. ‘| 44,705 | 45,179 | 41.1 644, 544 | 819,198 | +27 
| } 








The following table shows the number of persons actually working 
on the last full day of the reported pay period in May, 1917, and 
May, 1918. The number of establishments reporting on this ques 
tion is small, and this fact should be taken into consideration wher 
studying these figures. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON LAST FUL 
DAY’S OPERATION IN MAY, 1917, AND MAY, 1913. 























| Number actually | 
Establish- | working on last full | p 
ments re- | : day of reported pay | +4 &r cent 
Industry. porting for | Period of period in May— of increas 
May both | Payroll | | (+) or de 
years. x crease (—). 
| 1917 | 1918 | 
oo L | 
Automobile manufacturing................ 29 | 1 week.... 77, 663 73,398 | - 
EINES cnnvascoancccccsebeceseete pe ee 11, 497 | 10, 733 | _ 
Car building and repairing................ 30 | 4 month... 36, 544 37, 277 + 2 
Cigar manufacturing ..........-.....-..... 17 | 1 week.... 4, 430 | 3, 554 —19 
Clothing, men’s ready-made............... SS eae 11, 420 | 10, 556 mf 
COGN So Sob ccb cccccccedéssccese a are 9, 028 | 8, 629 | — 4.4 
ee LE TECOTE OP fh Me c0 oes 27,517 | 25, 957 — 5 
Hosiery and underwear ..................- Bh aM Ricene -< 12, 498 | 12,073 | — 3 
BOOT MGI sos sho See sc cescccees ccc cee. 76 | 4 month... 146, 713 | 149, 660 | +2 
Leather manufacturing.................... 16 | 1 week.... 9, 467 | 9, 520 + 
SIERRAS 645 b4)4 pbs « oe dbbbe < cncsecss ee ae 4,279 | 4,771 | +11 
Risin ccopccboncccagaagsacssescocosceséocs 25 | 2 weeks... 13, 062 | 12, 060 | —7 
WOOK . . wwcccccccccccccccccccccccccccccee 36 | 1 week.... 36, 365 37, 301 | + 2 
| 








In comparing the reports of the same industries for May, 1918 
with those for April, 1918, four show an increase in the number o! 
persons on the pay roll and nine a decrease. The increases wer 
small, the largest, 1.6 per cent, appearing in iron and steel. On th 
other hand, some of the decreases were comparatively high, the 
greatest, 14.6 per cent, being in cigar manufacturing. These de 
creases are attributable to various causes, mainly scarcity of help, 


and to some extent labor Gisputes. 
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Although there was a decrease in employees in 9 industries, 11 of 
the 13 industries reported show an increase in the total amount of 
pay roll in May, 1918, as compared with April, 1918. Increases of 
14.4 per cent, 9.1 per cent, and 8.4 per cent, respectively, are shown, 
in iron and steel, men’s ready-made clothing, and leather manufac- 
turing. The decrease of 15.1 per cent in cigar manufacturing was 
largely due to strikes. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN APRIL, 1918, AND 
MAY, 1918. 








Estab- | |Numberon pay; per | Amount of pay roll Per 
lish- | roll in cent | in 1 os 
ments Be i ae I po soe ee f ix 
™ | report- | Period of crease ease 
Industry. | ing for | pay roll. | | (+) or ir 
April April, | May, | de- April, May, l 
and | } 1018. 1918. | crease | 1918. 1918. rease 
May | | {—). 
ee ee a Ss . 
= ; | } | 
Automobile manufacturing... - 48 | 1 week. .|114,979 '114,944 | — (1) /$2,816,810 ($3,015,637 | + 7.1 
Boots and shoes... ............ oe Sor 49,155 | 48,060 | — 2.2) 821,806 §22,459/ + .1 
Car building and repairing - . --| 31 | }month.} 41,612 | 42,075 | + 1.1 | 1,981,793 | 2, 112, 189 | 6.5 
Cigar manufacturing .......... 60 | 1 week..| 20,844 | 17,809 | —14.6| 288,899 245. 224 15.1 
Clothing, men’s ready-made... ae Se 25,574 | 25,597 | + .1 448.487 | 489.099 | +4 9.1 
Cotton finishing. .............. ~~) a “ae 11,545 | 11,443; — .9 203,014 | 206,525 1.7 
Cotton manufacturing......... ee 50,161 | 49,323 | — 1.7 706,138 | 729, 625 3.3 
Hosiery and underwear. ...... RN anaes 28,124 | 27,721 | — 1.4 378, 558 389, 843 3.0 
_ 4  } 7a 97 4 month./185, 662 |188,566 | + 1.6 9, 902, 299 '11, 326, 012 L144 
Leather manufacturing.....-.. 35 | 1 week. .| 15, 642 | 15,492 | — 1.0) 284, 732 308, 533 8.4 
Paper making................. ey eae | 29863 | 23,003 | + .6]| 430,448 438 372 1.8 
BER ndsccenccesecccebecccoesess 40 | 2 weeks .| 13,392 | 13,349; — .3 371, 932 383, 301 3.1 
SNUUEIES < cue cicevstebinedecsed 46 | 1 week...) 46,162 | 45,179 | — 2.1 | 847,749 | 819,198 3.4 








1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


A comparatively small number of establishments reported as to the 
number of persons working on the last full day of the reported pay 
periods. The following table gives in comparable form the figures 
for April and May, 1918. The small number of establishments rep- 
resented should be noted when using these figures. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON LAST FULL 
DAY’S OPERATION IN APRIL, 1918, AND MAY, 1918. 








Number actually | 


Establish- working on last full | |. 
~~ : day of reported pay | Per cent of 
ments re- | Period of eriod ine : POY | increas 
Industry. porting for pay roll I (+) or de- 
April and ™ pe PERE: Ee dh OE | eoonme (= 
May. ‘ ) 


| April, 1918.| May, 1918. 





—— - 1 — Oe 


Automobile manufacturing ................ 30 | 1 week.... 72, 762 74, 600 + 2.5 








BO ettnca lS, ea ee 3 1: 8B occ css 11, 433 11, 113 | — £9 
Car building and repairing..............-.- 30 | 4 month...| 35, 327 36,794 | + 4.2 
Cigar manufacturing... ..................-- 19 | 1 week....| 4,182 3, 503 | —16.2 
Clothing, men’s ready-made.............-. 6 |...do...... 4,627 4, 694 | + 14 
SEE TRIE 2. Go obs oc cn dekc¥dccciccéacs Oe 8 i 2O wed 9,129 9 281 + 1.7 
Cotion manufacturing ...................-- ae 24) 911 | 24,513 — 1.6 
Hosiery and underwear................- “ve we RE i, 387 | | 11, 316 | - .6 
ORE 76 | 4 month...| 146, | 597 152,818 | + 4.2 
Leather manufacturing ..................-. 18 | 1 week... 10, 623 10, 606 | - .2 
Paper making............ ee a oe ae eae 5, 002 5, 116 | + 2.3 
Silk ARS hcctcahtadotutnelonect 25 | 2 weeks... 9, 158 9, 027 — 1.4 
NEE LSE LI, TPE ARTES 38 | 1 week.... - 38, 517 37, 910 — 1.6 
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CHANGES IN WAGE RATES. 


In 12 of the 13 industries there were certain establishments report- 
ing wage-rate increases and in 2—cigar manufacturing and iron and 
steel—decreases. No establishment in the woolen industry reported 
a change. A number of firms did not answer the inquiry relating to 
wage-rate changes. 

Automobile manufacturing: An increase of 20 to 25 per cent, 
affecting 75 per cent of the employees, was reported by one plant. 
One establishment granted an increase in the hourly rate ranging 
from 3 cents to 5 cents, while another plant increased the productive 
hourly rate 0.0254 cent. ‘two plants reported increases, but failed 
to state the amount of increase or number affected. 

Boots and shoes: One establishment reported an increase of slightly 
more than 11 per cent, affecting 15 per cent of the force. The entire 
force in one plant received increases ranging from 10 per cent to 20 
per cent. ‘Three firms granted a 10 per cent increase—one to all em- 
ployees, one to about 7 per cent of the force, and the third did not 
state the number affected. Another factory granted 60 hours’ pay for 
50 hours’ work to week workers, thus increasing the hourly rates 
but not the earnings per week, and a 10 per cent increase was also 
granted to piece workers, each class constituting about half of th: 
force. Two plants gave a bonus of 10 per cent, affecting all the 
employees in one and all week and piece workers for the duration of 
the War in the other; 43 per cent of the employees in another plant 
were increased 74 per cent. Every employee in one concern received 
an increase of 5 per cent. One plant increased the office force and 
one forewoman $2 per week, and the cleaning department 1 cent per 
pair of shoes. ‘Three establishments reported increases, but gave no 
further data. 

Car building and repairing: An increase of 10 per cent in one plant 
was granted to 60 per cent of the employees. 

Cigar manufacturing: Ten per cent of the force in one factory 
received an increase of 7 per cent. One plant reported an increas 
of 5 per cent to 10 per cent of the force, and another plant granted : 
general increase of approximately 5 per cent. An increase of $1 pe 
thousand for making cigars was granted by one factory. <A decrease 
was reported by one factory, but the report failed to state the amoun 
of decrease or number affected. 

Clothing, men’s ready-made: One concern granted graduated in 
eveases of 10 to 15 per cent, affecting 80 per cent of the force. Five 
establishments reported an increase of 10 per cent—one in all shops, 
except to the foremen, two to 90 per cent of the employees, one 
to 15 per cent of the force, and another to about 3 per cent of its 


employees. 
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Cotton finishing: An increase of 15 per cent was granted by one 
firm, which failed to report the number affected. Two plants 
reported an increase of 10 per cent affecting their entire force. 

Cotton manufacturing: An average increase of 15 per cent was 
granted to all the employees in one plant. One establishment reported 
an increase of 124 per cent, but did not state the number affected, 
and another plant reported an increase of 11.34 per cent affecting 
the entire force. An increase of 10 per cent was granted by four 
firms—three to all employees, the fourth failing to state the number 
affected; one firm granted an increase of approximately 10 per cent; 
another granted a general increase of about 10 per cent and a bonus 
of $1 per week to ‘“full-time’’ workers. One establishment gave an 
increase of 9.8 per cent, but did not state how many employees were 
affected. An increase of 8 to 12 per cent was given to the entire force 
in one firm and of 8 per cent to all employees in another. One estab- 
lishment reported an increase of 74 per cent to all employees and a 
bonus of 74 per cent to all ‘“‘full-time’’ workers. An average increase 
of 5 per cent was given to the total force in one concern. One firm 
granted an increase of $1.50 to all who work a full week. 

Hosiery and underwear: One establishment reported a bonus of 21 
per cent, but failed to state the number of employees affected. An 
increase of 12? per cent was granted to approximately 23 per cent of 
the force in one plant and 124 per cent to all employees in another. 
Pressers and folders in one firm were given an increase of 11 per cent. 
One establishment reported an increase of 10 per cent to 25 per cent 
of the force, one an increase of 10 to 15 per cent to approximately 
17 per cent of the employees, and another an increase of 10 to 124 
per cent, but did not state the per cent of the force affected. In three 
mills a 10 per cent increase was given, all employees being affected in 
two establishments and 30 per cent of the force in the other, while 
another mill reported a 10 per cent bonus for full-time to all employees. 
One plant reported an increase, but stated neither the amount of 
increase nor the number affected. 

Iron and steel: Practically the entire force of one plant received 
an increase of 16.86 per cent, and in another plant there was an 
increase of 164 per cent to all employees. An increase of 15 per cent 
was reported by 31 establishments—affecting the whole force in 21 
plants, all hour men in 3, one-half of force in 1 plant, 60 per cent in 1, 
and in 4 plants the number affected ranged from 60 per cent to 93.9 
per cent of the employees. In 9 plants there were increases ranging 
from 13.5 to 14.57 per cent affecting practically all the employees in 
each instance, while in 15 establishments smaller increases, ranging 
from 5 per cent to 12 per cent, were made. A 4 per cent decrease 
to 30 per cent of the force was reported in one plant, while in an- 
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other there was a decrease to one-third of the employees, but the 
report did not state what per cent, 

Leather manufacturing: One plant reported an increase of 33 per 
cent to practically all persons, while another gave an increase of 15 
per cent, affecting 75 per cent of all employees. Six establishments 
reported a 10 per cent advance in wages; three of these granted the 
increase to the entire force, one to slightly more than 29 per cent, 
one to 21 per cent, and another to 14 per cent. An increase of § 
per cent was given to the entire force in one plant. One establish- 
ment reported an increase of $1 per week to 50 per cent of the force, 
one an advance of 25 cents per day to 25 per cent of the force, and 
another 15 cents per day to all employees. In one plant an increas: 
was granted to 35 per cent of the employees, but no statement was 
made as to the amount of increase. 

Paper making: An increase ranging from 6 per cent to 50 per cent, 
or an average increase of approximately 17 per cent, was granted to a 
large part of the force in one mill. One establishment reported an 
increase of 8 per cent, affecting 15 per cent of the employees. In five 
plants an increase of 10 per cent is shown, this affecting the entire 
force in four firms and approximately all in the other; while another 
mill reported a 10 per cent bonus and an increase of 3 cents an hour 
to all. Two establishments gave an increase of 8 per cent and 5 per 
cent, respectively, but did not state how many employees were 
affected. The entire force in one plant received an increase of 25 
cents per day. 

Silk: Two establishments reported an increase of 20 per cent, one 
granting it to all employees, the other failing to state the numbe 
affected. An increase of 10 per cent was received by 90 per cent of 
the force in one mill and by 50 per cent in another. The wages of 
weavers, or about 31 per cent of the force in one mill, were increased 
7 per cent. In one concern a 5 per cent increase was granted to 10 
per cent of the employees. An increase of 2 cents per hour to all 
male workers and 1 cent to all female workers was given by one 
establishment. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY ROLL, JANUARY, 1915, 
TO MAY, 1918. 


Index numbers showing relatively the variation in the number of 
persons employed and in pay-roll totals in 13 industries by months 
from January, 1915 to May, 1918, have been compiled and are pre- 
sented in the two following tables. ‘These index numbers are based 
on the figures for “ tmployment in seleeted industries,’ appearing in 
this and preceding issues of the Review. The seven industries 
shown in the first table are the only ones for which the bureau has 
comparable data as far back as January, 1915; hence in the first 
table January, 1915, is taken as the basis of comparison and in the 
second January, 1916. 

The number of persons whose names appeared on the pay roll for 
the base month is represented by 100, and the amount of money car- 
ried on the pay rolls is likewise represented by 100. To illustrate, 
if the number of persons employed in the iron and steel industry in 
January, 1915, 1s taken as 100, then the number employed in that 
industry in May, 1918, was 186; in other words, it had increased 86 per 
cent; and if the money pay roll in January, 1915, be taken as 100, 
the pay roll in May, 1918, represented 360; or, in other words, the 
amount paid in wages was more than three and one-half times as 
much in May, 1918, asin January, 1915. 

While the index numbers show the change in the number of persons 
employed and in the aggregate amount of money paid in wages, 
they do not, without a computation, indicate the change in per capita 
earnings. An index for per capita earnings may be obtained by 
dividing the index for the amount of the pay roll by the index for the 
number of persons on the pay roll. The per cent of increase in per 
capita earnings in May, 1918, as compared with January, 1915, or 
January, 1916, has been computed and entered at the bottom of the 
table. Thus the per capita earnings of boot and shoe factory em- 
ployees increased 85 per cent between January, 1915, and May, 1918, 
and the per capita earnings of employees in automobile manufac- 
turing increased 40 per cent between January, 1916, and May, 1918. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY ROLL, JANUARY, 1915, TO MAY, 1918. 
(January, 1915=100.} 
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VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM (GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND) IN APRIL, 1918. 


.The figures in the following table relating to the condition of 
employment in Great Britain and Ireland in April, 1918, were com 
piled from a report published in the British Labor Gazette of May, 
1918. Similar information for January was published in the April 
REVIEW. 

No material changes relating to the number of employees in April, 
1918, as compared with March, 1918, are shown except in the employ- 
ment of seamen, where there was the marked increase of 18.9 per cent. 

In comparing April, 1918, with April, 1917, as to numbers em- 
ployed, more important changes are seen. Seamen; the wholesale 
mantle, costume, and blouse trades (Glasgow); and the tailoring trade 
show the greatest mcreases—10.1 per cent, 6.4 per cent, and 5.7 per 
cent, respectively; while the cotton industry shows a decrease of 13.9 
per cent; dock and riverside labor, a decrease of 12 per cent; dress- 
making and millinery, 9 per cent; and the corset industry a decrease 
of 8.5 per cent. 

The aggregate earnings of employees in April, 1918, as compared 
with March, 1918, show an increase of 8.8 per cent, 8.7 per cent, 7.7 
per cent, respectively, in bookbinding, printing, and tailoring. The 
largest decrease—2.4 per cent—is shown in the carpet industry. 

Comparing April, 1918, with April, 1917, increases in earnings of 
employees are shown in each industry reporting this item. The most 
important changes are shown in tailoring, bookbinding, linen manu- 
facturing, and printing, which show increases of 39.4 per cent, 35.2 pe 
cent, 25.9 per cent, and 25.4 per cent, respectively. 
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[Compiled from figures in The Labour Gazette (London), May, 1918.] 
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| i | 
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SL Ee eee + 1.6 + 3.2 "Einenaiiios and milline ry 

Iron mining: Average number of Number of employees - . 

ee + .3 — .3 Wholesale mantle, costume, 

Quarrying: Number ofemployees.|— .6 | — 3.3 blouse, ete. 

Pig iron: Number of furnaces in Number of employees 

AE ee ee eae + .3 (‘) London. ... _ 
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Number of employees........\4+ .4 | + 4.9 Manciuester 
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— er of emphoyees........\— .7 | —13.9 Number of employees. . .. 
arnings of employees........ — .6 + .2 Earnings of employees........ 
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Number of employees........) ©) | ~ 4.8 Number of empl yyees.. 
Earnings of employees. ....... + 1.7 | +13.1 -arnings of employees 
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CHINESE LABOR EMIGRATION LAW AND LABOR RECRUITING AGENCY 
REGULATIONS. 


The labor emigration law of China which was promulgated on 
April 21, 1918, effective the same date, applies to all citizens of the 
Chinese Republic who are employed as laborers by foreign countries. 
This law, as published in the Peking Leader for April 23, 1918, is as 
follows:! 


ARTICLE I. All citizens of the Chinese Republic who are employed as laborers by 
foreign countries shall be called emigrant laborers. 

Art. II. The emigration of laborers shall be divided into*the following class 
(1) Those selected and sent abroad by the Government; (2) those recruited directly 
by foreign agencies; (3) those recruited by contractors. 

Art. III. An emigrant laborer at the time of employment shall be required t 
possess the following qualifications: (1) Age from 20 to 40 years; (2) sound and healthy 


) 


—_ 


body; (3) free from contagious diseases; (4) possessing no bad habits; (5) having goo 
conduct and committed no criminal offenses. 

Art. IV. The emigration of those laborers of class 2 shall be reported to and sanc- 
tioned by the labor emigration bureau. 

Art. V. The report on the emigration of class 2 laborers shall enumerate the fol- 
lowing points: (1) Names of the country and its specific locality for which the laborers 
are employed; (2) name of the agency by which they are recruited; (3) the kind of 
labor for which they are employed. 

Arr. VI. Without a special permit from the labor emigration bureau, no contractors 
shall be allowed to undertake the recruiting business. 

Art. VII. The recruiting of labor [shall] be governed by the Chinese labor recruit- 
ing regulations. 

Arr. VIII. All contracts for Chinese labor, except those made by the Government, 
shall be referred to the labor emigration bureau for its approval. These contracts 
shall be made in accordance with the labor contract regulations. The labor contract 
regulations shall be promulgated by the labor emigration bureau. 

Art. IX. All laborers going abroad shall be required to provide themselves with 
passports issued by the labor emigration bureau. All passports heretofore issued by 
the various organs to emigrant laborers shall be considered null and void after the 
promulgation of this law. 

Arr. X. At least 20 per cent of the wages of an emigrant laborer shall be set apart 
for his family expenses. This sum shall be deducted from his wages by his employer 
every month and handed to the director of the labor emigration bureau of the cabinet, 
who shall remit it to a branch [bank] in China designated by the director of the labor 
emigration bureau and the said bank shall forward the money to the laborer’s family. 
If the laborer is without a family, the money shall be deposited in the bank till th: 
laborer comes home and claims it. 

Art. XI. All interpreters in connection with the emigrant labor service shall be 
required to secure permits from the labor emigration bureau before they receive 
employment. 

Art. XII. In recruiting labor, if any proceedings have been specified by treaties, 
such proceeding shall be observed. 

Art. XIII. The fees to be paid to the Government by laborers on the departure 
abroad shall be collected by the labor emigration bureau or its subbureaus in the 
localities in which the labor is recruited. 


—_— 


1 Data furnished by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, 


—— 
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Arr. XIV. If circumstances warrant, labor emigration commissioners shall be 
appointed to the countries or specific places in which Chinese laborers are employed. 
These commissioners shall be appointed by the Premier upon the recommendation 
of the labor emigration bureau. Members of the Chinese legations or consulates near 
the places of the laborers may be authorized to act in such capacity. 

Art. XV. Local authorities who assist in the recruiting of labor shall be required 
to report the procedure through the highest official of the locality tothe labor emigra 
° tion bureau. 

Art. XVI. This law shall take effect on the day of promulgation. 


Certain regulations governing the filing of applications by those 
who would be labor recruiting agents and controlling the activities 
of these agents were also promulgated on April 21, 1918, and pub- 
lished in the Peking Leader for April 23. These labor recruiting agency 
regulations are as follows: 


ArtictE I, All persons engaged in recruiting Chinese labor, whether individuals 
or firms, shall be called labor-recruiting agents. 

Art. II. Those who wish to be labor-recruiting agents shall be required to make 
application to the labor emigration subbureau of the locality or the head bureau 
through its local representatives. The applications shall embody the following details: 

|) Name, age, native place, present address, and personal record of the applicant; (2) 
the location of the office or suboftice of the agency; (3) the total amount of capital for 
the undertaking; (4) all the requirements enumerated in the articles 10, 82, 98, or 232 
of the corporation law. 

Arr. III. Those who are under the following conditions shall not be allowed to be 

4 labor-recruiting agents: (1) Their civil rights having been deprived of; (2) having 
been declared bankrupt; (3) having been declared unqualified to administer prop- 
erty; (4) having been punished for violation of this law and during the three years 
following the punishment; (5) agency having been dissolved by this law during the 
year ensuing the dissolution. 

Art. IV. If an agent fail to commence his business one month after the granting 
of license, the license shall be considered null and void. 

Art. V. Every time labor is recruited the agent shall be required to make appli- 
cation to the local labor emigration subbureau or to the head bureau through its rep- 

eg resentatives. The application shall embody the following details: (1) Name of the 

ipplicant, individual, or company; (2) the place in which the recruiting shall be held; 

3) names of the countries and their specific place for which labor is recruited; (4) the 

kind of labor to be recruited; (5) the number of men to be recruited; (6) a copy of the 
contract signed between the foreign employer and the recruiting agent; (7) a copy of 
the contract signed between the employers and employees. The contract referred to 
in clause 6 shall not violate Article VIII of the labor emigration law. If it is written 
in a foreign language, the foreign text shall be accompanied by a Chinese translation. 

Art. VI. No agent shall be allowed to recruit labor outside the areas sanctioned by 
the labor emigration bureau. 








‘ Art. VII. The assembling and departure of recruited laborers shall be reported by 
z the agents concerned to the local labor emigration subbureau or representatives of the 
: head bureau for official supervision. 

‘ Arr. VIII. Any agent when obtaining the permission of the labor emigration bureau 
Ps in accordance with the above Article II, shall be required to give a security for license 
Ts and when obtaining the bureau’s permission in accordance with Article V shall also 
a be required to give security. If an agent fail to pay the security either wholly or 
j partially the license shall be canceled. The security for license shall be $10,000; the 
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minimum for the latter security shall be $5,000. The latter amount shall be increased 
by the labor emigration bureau when the number of recruits is over 2,500. 

Art. LX. The securities shall be paid in national bonds or Government certificat 
whose sum shall not exceed 30 per cent of the whole amount. 

Art. X. The security for license shall be refunded when the agent concern: 
appliesfor the cancellation of the license. The security for recruiting shall be refund: 

a year after the expiration of the employment contract. 

Art. XI. Besides compensation and expenses provided for in the contract, no oth: 
commission shall be demanded by agents from laborers. 

Art. XII. The date of departure of laborers shall be announced to them at the tim: 
of recruiting. If the departure is delayed not by unavoidable circumstances, th 
laborers shall be allowed to demand from the agents indemnity for whatever damac 
they have suffered. 

Art. XIII. When any agent fails to comply with the terms of a contract the laborers 
concerned shall be allowed to petition to the local labor emigration subbureau or the 
bureau’s representatives for assistance in the enforcement of the terms. Any expense 
incurred in the assistance shall be defrayed by the agents out of the security funds by 
the labor emigration bureau. 

Art. XIV. If any agent is guilty of the following misdemeanors, his business per 
mit shall be canceled and license withdrawn: (1) Violations of these regulations; 
disturbance of public order and peace; (3) ill-treatment of laborers. In the last casi 
damages sustained by the laborers through the cancellation of business permit shall be 
indemnified by the agent concerned. The amount of damage thus incurred shall bh 
ascertained and made good with [from] the agent’s security by the labor emigrati 
bureau. 

Art. XV. If any agent is found recruiting laborers by dishonest means in additio) 
to the cancellation of his business permit, he shall be punished with life imprisonment 
or imprisonment of the second grade, and his security shall be confiscated. 

Art. XVI. Any agent who wishes to carry on trade directly concerning the laborers 
shall be required to make application to the labor emigration bureau as follows: (1 
The kind of trade and the place for it; (2) the amount of capital; (3) the plan for the 
business. 

Art. XVII. Any agent who recruits labor secretly and in violation of the regulations 
shail be punished with imprisonment of the fifth grade with hard labor, or fined not 
more than $1,000 nor less than $100. 

Art. XVIII. All agencies, which have been established with the permjssion of t} 
proper authorities before the promulgation of these regulations, shall be allowed 
continue their business as usual, but shall be required to apply to the labor emigratio 
bureau for licenses. 

Art. XIX. All agencies which have been established without permission of prop 
authorities, before the promulgation of these regulations, shall be required to apply | 
the labor emigration bureau for licenses within three months after the promulgatio: 
of theses regulations. 

Art. XX. These regulations shall take effect upon the day of promulgation. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 





CAUSATION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, GREAT BRITAIN. 


The report of an investigation made by H. M. Vernon, M. D., of 
the factors concerned in the causation of industrial accidents was 
issued in February, 1918, as Memorandum No. 21 of the Health of 
Munition Workers Committee.’ In the course of the investigation 
50,093 accidents occurring in four munition factories during periods 
ranging from 9 to 253 months were analyzed. The injuries analyzed 
were cuts, foreign bodies in the eye, burns, sprains, and injuries 
incurred one or more days before they were first treated. The 
author states that the factors concerned in accident production may 
be classified as those of personal origin—such as nervous and muscular 
coordination in relation to speed of production, fatigue, psychical 
influence, nutrition, and alcohol consumption—and those depending 
on external conditions not directly under the workers’ control— 
lighting; temperature, humidity, and ventilation; and defects of 
machinery and absence of guards. While the author admits that 


“no attempt whatever has been made to investigate certain fact 


ors. 
such as defects of machinery and absence of guards,” ? he reaches 
the conclusion that probably the majority of industrial accidents are 
unavoidable and that ‘accidents depend, in the main, on carelessness 
and lack of attention of workers.”’ 

Study of occurrence of accidents in relation to output showed that 
in one factory making fuses, during the morning spell of work, the 
number of accidents increased with the output, both accidents and 
output reaching a maximum in the last or next to the last full hour of 
work. The author concludes that this increase of accidents was 
“due partly to increasing speed of production and partly from 
increasing inattention arising from thoughts of pleasure to come.” 
Among the night workers, on the other hand, though the output 
followed a course similar to that of the day-shift output, the accident 
incidence, except that of eye accidents, was entirely different. The 


1Great Britain. Ministry of Munitions. Health of Munition Workers Committee. Memgrandum 
No. 21: An investigation of the factors concerned in the causation of industrial accidents. London, 
February, 1918. 46 pp. 

2The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has approached this subject from » different angle. 
In its studies of causes of accidents it has given careful consideration to the engineering problems in industry 
as well as the human side, and its investigations have invariably indicated that a very large proportion of 
accidents is due to lack of proper guards on machines, defective machinery and tools, inadequate lighting, 
improper building construction, and unwise location of railway tracks and runways for cranes. There is 
some doubt as to the wisdom of considering the human element, as appears to be done in the report here 
reviewed, without first seeking to correct the very great dangers that often arise from lack of attention to 
these engineering problems. 
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maximum number of accidents occurred at the beginning of the shift 
and fell gradually during the night to about half its initial value. 
This is attributed to “the fact that the night-shift workers started 
work in a careless and excited state and calmed down gradually 
during the night.” In the other three factories, where 6, 9.2, and 
15 inch shells were made, there was very little hourly variation in the 
speed of production and the accident incidence was correspondingly 
steady. 

The influence of fatigue on accidents to women was shown by the 
fact that the 12-hour day worked in the fuse factory caused such 
fatigue in the women as to make the number of accidents occurring 
among them 24 times as great as in asubsequent period during which 
they worked a 10-hour day. Reduction of hours from 12 to 10 per 
day had no effect on the number of accidents among the male workers. 
The report states, that: 

Even during the 10-hour day the women showed distinctly more signs of fatigue 
than the men did during the 12-hour day, not only by reason of the above-mentioned 
ratios between afternoon and morning accidents, but because the women showed a 
more rapid increase of accidents in the course of the morning spell of the 10-hour day 
than the men did in the same spell of the 12-hour day. Probably women would need 
to have their working day reduced to 9 hours before they escaped fatigue as success- 
fully as the 12-hour day men. A 12-hour day of actual work in industrial pursuits 
was almost unknown in this country before the War, and has been exceptional during 
the War, so we may confidently conclude that as a rule fatigue has but little influence 
in the causation of accidents in men. If men worked longer than a 12-hour day, or 
even if they worked 12 hours or less upon heavier types of work than those imposed 
on them at the fuse factory, they would doubtless be liable to fall into the condition 
of excessive fatigue shown by the women. 

In a discussion of the comparative frequency of accidents among 
the day shift and among the night shift, Dr. Vernon states that the 
alcohol consumption factor, in so far as it operates at all, must tend 
to increase night-shift accidents more than day-shift accidents. 
Artificial illumination, he said, had the same tendency; the excess of 
eye accidents occurring during the night shift over those occurring 
during the day shift was shown to be due to artificial lighting. The 
report states that temperature had a decided effect on accident 
occurrence, since ‘‘accidents increased considerably as the weather 
grew colder, and diminished as it grew warmer. In one factory, 
accidents among women were nearly 2} times as numerous when the 
temperature was at or below freezing point as when it was above 47 
degrees, while among men they were twice as numerous.” The 
author points out that inasmuch as lower temperatures were ex- 
perienced during the night-shift hours, accidents would tend to be 
more numerous then, and after study of accident incidence at various 
temperatures he recommends as the optimum temperature in muni- 
tion factories one of 60° to 64° F. 
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Notwithstanding all these factors tending to increase night-shift 
accidents over day-shift accidents, it was found that, grouping all 
kinds of accidents together, fewer accidents—16 per cent less among 
the women and 15 per cent less among the men—occurred during the 
night shift than during the day shift. The author concludes that 
the determining cause was the influence of the psychical factor—the 
workers’ mental attitude. 

The following suggestions as to accident prevention are given: 


In the first place, it is well to recognize that many industrial accidents, probably 
the majority of them, are unavoidable, and that at best one can only hope to reduce 
their number, and never to eliminate them entirely. Moreover, we have seen that 
speed of production is an extremely important foctor in their causation, and often the 
most important factor of all, so any improvement of factory conditions which increases 
speed of production inevitably tends to a more than proportional incfease of accidents. 
Accidents depend, in the main, on carelessness and lack of attention of the workers. 
and so the more one can eliminate this lack of attention and increase the concentration 
of the worker upon his work, the more will accidents be reduced. As has already been 
pointed out, one wants to induce in all the workers throughout their hours of labor 
the same mental outlook as is present in the night-shift workers in the early hours of 
the morning. These workers have for the most part forgotten the pleasures and 
excitements indulged in shortly before coming on to night shift, and they have nothing 
but an unexhilarating breakfast and bed to look forward to. Such a mental state is 
impossible of achievement by the day-shift workers, but something in the way of 
mental calm and equilibrium can be attained by stopping all conversation except 
that relating to the work in hand. If the workers would consent to it it would be a 
good plan to induce temporary deafness by plugging the ears, and so shut out the 
noise of the machinery, which is in itself an important cause of distraction and fatigue. 
Again, if it were practicable—though it is seldom that it can be so—it would be of 
value to shut out the sight of surrounding objects by separating the lathes or other 
machines from one another by partitions. The worker, left to himself without sound 
or sights to distract his attention, could then concentrate himself entirely on the work 


in hand. It might be said that the monotony would be so great that nobody would 
stand it, but would it not be better to work for, e. g., two 3 or 34 hour spells every 


day under such conditions if the worker could thereby earn as much as he does under 
present conditions in two 4-hour spells? However, these conditions are mentioned 
only as an ideal, which should be aimed at wherever possible. 

The careless habit of mind can also be diminished by stricter sobriety. There can 
be no doubt that the less alcohol the worker consumes the better it is for the quality 
and quantity of his work, and for his accident immunity. This applies especially to 
alcohol consumed by the day shift in the dinner hour and by the night shift shortly 
before coming on to work. The inclination of the day-shift worker to drink during his 
dinner hour can be combated to some extent by establishing factory canteens, where 
good food is obtainable at cost price, or slightly below it. The worker would then find 
it more convenient to stay in the works during his dinner hour than to go home, and so 
would escape the temptation of drinking. * * * 

The production of excessive fatigue with its accompanying increase of accidents 
can be almost entirely avoided by choosing suitable hours of labor. It can also be 
combated by the introduction of seats for the standing workers to rest on occasionally 
when they are not actually working, and of the most suitable seats possible for seden- 
tary workers. * * * 
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We have seen that even moderately defective lighting produced a considerable 
increase of eye accidents, and it is probable that it had some effect on other types of 
accident as well, though it was not big enough to be detectable. Hence the adequacy 
of the lighting of a factory should be te..ed from time to time by an expert, whilst the 
eye accidents could be reduced or eliminated by the use of suitable goggles. Though 
it might not be worth while to insist on the majority of the workers using these goggles, 
it should be made a rule that they be worn by the grinders of tools, and other specially 
exposed workers. 

The importance of the temperature factor in accident causation is so evident as to 
need but little discussion. Thermometers ought to be installed in the shops, and be 
consulted regularly by those in control of the heating. * * * 

And finally it may be asked: To what extent would these remedial measures reduce 
accidents if they were adopted thoroughly? No definite answer can be given, as the 
improvement produced must needs vary greatly in different factories. * * * But 
there can be no doubt that some reduction of accidents is possible at every factory, 
though it may be only 10 per cent or 20 per cent in a well-managed factory, or 50 per 
cent in a badly managed one. In ail large factories the factors concerned in accident 
causation should be worked out as fully as possible, and the effects of the remedial 
measures be thoroughly tested. 





INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN TENNESSEE. 


The Fifth Annual Report! of the Department of Workshop and 
Factory Inspection of the State of Tennessee contains a section on 
industrial accidents in which are listed 26 fatal, and 1,465 nonfatal 
injuries reported by 236 establishments, with a time loss to victims 
in nonfatal accidents of 14,139 days and a wage loss of $29,408.50, or 
an average of $20.07 per injured man. Adding to this the estimated 
wage loss of $130,000 in case of the 26 deaths, a total wage loss of 
$159,408.50 is obtained. Tables in the report indicate that the largest 
number of accidents occurred in the pig-iron industry (249 or 16.7 
per cent) and in railroad shops (205 or 13.7 per cent); and that, by 
cause, 309, or 20.7 per cent of all accidents, were due each to machin- 
ery and to falling objects. By occupations, the largest number of 
accidents occurred among laborers and among machinists and helpers, 
each group having 91 or 6.1 per cent, and among sawyers and helpers 
(84 or 5.6 per cent). The wage loss was highest among machinists 
and helpers, being $4,998.05, or 17 per cent of the entire wage loss in 
nonfatal cases. As is usual, most of the injuries were to fingers, the 
number being 321, or 21.5 per cent of all injuries. There were 151 
(10.1 per cent) eye injuries. 





1 ¢ifth Annual Report of the Department of Workshop and Factory Inspection of Tennessee. Dec.1, 
i916, to Dec, 31, 1917. Nashville [1913]. Pp. 60-76, 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL 
INSURANCE. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION REPORT FOR CALIFORNIA, 1916-17. 


The report of the Industrial Accident Commission of California for 


the year ending June 30, 1917,' gives a comprehensive statistical 
study of 657 fatal injuries, 1,709 permanent injuries, and 92,513 
temporary injuries, or a total of 94,879 injuries reported during the 
year 1916. Comparative figures show that this as a marked in- 
crease over the preceding year in the number of industrial injuries— 
an increase of 23.26 per cent in the number of fatalities, an increase 
of 35.20 per cent in the number of permanent injuries, and an increase 
of 40.72 per cent in the number of temporary injuries. Taking all 
classes together the increase was 40.48 per cent over 1915. 

There is scarcely any other way to account for the increase of 445 permanent and 
26,772 temporary injuries in 1916 than the increase in the production of war material 
and the speeding up of this production, evidences of which we can see from all sides 

The report notes a total of 18,328 individual acceptances of the 
compensation act, and calls attention to the fact that 4,918 employers 
exempted from the provisions of the act voluntarily accepted the 
law. During the year, 1,655 applications for adjudication of cla'ms 
were decided by the commission, compensation being awarded in 61 
per cent and denied in 22.9 per cent of the cases. The total awards 
in these cases amounted to $944,122.62, or an average of $571.16 per 
case; the average in the death cases was $2,444.79. 

It appears from this report that the total compensation, medical, 
and surgical benefits recorded as paid as of June 30, 1917, amounted 
to $2,676,088.37, of which $266,346.52 was paid on account of fatal 
cases, $683,311.85 on account of permanent injuries, and $1,726,430 
on account of temporary injuries. Of the total benefits paid, $1,109,- 
072.82 was expended for medical aid and $1,567,015.55 for com- 
pensation. In addition, $21,659.01 was expended for burial rites. 
These figures represent an average of $884.66 compensation paid in 
283 fatal cases and an average of $93.47 paid for medical aid in 171 
fatal cases; an average of $397.82 paid for compensation in 1,370 
cases of permanent injary, and an average of $115.91 paid for med al 
aid in 1,193 such cases; also an average of $50.90 compensation paid 
in 15,161 cases of temporary disability and an average of $15.73 paid 
for medical aid in 60,680 cases of this kind. 





1 Report of the Industrial Accident Commission of the State of California from July 1, 1916, to June 30 
1917. Sacramento, 1917. 158 pp. 
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The total amount paid in benefits of various kinds must not, of 
course, be confused with the amount of the awards made in each 
classification. Thus awards were made in 288 fatal cases, amounting 
to $708,998.63, or an average of $2,461.80 per case. and in 1,372 
permanent injury cases, amounting to $860,186.56, or an average of 
$626.95 per case. 

It is stated that insurance companies assumed the burden of paying 
75.98 per cent of the total compensation and medical benefits arising 
out of injury cases occurring in 1916, this proportion being a slight 
increase (2.91 per cent) over the amount paid by them in 1915. It 
is also noted that there was an increase in the number of injuries 
covered by State and private insurance companies in 1916, 71.65 
per cent of al’ injuries bein reported by insurance companies as 
against 66.34 per cent in 1915. 

The report presents numerous tables showing causes of injuries 
and amount of compensation and other benefits paid under each 
specified cause, the average age and wage of injured employees, 
parts of the body affected, and other data usually found in reports of 
this kind. Some of the more important facts may be summarized: 

Of 657 fatal injuries, the largest percentage (35.2 per cent) occurred 
in transportation and the largest total benefits, amounting to 
$109,301.10, were also in transportation. The cause of the largest 
number of fatalities was collisions and jams (182, or 27.7 per cent). 
Most of those in the fatality group (326, or 49.6 per cent) were receiv- 
ing wages of $10 to $19 per week, the average wage for all those 
fatally injured being $19.10. 

Of 1,709 permanent injuries, 623, or 36.5 per cent, occurred in 
manufacturing, the benefits paid amounting to $220,033.42; the 
largest number of those injured, 895, or 52.4 per cent, was in the 
$10 to $19 wage group; 202, the second largest proportion (injuries 
to fingers being first), suffered eye injuries. 

Of 92,513 temporary injuries, 53,783 (58.1 per cent) caused the 
loss of one day or more, making a total of 883,146 days lost; there 
were 752 cases of hernia, causing an average time loss of 29.51 days 
and average compensation amounting to $31.14. Here again the 
$10 to $19 wage group included the largest number of those sus- 
taining temporary injuries (55.8 per cent). 
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The following table gives a summary of the workmen's compensa- 
tion experience in California in 1916: 


SUMMARY OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION EXPERIENCE IN CALIFORNIA IN 1916. 




















| Benefits paid. 
Num- | . , 
: Te ber of Compensation. Medical. 
ass of in - 
Cc 2% fi jury cases reé-} ollie oe — attains a — —— 
ported.| _. | A . 
| Num- i Average Num- A ver- Total. 
| ber of } Amount. per cane ber of | Amount, | age per 
| cases, | pee! FU | case. 
} | 
"7 caine = sa 
BE errr 657 | 283 |$250,361.48 | $884.67 171 | $15,985.04 | $93.48 1 $266, 346. 52 
PORMIEEIONL....c<cccecee 1,709} 1,370 | 545,021.07 | 397.82 1,193 | 138,290.78 | 115.91 683, 311. 85 
Temporary........... 92,513 | 15,161 | 771,633.00 | 50.90 | 60,680 | 954,797.00 | 15.73 | 1,726, 430.00 








1 To this should be added $21,659.01 expended for burial rites, 


The report includes a statement of the State compensation insur- 
ance fund from January 1, 1914, to June 30, 1917, which is as follows: 





PE txcccnccsucésasns AE ERS POPOL $100, 000. 00 

Premiums written, less premiums returned ............ 2, 811, 820. 35 

Interest received, due, and accrued ................... 107, 130. 74 
Ee eee ee ee ae 87 lL 

Expenses and salaries (including adjustment expenses). 357, 785. 41 

Compensation and statutory medical payments......... 855, 385. 64 

UMSENOG PLOMIIOM TOBETVE. . 2... cece ccc cccecces 253, 154. 62 


Statutory reserve for outstanding losses (75 per cent of 
earned premiums less losses and loss expenses paid).. 948, 696.14 


All other disbursements and liabilities. ................. 3, 476. 86 
BMPR. Gated decide oo c0esdves ad¥bb sone aicbiwnics aie aulie’ patie 2, 418, 498. 67 
anda chad us oc andadaness Snechebes ccetevecsvabece ; 64 0, 452 12 
Re TONE OO OCT MONNOND. 6 Fie Sede ccc cewscksvccescsccsccedce 268, 208. 27 
isin sds n00dn cnetdgehemehis ste segeucésoseoesoceus A 332, 244 15 


A further statement shows that the total premiums earned 
amounted to $2,558,665.73 and that the total loss incurred amounted 
to $1,381,499.14. Taken in connection with the preceding financial 
statement, it is found that for every dollar of premium earned the 
expense of operation was 13.98 cents, while the loss incurred was 
53.99 cents per dollar of premium earned. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION REPORT FOR INDIANA, 1917. 


The workmen’s compensation experience in Indiana, covering the 
second year of the operation of the workmen’s compensation act, 
is set forth in the report of the industrial board of the State for the 
year ending September 30, 1917.1. ‘‘ During the period covered } 
this report there were operating under the law and carrying compe:- 
sation insurance approximately 50,000 employers; 400 employers 
carrying their own risk without insurance, having first obtained the 
permission of the board to that effect, and also 4,000 employers who 
had duly given notice of their rejection of the law.”” The number of 
accidents reported by employers was 42,453, of which 305 resulted 
fatally and 869 resulted in dismemberments of various kinds. The 
number of accidents showed a decided increase (17.35 per cent) over 
the first year when 36,176 were reported, the primary cause of the 
increase being “‘ first, the employment in industry of young workmen 
who are not skilled in the work they have to perform; and second, the 
increased industrial pressure or ‘speeding up’ on account of the War.” 

The report notes that $751,297.40, including 76 lump-sum settle- 
ments, amounting to $59,479.69, was paid out by employers or insur- 
ance companies m 12,598 cases during 1917. ‘This is an average of 
$59.63 per case. It is stated that the average weekly compensation 
increased 13.6 per cent over 1916, while the total amount of com- 
pensation increased 49.9 per cent over the preceding year. The 
duration of disability in 57.1 per cent of the cases for which time 
loss was reported was seven days or less, and the duration of dis- 
ability in 78.5 per cent of the cases so reported was two weeks or less. 
The waiting period in Indiana is two weeks. Of 42,640 eases for 
whom reports on wages received at the time of injury were filed, 
56.4 per cent were receiving $15 or less per week. 





ANNUITY AND BENEFIT PLANS FOR EMPLOYEES OF THE STANDARD 
OIL CO. 


The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey is so large an employer of 
labor that any action taken by it to meet the needs of aged or dis- 
abled employees is of quite general interest. Its recent announce- 
ment of a plan for annuities and benefits in case of sickness and 
accident adds a special ground of interest by its adoption of the com- 
pensation principle as embodied in the law of New Jersey, giving 11 
a scope geographically such as no other law has. This is attained 
by making the provisions of the law cover all cases of accidental 


injury or death, regardless of the place of occurrence, unless there 


is a State compensation law covering the locality. 


— 





apolis, 1918. 53 pp. ¢3 
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1 Report of the Industrial Board of the State of Indiana from Sept. 1, 1916, to Sept. 30, 1917. Indian- 
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The provisions contemplated by the company, and indeed in 
effect at the present time, were set forth in a general letter which 
appeared in The Lamp, a magazine published by the company for 
its employees. This letter is in the main as follows: 


To all employees: 

The board of directors of this company have adopted an annuity and benefit plan 
which is of vital interest to every employee, and which is an evidence of the com- 
pany’s interest in its employees and its purpose to cooperate with them in making 
financial provision for times of sickness, accident, or death. 

The following outline gives the essential features of this plan: 

I. Annuities (effective Apr. 1, 1918): (a) A regular allowance of 2 per cent of salary 
for each year of service for all employees at the age of 65 years, after 20 years’ service, 
with a minimum of $300 per annum and a maximum of 75 per cent of salary. Special 
provisions for retiring employees.less than 65 vears of age after 20 and 30 years’ service. 

(b) Special allowances for employees who are disabled, or whose retirement on 
account of advancing years is desirable. The amount and duration of such special 
allowance to be determined according to the merits of each case. 

II. Death benefits (effective Apr. 15, 1918): 1. Death from sickness (including 
accidents off duty). All employees after one year’s service are eligible to death 
benefits of from 3 months’ to 12 months’ full pay, depending upon length of service, 
with a minimum of $500 and a maximum of $2,000. 

Beneficiaries of regular death benefits must be either widow or widower, children, 
parents, or other dependent blood relatives. In case employee has no such dependents 
he is allowed to name a beneficiary not in any one of these classe O& in which « vent 
the amount of the insurance is limited to $500. 


) 


2. Death from accident (incurred while on duty). Payment to be made in accord- 
ance with the State compensation law applicable to the case or the New Jersey law. 
III. Accident disability benefits (effective Apr. 15, 1918): For accidents incurred 


by employees while engaged in the actual performance of the duties of his occupation, 
benefits will be paid in accordance with the provisions of the State workmen’s com- 
pensation law applicable to the case or the New Jersey law. 

IV. Sickness disability benefits (including accidents off duty) (effective May 1, 
1918): For disability of more than seven (7) days, for all employees of one year’s 
service, half pay for periods ranging from six weeks to a year, depending on length 
of service. (Not payable in case salary is continued during sickness. ) 

The company has arranged so that the death benefits payable under this plan will, 
until further notice, be paid by the Equitable Life Assurance Society direct to the 
beneficiaries. Effective April 15, 1918, each employee of this company of one year’s 
service will be covered by insurance for the amount to which he is entitled under 
this plan, and as soon thereafter as practicable he or she will receive, without physical 
examination and without personal expense, an individual certificate of insurance, 
payable in case of death from either sickness or accident. In case of termination of 
employment for any reason while this insurance is in force, it can be continued in 
the form of an individual policy, without physical examination, upon payment of 
the regular premiums. 

* * * ¥ . . « 

The board of directors asks that this plan be accepted by the employees as a genuine 
expression of good will and of a desire to promote cooperation in the industry in which 
we are all engaged and in whose success we are all concerned. 

; W. 5S. TeaGue, President. 

Approved: 

A. C. Beprorp, Chairman of the Board. 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT RAILWAY EMPLOYEES’ INSURANCE, MAY, 
1890, TO DECEMBER 31, 1917. 


This bureau is in receipt of a communication, through the State 
Department, from the United States consul at Moncton, N. B. 
(Canada), giving a brief statement of the business of the Canadian 
Government Railways Employees’ Relief and Insurance Association, 
covering the period from May, 1890, to December 31, 1917. The 
statement is issued by the secretary of the association, and from 
it the following items have been taken: 

The expenditure of the regular and temporary features of the association were: 
Regular features, sick and accident, $465,029.92; medical and surgical, $378,946.60: 
death claims, $625,207.20; total disability claims, $143,500; total, $1,612,683.72: 
temporary features, accident indemnity, $61,824.29; surgical attendance, $39,323: 
death indemnity, $30,500; total, $131,647.29; total expenditure, $1,744,331.01. 

In addition to the above, the American consul adds, the secretary 
has prepared a memorandum showing the averages paid per member 
for different periods, for $1,000 life insurance. The average amount 
paid monthly per member for $1,000 life insurance, including the 
total disability feature, from May, 1890, to December 31, 1917, was 
$1.34 per month. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS. 


FEDERAL CHILD-LABOR LAW DECLARED UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 


The act of the Federal Congress regulating interstate commerce in 
the products of child labor, approved September 1, 1916 (ch. 432, 
64th Cong., 1st sess.), was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on June 3, 1918, four of the nine justices 
dissenting. (Hammer v. Dagenhart, No. 704, October term, 1917.) 
This case was before the court on an appeal from the United States 
District Court for the Western District of North Carolina, in which 
an injunction had been granted against the enforcement of the act 
on the ground of the unconstitutionality of the law. 

No opinion was rendered in the court below, the injunction being 
cranted on the petition submitted by the plaintiffs, who were employed 
by the Fidelity Manufacturing Co. of Charlotte, N.C. The act in 
question forbade the shipment in interstate or foreign commerce of 
articles or commodities produced in any factory within the United 
States if within 30 days prior to such shipment any child under 14 
years of age was employed, or any child under the age of 16 years 
was employed for more than eight hours per day, or more than six 
days per week, or between the hours of 7 p. m. and 6 a. m.; nor 
might such shipment take place from any mine or quarry in which 
any child under 16 was employed. 

The plaintiffs in the case were a father and his two sons, one 
between 14 and 16 years of age, and therefore coming within the 
limitation as to hours, while the second was under 14 years of age, and 
therefore incapable of working at all in the production of interstate 
goods if the act should be regarded as valid. The father, appearing 
in behalf of his sons and himself, states that all are legally employed 
for 12 hours per day under the laws of North Carolina, and that he 
is himself ‘‘entitled to the services of each of said minors until such 
minor shall have reached the age of 21 years, with the right to direct 
such services and to receive and enjoy any compensation arising 
from the rendition of said services.’ It is added that the father is a 
man of small means with a large family, and that the income of his 
s@ns is necessary for the comfortable support and maintenance of 
the family; and further that it has been the purpose of each of the 
plaintiffs to ‘‘continue in cotton mill work as their life vocation, 
plamtiff Roland H. Dagenhart [the father] receiving compensation 
for said services until they respectively attain their majority, said 
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minors fitting themselves respectively, during these years, to follow 
an honorable and suitable vocation for life.”” The court is petitioned 
to enjoim the employing corporation against complying with the 
terms of the act, as it intends to do, by reason of its fear of incurring 
penalties under it, since by such compliance ‘‘it would discharge the 
minor plaintiff, John Dagenhart, from its employment altogether, 
and would curtail the hours of employment of the minor plaintiff, 
Reuben Dagenhart, from the present basis of 60 hours, as is permitted 
by the laws of North Carolina, and as said Reuben Dagenhart is now 
employed, to eight hours per day, with the result that there would be 
an entire loss of the earnings of the minor John Dagenhart, and a 
corresponding reduction in the earnings of the minor Reuben Dagen- 
hart, received by the plaintiff Roland H. Dagenhart.’’ 

It is of interest to note that in this case the father is himself an 
employee, and not one of the class legislated against in a number of 
the cotton mill States who are known as ‘‘dinner toters,’’ and who 
are subject to punishment as for vagrancy if they are themselves 
“able-bodied men who have no other visible means of support,” and 
who ‘‘live in idleness upon the wages or earnings of their mother, 
wife, or minor child or children, except male child or children over 
18 years of age.”” (N.C. Revisal 1905, sec. 3740.) 

The grounds advanced for holding the law unconstitutional are 
that it is not a regulation of commerce, but an attempt to regulate 
conditions and methods of manufacture, so that it is not within the 
powers delegated to the Congress of the United States by the Con- 
stitution; that its enactment is an attempted usurpation by Congress 
of the powers reserved to the States, and is therefore in violation. of 
the tenth amendment to the Constitution; and that its enforcement 
would deprive plaintiffs of their liberty and property without due 
process of law, thus violating the fifth amendment to the Constitution. 
As already stated, the injunction was granted by the judge of the 
district court without opinion. An appeal was at once taken to the 
Supreme Court, with the result indicated. In the brief of the appel- 
lant it was argued that the act is, both in terms and in fact, a regula- 
tion of interstate and foreign commerce, distinguishing sharply 
between the manufacture, which lies wholly within one State, and 
the interstate movement. ‘‘A manufacturer may, in spite of the 
act, employ such children as he pleases. So long as he confines within 
the State of manufacture the shipment of his products the law does 
not touch him, but springs into activity only when actual transportar 
tion without the State begins, and seeks thereupon to prevent the 
evils which Congress believes to attach to such commerce.’ . Cases 
were cited to sustain the contention that the power to regulate 
embraces the power to exclude designated articles from the channels 
of commerce. The nature of the injury sought to be remedied was 
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discussed, tracing the development of child-labor legislation and the 
“easons therefor, and referring to the very general agreement that 
limitations on the employment of children are essential to the public 
welfare. The fact that some States have been restrained from taking 
desired action by reason of fear of unequal competition leading to 
disastrous results for local industry was recited, an actual instance of 
the retracing of steps taken because of the unequal conditions result- 
ing being shown. ‘The lack of uniformity in the attitude of the States 
resulted in preventing the expression of the will of the advai 

Commonwealths, and the enforcement upon them of conditions 
repugnant to their judgment. The consumer also who desired ni 


to encourage what he regarded as morally and socially undesiralh| 


. 
and unwise as regards the employment of children had no safegua 
in the absence of interstate regulations barring from commerce 
products which were objectionable to him. 

As to the conflict with the constitutional amendments, various 
cases were cited in support of the opinion that no such conflict 
existed, acts effecting analogous restrictions of commerce having 
been held constitutional in a variety of cases. The charge, if not 
direct, at least by innuendo, that Congress was not acting in entire 
good faith, but was attempting to do by indirection what it was not 
authorized to do directly, was disposed of on the ground that ‘‘It is 
well settled that the judiciary can not investigate the motives of th 
legislature.”’ (Cases cited.) The evil aimed at was that resulting 
from the interstate transportation of child-made goods. Manufac- 
ture for consumption within the State is in nowise restrained, but 
the law denies the facilities of transit for the purpose of discouraging 
practices deemed by Congress to be immoral in the initial State, and 
to prevent harm in the terminal and other States. ‘Congress 
directly forbade the use of the interstate stream for an immoral use, 
and neither directly nor indirectly forbade anything else.”’ 

Mr. Justice Day delivered the opinion of the court, which was con- 
curred in by Justices White, Van Devanter, Pitney, and McReynolds. 
He announced that the controlling question for decision was whether 
it is within the authority of Congress in regulating commerce among 
the States to prohibit the transportation in interstate commerce of 
goods manufactured under the conditions prohibited by the law. 
That the power to prohibit is within the power to regulate the move- 
ment of ordinary commodities was said not to be sustained by the 
cases cited in support of the contentions advanced by the appellants’ 
briefs. ‘‘In each of these instances the use of interstate commerce 
was necessary to the accomplishment of harmful results. In other 
words, although the power over interstate transportation was to 
regulate, that could only be accomplished by prohibiting the use of 
the facilities of interstate commerce to effect the evil intended.” 
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These cases (lotteries, pure food, white slave traffic, and liquors) 
were held to be distinguishable from the present case, in which ne 
intrinsic evil is discoverable. ‘‘The goods shipped are of themselves 
harmless. The act permits them to be freely shipped after 30 days 
from the time of their removal from the factory. When offered for 
shipment, and before transportation begins, the labor of their pro- 
duction is over, and the mere fact that they were intended for inter- 
state commerce transportation does not make their production sub- 
ject to Federal control under the commerce power.” ‘To sustain a 
law of this type, therefore, would be to allow all manufactures 
intended for interstate shipment to be brought under Federal control, 
to the exclusion of the authority of the States. 

As to the point that unequal conditions result in unfair competition, 
the court said, ‘‘There is no power vested in Congress to require the 
States to exercise their police power so as to prevent possible unfair 
competition.” Thus the economic disadvantages that might be 
assumed to flow from economic wage loss by reason of minimum wage 
laws for women or the limitation of their hours of labor did not give 
Congress the power to deny transportation facilities to those manu- 
facturers whose: goods are not produced under corresponding condi- 
tions. Recognizing the propriety of fit regulations as to the employ- 
ment of children in mines and factories, and the desirability of uni- 
formity in such laws, it was held that they were local matters which 
must remain in the authority of the States for the preservation of our 
institutions no less certainly than national matters should be in- 
trusted to Federal control. The court was said to be without either 
‘authority or disposition to question the motives of Congress in enact- 
ing the statute in question, but the necessary effect of the act was 
said to be to exercise a purely State authority in regulating the hours 
of labor of children in factories and mines, thus transcending the 
power of Congress over commerce, and likewise exerting 2 local 
authority which did not belong to it. The decree of the district 
court was therefore affirmed. 

A dissenting opinion was written by Mr. Justice Holmes, and con- 
curred in by Justices McKenna, Brandeis, and Clarke. In the begin- 
ning of this opinion it is stated that there is but one question involved, 
and that is as to the right of Congress to exclude from interstate com- 
merce goods produced and marketed under the conditions prescribed 
by the act, the objection being that in so doing there is an interference 
by Congress with matters that are exclusively under the control of 
the States. It was admitted that a direct intermeddling would not 
be legal, ‘‘but if an act is within the powers specifically conferred upon 
Congress, it seems to’ me that it is not made any less constitutional 
because of the indirect effects that it may have, however obvious 
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it may be that it would have those effects, and that we.are not at 
liberty upon such grounds to hold it void.”’ 

Cases were cited to support the position that the power to regulate 
commerce is unqualified and that this includes the power to pro- 
hibit: and, further, that the exercise of this otherwise constitutional 
power can not be pronounced unconstitutional because of its pos- 
sible reaction upon the conduct of the States in intrastate matters. 
“The objection that the control of the States over production was 
interfered with was urged again and again, and always in vain.” A 
quotation was made to the effect that “A subject matter which has 
been confided exclusively to Congress by the Constitution is not 
within the jurisdiction of the police power of the State unless placed 
there by congressional action,” Justice Holmes adding, “I see no 
reason for that proposition not applying here.” 

Reference was mace to the attitude of the public toward the ques- 
tion of the employment of children, the matter being one on which, 
if moral conceptions were to be regarded, it would seem that opinion 
would be unanimous in favor of the law. “But I had thought that 
the propriety of the exercise of a power admitted to exist in some 
cases was for the consideration of Congress alone and that this court 
always had disavowed the right to intrude its judgment upon ques- 
tions of policy or morals.” 

The fact that the act does not meddle with internal affairs and the 
domestic commerce of the States was emphasized; “but when the 
seek to send their products across the State line they are no longer 
within their rights. If there were no Constitution and no Congress 
their power to cross the line would depend upon their neighbors. 
Under the Constitution, such commerce belongs not to the State, but 


* The public policy of the United 


States is shaped with a view to the benefit of the Nation as a whole. 

* * The national welfare, as understood by Congress, may re- 
quire a different attitude within its sphere from that of some self- 
seeking State. It seems to me’ entirely constitutional for Congress 
to enforce its understanding by all means at its command.” 

The effect of this action by the Supreme Court is to terminate the 
work of the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor in 
enforemg the law, though tentative steps have been taken by the 
Department of Justice looking toward a rehearing of the case. Dur- 
ing the year that intervened between the enactment of the law and 
its coming into effect the usual forecasts of disaster and of inability 
to operate were made by manufacturers in States whose laws were 
notequal to the provisions in the Federal Statute, but experience of 
the several months under the act has not borne out such prognos- 
tications. Indeed, despite the compliance with the law and the 
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shortage of labor due to war conditions, the factories are reported to 
have produced in excess of the average year under prior conditions, 
while the financial returns have likewise been most favorable. Less 
actual opposition was found by those enforcing the law than hac 
been anticipated, employers for the most part accepting the situa- 
tion as a matter of course. An incidental effect of the statute was 
the prevention of legislative action in the various States repealiny 
or suspending the operation of State child-labor laws as a war emer- 
gency measure, since the making of such changes locally would be 
inoperative while the Federal statute remained. The existence of 
this law was said, also, to facilitate the enforcement of State laws. 
Another sequel to the law is to be found in orders issued by the Sec- 
retary of War and the Secretary of the Navy extending the principles 
of the act to work done in like industries in Government establish- 
ments, since it was felt to be incongruous that the Federal Govern- 
ment should impose upon private employers conditions that were not 
observed by its own departments. It is said that these orders are not 
likely to be rescinded in spite of the action declaring the law invalid. 

Naturally much feeling has been aroused among the friends of the 
measure, which was enacted as the result of agitation and effort car- 
ried on for a number of years. A bill quite similar in form had been 
introduced into the Senate of the United States as early as January, 
1907. Other measures were introduced from time to time, the 
House of Representatives of the Sixty-third Congress passing a bill 
on the subject, February 15, 1915; however, the Senate took no ae- 
tion except to place it on the calendar with certain amendments from 
-its Committee on Interstate Commerce. The present act passed the 
House in the Sixty-fourth Congress on February 2; 1916, bya vote of 
337 yeas to 46 nays, and the Senate on August 8, 1916, by a vote of 
52 to 12. 

The adverse decision of the Supreme Court provoked considerable 
discussion in the Senate of the United States, and on June 6, three 
days after its rendition, a bill was introduced to reenact, with slight 
changes, the provisions of the law declared invalid, adding a section 
declaring — 

That the constitutionality of this act having been declared by the competent authority 
of Congress and of the President of the United States at the time of its passage shall 
only be questioned thereafter by Congress itself and by the people of the United 
States in their sovereign capacity as voters. Any executive or judicial officer who, 
in his official capacity, denies the constitutionality of this act shall ipso facto vacate 
his office. No judge of an inferior Federal court shall permit the question of the 
constitutionality of this act to be raised in the court over which he presides, and the 
United States Supreme Court shall have no appellate power to pass upon such question. 
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On the following day a bill was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives limiting the power of Supreme Court judges to declare 
laws unconstitutional, requiring for that purpose the affirmative 
vote of not less than three-fourths of the judges sitting in the cause. 
On the 11th and 13th of June joint resolutions were introduced in the 
Llouse proposing to amend the Constitution of the United States so 
as specifically to confer upon Congress the power to prohibit or regu- 
late the employment of children under the age of 16 years; while on 
the 12th a bill was offered providing a practically prohibitive tax on 
the employment of children under 16 years of age in mines or quarrie 
and under 14 in factories. Still another mode of approach was pro- 
posed in a bill introduced in the Senate on June 19, adopting the same 
basis of age and hours of labor as made use of in the law declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, but using as the regulative 
method a denial of the use of the mails by employers not complying 
with these provisions;. while on June 27 a Senate bill was introduced 
making it unlawful to ship the products of the labor of children into 
any State within which the sale of such products might be declared 
by State law to be unlawful; and another proposed the levying of a 
tax of 25 per cent of the value on such products offered for interstate 
shipment. Another bill based on the taxing principle was introduced 
on July 11. 

An interesting contemporaneous event is the movement in the 
State of California so to amend the State constitution as to confer 
upon the legislature practically complete control of the judicial power 
of the State, the question to be decided at the general election in 
November, 1918. 





SABOTAGE LAW OF MINNESOTA DECLARED CONSTITUTIONAL. 

That the advocacy of criminal syndicalism is a crime and should 
be severely punished was the opinion of the legislatures which held 
their sessions in 1917 in Minnesota and Idaho, and which enacted 
statutes prohibiting this activity. The supreme court of the forme: 
State has given its sanction to the law by holding it constitutiona! 
and by declaring the penalty not so severe as to invalidate it. 

These acts are summarized in the Montuiy Review for September 
1917, page 527. The term ‘criminal syndicalism”’ is defined in tly 
Minnesota law as: “The doctrine which advocates crime, sabotave 
(this word as used in this bill meaning malicious damage or injury 
to the property of an employer by an employee), violence or other 
unlawful methods of terrorism as a means of accomplishing industrial 
or, political ends.”’ 

Matt Moilen and others were indicted in the district court of St. 
Louis County, Minn., under this statute, for the circulation of certain 
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posters by placing them upon buildings in the village of Biwabik in 
that county. One of the defendants was tried separately, and was 
convicted. Before sentence was pronounced he procured the cer- 
tification of certain questions of law to the Supreme Court for decision. 
The questions certified were: 

(1) Is the statute on which the prosecution is founded a valid constitutional law’? 
and, if valid, (2) do the facts presented by the indictment and certified record con- 
stitute a violation thereof? 

By a decision rendered April 19, 1918, both these questions were 
answered in the affirmative (State v. Moilen, 167 N. W. 345). With- 
out doubt, therefore, the conviction will stand and sentence will be 
imposed by the district court. 

The constitutional contention was based upon the alleged violation 
of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
declaring that no State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States, 
nor deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law, nor deny to him the equal protection of the law. A clause of 
the State constitution prohibiting special or class legislation, also one 
making unlawful excessive fines and cruel and unusual punishments, 
were further claimed to be contravened by the act in question. The 
court said that the contention that the statute violates rights secured 
by the Federal Constitution was without special merit, and pointed out 
that it is the province of the legislature to declare what acts, deemed 
inimical to the public welfare, shall constitute a crime, to prohibit 
the same, and to impose proper penalties for violation of such prohibi- 
tion. Itrecognized that the term “sabotage’’ includes other and less 
violent practices, but showed that the legislature had carefully re- 
stricted the definition of the crime to the acts expressed in its terms. 

The argument that the law is class legislation was based on the fact 
that it relates only to employer and employee, and protects the em- 
ploying class to the exclusion of all other persons. It is pointed out 
that this is not strictly true, for the ‘“‘other unlawful methods of 
terrorism’’ might be used against other classes. But regarding the 
statute as applying to the relation of employer and employee, it is 
found that many laws have been passed, and upheld as valid, which 
apply exclusively to this relation. 

The statute makes the advocacy or teaching of the principles con- 
demned, orally or by printed or written matter, punishable by im- 
prisonment for not more than five years, by a fine not exceeding 
$1,000, or by both fine and imprisonment. The penalty for volun- 


tary participation in public assemblies for the advocacy or teaching 


of the same doctrines is imprisonment for not more than 10 years, 


+ 


or a fine not exceeding $5,000, or both fine and imprisonment. It 


is held that the prohibition of cruel and unusual punishment does not 
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apply to these penalties, but that they ‘“‘do not exceed the limits of 
legislative discretion.” 

The final question discussed by the court is whether the circulation 
of the posters, which were put up during the night, constituted the 
crime denounced by the law. ‘The posters were small, from 14 to 2 
inches in the largest dimension, and printed in red as well as black, 
the red being a flag in one case and the background of pictures in the 
three others. Photographic copies are reproduced in the court’s 
opinion; not, however, in colors. The first showed in the center 
snarling black cat, with the words ‘‘Beware—Good pay or bum 
work—I. W. W.—One big union—We never forget—Sabotage” 
appearing above and below the picture (portions appearing on the 
original on one line being indicated by the dashes as given here). 
The words ‘‘Beware”’ and ‘“‘Sabotage” stand out in large letters. 
The second had a wooden shoe, with ‘‘I. W. W.” in small type above, 
and ‘Sabotage ”’ below in comparatively large letters, with the 
quotation ‘‘Sabotage means to push back, pull out, or break off the 
fangs of capitalism. W. D. Haywood.” The third had the red flag 
in the center, with the words ‘‘ Abolition of the wage system” and a 
wooden shoe upon it; the words ‘‘Industrial unionism” above, and 
‘* Join the l. W. W. for freedom”’ helow. The last was a picture ola 
workman with one hand uplifted, underneath which were the words 
‘Join the one big union.” Judge Brown, who delivered the opinion, 
concluded as follows: 

The posters which defendant distributed and caused to be publicly displayed do not 
attempt to limit the sabotage thus advocated under the captions in large black type, 
“ Beware,’’ and “ We never forget sabotage,’’ to the innocent variet; And, tal 
all the posters together, headed by the one with the snarling black cat, we are clear 
that the jury were justified in finding that the vicious kind of sabotage was intended 
and that the public display thereof was an advocacy of such doctrine by the defenda 
The whole atmosphere given out by the posters is one of intimidation, indicat 
of a purpose to incite fear in the employers of labor and to compel submission to labor 
demands. If defendant intended some innocent phase of the doctrine of sabot 
he should have made it appear upon the face of the posters, and, not having done 
the jury was justified in finding that he was advocating sabotage in this offensive { 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Of the 11 Provinces comprising the Dominion of Canada, 7 now 
have compensation laws. The most recent enactment is that of the 
Province of New Brunswick, which in April last enacted a law quite 
similar in its principal features to the Nova Scotia statute enacted 
the previous year. 

This Province has made a gradual approach to the subject, having 
enacted in 1903 a very comprehensive employer’s liability law, 
embracing certain features usually found only in compensation legis- 
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lation. It required, however, suits for damages, thus departing 
from the main characteristic of fixed awards which distinguishes 
compensation laws from liability statutes, however liberal. In 1914 
this act was amended so as to make specific awards in cases of injury 
or death, thus becoming in effect a compensation statute. It was 
not regarded as adequate, however, and a commission was appointed 
by an order in council of January 3, 1917, this commission being 
authorized ‘‘to consider the operation of the Ontario and Nova 
Scotia acts in their respective areas in regard to their applicability 
to this Province.” A wider range of authority was subsequently 
eranted, enabling them to take into consideration similar acts of 
European countries, in Austrailia, New Zealand, and the United States. 
The result of their investigation led them to settle upon the first- 
namcd acts as of most direct availability; and as between the two, 
that of Nova Scotia was felt to be most nearly appropriate for adop- 
tion, industrial conditions in that Province being more closely com- 
parable to those of New Brunswick than were those of the Province 
of Ontario. 

The report of the commission presented no draft of a bill, but did 
recommend certain departures from the statute of Nova Scotia, some 
on the side of liberality and some by way of limitation, thus indi- 
cating their purpose to follow the Nova Scotia law in its principal 
provisions. The act provides compensation for injury due both to 
accident and’ to industrial diseases, the latter to be classified by 
regulations established by the board. To give rise to claims for 
benefits, disability must be continued for more than seven days, 
but where the right accrues, it would appear that benefits date from 
the commencement of the disability. The scope of the act is deter- 
mined by the statute, the industries covered being enumerated. 
But unfortunately the bill as introduced into the legislative assembly 
was amended so as to exempt from its provision workmen engaged 
in logging, stream driving, and associated operations directly con- 
nected with lumbering, agreeing in this respect to the regrettable 
exemption found in the Maine statute, which likewise exempts one 
of the principal industries of the State, and the one involving the 
greatest hazard, from any penalty for failing to accept the provisions 
of the State law. Salesmen and the clerical force connected with 
any industry, as well as persons whose employment is casual and 
not for the purpose of the industry, are exempt, together with 
outworkers and members of the employer’s family. Government 
employees are included under the acts in so far as they are engaged 
in the industries covered, but policemen and firemen are exempt. 

Benefits are based on 55 per cent of the injured employee’s wages, 
but may not in any single case exceed $3,500. Payments to widows 
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and invalid widowers continue during life or until the remarriage of 
the widow, when she receives two years’ benefits in a lump sum. 
Payments of children terminate at the age of 16 years. 

For total disability payments may not be less than $6 per w 
nor more than $125 per month, and continue during such disability, 
subject to the $3,500 limitation. The act resembles that of Nova 
Scotia in authorizing special surgical or medical treatment wher 
in the opinion of the board, it will conserve the accident fund Bu 
it differs from this law in that it authorizes the board to estab! 
regulations requiring first aid to be furnished in all cases. Partial 
disability, if temporary, is compensated where it causes a wage 
in excess of 10 per cent, wages in excess of $125 per month not being 


considered ; if permanent, the partial disability is compensated by ” 
proportionate award not in excess of $1,500. Disfigurement may 
also be compensated for. 

Employers, under the act, must contribute to a provincial accident 
fund, which is administered by the compensation board. This board 
also has charge of the entire administration of the act, with appeals 


to the Supreme Court only on questions of law. 





NDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION ACT OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The widely known industrial arbitration act of New South Wales, 
enacted in its present form in 1912, has received considerable amend- 
ments, notably by an act of the current year (No. 16, Acts of 1918, 
Mar. 22). Amendments of less import were made by an act of 1916 
(No. 81, Acts of 1916, Dec. 20). The act of 1916 made no essential 
change in the principles of the original act, the most Important being 
the consolidation of procedure as to all classes of industries instead 
of dividing them into different groups by the Schedules I and I] 
provided for in the act of 1912. Classifications and demarcations 
may be made by the court of industrial arbitration established by 
the act, and the procedure was made somewhat more flexible in other 
respects. 

The amendment of 1918 is much more far reaching, beginning with 
some modifications of definition and procedure, but extending to the 
creation of new agencies for the consideration and management of 
industrial problems. Despite the prohibition of strikes and lock- 
outs contained in the original act, the labor disturbances of the year 
1917 in New South Wales resulted in a considerable number of strikes 
engaged in or encouraged by many of the most important unions of 
the State, resulting in the cancellation of the registration of the unions 
involved. One of the provisions of the present,act is to authorize the 
reinstatement of these unions within six months after the passing of 
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the act, the minister for labor and industry being authorized to take 
this step with the concurrence of the senior judge of the court by 
which the cancellation was made. An important change in this 
connection is a definition of the classes of strikes that are to be hence- 
forth determined to be illegal, the original law having declared all 
strikes illegal, regardless of their nature or the class of industries 
affected. 

As is well known, the industrial court, under the arbitration act, 
has the authority to fix minimum wages, and an interesting pro- 
vision of the present amendment requires that where the minimum 
wage in any skilled occupation is fixed at a rate above the living 
wage, it shall be the same in the cases of males and females doing the 
same class of work? Somewhat restrictive is the provision that the 
industrial court shall limit its activities as far as is feasible to the 
determination of wages and hours only, ‘‘leaving all other matters 
to shop committees, conciliation committees, industrial euncils, or 
voluntary committees formed for the purpose of adjusting the indus- 
trial relationship of employer and employee.” Employees in rural 
industries are entitled to living wages fixed by the newly created 
board of trade, but are not otherwise subject to regulation by the act. 

Strikes declared illegal are those by employees of the crown or 
any public agency, including those of the railway commissioners, th: 
harbor boards, boards charged with the care of water supply,-sewer- 
age, and irigation, and of the fire department and the Metropolitan 
Meat Industry Board; also strikes by the employees in any industry 
in which employment is at the time wholly or partially regulated by 
an award or an industrial agtfeement; but after an award has been 1 
operation as long as 12 months, it may be abrogated by a majority 
vote of the members of the union affected voting by secret ballot, 
not less than two-thirds of the members taking part; and lastly, 
strike is illegal if commenced prior to the expiration of 14 days after 
notice in writing of the intention to strike, or complaining of con 
ditions likely to cause a strike. Unions engaging in illegal strikes 
may be penalized in an amount not exceeding £500 ($2,433). Thi 
minister is authorized at any time during a strike, or when he think 
a strike is contemplated, to prescribe the taking of a secret ballot by 
the employees affected, for the purpose of discovering their attitud: 
on the matter of striking, or continuing a strike. Individuals aidin 
or instigating illegal strikes or interfering with the taking of a ballo' 
or otherwise acting contrary to the spirit and purpose of the act may 
be fined not more than £50 ($243), or imprisoned not more than six 
months. -Proprietors and publishers of newspapers advising illega! 
strikes may be fined not more than £100 ($487). Picketing and 
blacklisting are also prohibited in connection with illegal strikes. 
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A new part is added to the act relating to trade-unions, authorizing 
them to hold property and lease, sell, and otherwise deal with the same 
as any other owners. Unions may also call upon the courts to enforce 
the collection of union dues, fines, penalties, etc., except those levied 
for the purpose of making payments for political objects. ‘The union 
may lawfully use funds and property for the furtherance of political 
objects, provided — payments are made out of a separate fund, 
payment to which shall not constitute a condition of admission to 


membership. Such funds are exempt from attachment for the 
enforcement of any order for the payment of any penalty made against 
the union. Unions also have standing as legal persons to procure the 
enforcement by the courts of their rules, and to recover damages for 

breach of the same; also to enforce agreements with members of 
the union as to the conditions of labor, agreements between employers 
and employees, and between unions. Failure of a penalized union to 
pay the penalty prescribed by the court is to re sult in the union being 
dissolved and its assets taken over by a receiver; after the satisfaction 
of claims, the surplus is to be distributed among the members. 
Unions are obligated to receive into membership all persons whose 
occupation or employment is appropriate to such membership, if not 
‘of general bad character’’; and membership is to be retained so long 


’ 
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as they comply with the rules of the union. Disputes as to the 
reasonableness of fees, fines, and rules are to be determined | 
court, which has power to alter or annul. 

A new body is constituted known as the board of trade, consisting 


deputy president, 


of a president, who shall be a judge of the court; a 
and four commissioners. This body is to make public inquiry from 
year to year as to the cost of living and declare what shall be living 
wages for adult males and adult females within the State or any 
defined area thereof. Differences between rural and urban unre: lons 
are to be considered and rates fixed accordingly. Wages thus deter 
mined are binding, but provision may be made for ali infirm, or 
slow workers in rural occupations. The board also has control of 
apprenticeship, and of technical, trade, and continuation schools. 
Further powers of a general nature relate to industrial and social 
welfare in a broad field, including education for employment, social 
insurance, statistics, cooperation, and welfare measures generally. 
Another part of the act provides for the organization of labor ex- 
changes under State management. Besides the placement of labor, 
the exchanges may undertake training in skilled employment, provide 
industrial or agricultural training for vagrants and others unsuited for 
ordinary employment, and engage in such general activities as will 
further the purpose of their existence. Cooperation with other labor 
exchanges or licensed private employment agencies is authorized. 
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{xchanges may also advance transportation expenses for workmen. 
Private employment agencies must be licensed, and registers main- 
tained. The scale of fees may be prescribed by the governor and no 
fees may be received other than those thus fixed. Sharing fees with 
employers is forbidden, and if no employment is secured, the fees 
must be returned, minus actual expenses in behalf of the applicant. 

The concluding section of the act authorizes the minister for labo: 
and industry, on the recommendation of the board of trade, to 
provide for a system of unemployment insurance, benefits to be paid 
out of the consolidated revenue fund of the State. No such pay- 
ments are to be made, however, until it is certified that proper .con- 
tributions by employers and employees have been made, and a suit- 
able administrative committee represenuuag employers and employees 
has been appointed, 
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INDUSTRIAL POISONS AND DISEASES. 


INJURIOUS SUBSTITUTES FOR TURPENTINE IN THE PAINTING TRADE. 


The dangers caused by the greatly increasing use in Germany of 
certain substitutes for turpentine are very considerable for the work- 
men using them, particularly for painters working in closed rooms 
Long before the war, approximately since 1901, after the price of the 
good French and American turpentine had gone up consid rably, 
substitutes of noxious effect had come into use. ‘These substitutes 
consist predominantly of waste products (Abfille) of the distillation 
of benzine and petroleum with the addition of wood turpentine and 
perfumes or of low-boiling-point hydrocarbons of the benzol series 
and other existing substitutes. In a treatise on the use and injurious 
effect of several hydrocarbons and other carbon compounds published 
in 1910 by Dr. E. Schafer, former assistant of the factory-inspection 
service in Hamburg, which has received much attention in technical 
circles, the so-called 90 per cent benzol has been designated as the most 
suitable substitute. According to Schafer, this consists of about SO 
to 85 per cent benzol, 13 to 15 per cent toluol, 2 to 3 per cent xylol, 
and contains as impurities olefins, paraffins, carbon disulphide, and 
other substances. It is being used predominantly in the chemical 
industry in the manufacture of coloring substances, pharmaceutical 
preparations, and perfumes, but is also used as a substitute for 
benzine and for the much costlier turpentine which is subject to 
great price fluctuations. Being as volatile as turpentine and a sol- 
vent of resins, it is particularly suited for the manufacture of quick 
drying ship paints, of preparations for the prevention of rust and 
boiler scale, and of solvents for resins used in painting, and for many 
other purposes. 

It was soon found that the so-called ‘‘crude benzol”’ (90 per cent 
benzol which has not been purified) or ‘‘solvent naphtha” has the 
same. qualities. In many instances these quick-drying paints con- 
tained as liquid vehicle coal-tar substances boiling below 70 degrees 
and even the directly poisonous carbon disulphide, which in addition 
to being very injurious to the health is also very inflammable. 

Turpentine itself, if worked with in closed rooms and inhaled exten- 


sively, may cause dizziness, headache, and stomach troubles. Long- 








' Translation of an article in Correspondenzblatt der Generalkommission der Gewerkschaften Deu 
lands. Gesundheitsschiidliche Ersatzstofie im Maler-und Anstreichergewerb , by Otto Streine. Vol. 28 
No. 1, Berlin, January 5, 1918, pp. 13 ff. | 

The substances mentioned are used in this country both in ship and in house painting. See also Bu - 
120 of this bureau, Hygiene in the painters’ trade, by Alice Hamilton, M. D., pp. 9-14, 40-42. 
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continued inhalation of turpentine vapors may cause chronic diseases 
of the liver and kidneys. In working with the above-mentioned 
substitutes for turpentine, to which, in the course of time, have been 
added various still more inferior and injurious preparations, these 
symptoms increase considerably. It should, moreover, be noted that 
the workmen using these substances, are, as a rule, ignorant of their 
noxiousness and therefore take no special precautions. Good tur- 
pentine or benzine, which in comparison to these substitutes is 
nearly harmless, is hard to distinguish from the latter. Only chem- 
ists with special experience in these products are able to do so. For 
this reason Lewin and many others have demanded prohibition of 
the manufacture of such injurious substances. In addition, the 
manufacturers of these substitutes continually change the fancy 
names under which they place them on the market, whereby the 
workmen are prevented from knowing the nature of the products 
worked up by them. ‘The sense of smell generally employed by the 
workmen in distinguishing between turpentine and its substitutes 
is being deceived by the use of perfumes; likewise the coloring, which 
serves as a characteristic in the distinguishing between the good 
French and the more common Russian turpentine, can not be used 
as a means to detect substitutes. 

Quick-dry ng paints are most in use in the shipbuilding industry. 
In the case of ships undergoing repair, the renovated rooms must be 
made usable as soon as possible, therefore the faster one coat of paint 
can be applied after the other, the better. The painting of the ship 
is to prevent rust and to keep the ship bottom clear of barnacles. 
A thin layer of resin which is flexible and elastic and does not become 
brittle is best suited for this purpose. For this reason paints are 
given preference which consist of solutions of resin and volatile oils 
or hydrocarbons of petroleum and of coal tar; also, the so-called 
silicate paints, as well as light coal tar, which, in an impure state, 
contains solid and fluid hydrocarbons and particles of resin. 

Work with the above-mentioned paints is most dangerous in the 
lower closed rooms of the ship, in the so-called chain locker, doub|. 
bottoms, coal hole, afterpeak, engine hold, floor heads, ete. Th 
double bottoms, running through the whole ship, consist of indi 
vidual narrow cabins, mostly not higher than 1 meter (3.28 feet) and 
about 14 meters (4.92 feet) long, which are connected through man 
holes; a manhole in the first and the last cabin leads into the open air. 
The double bottoms are as a rule protected against the influenc: 
of humidity by a layer of cement or asphalt. Usually so-called 
‘solution,’ a very dangerous quick-drying paint, is applied as 
priming coat. ‘Tennack or verra cement is frequently used in place 
of cement. According to Schifer tennack is probably coal-tar asphalt. 
Under various names, such as patent paints, ship paints, solution, 
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siderosthen, black varnish oil, etc., the above-mentioned very dan- 
gerous paints, and on account of the nature of their use annoying 
to the workmen, are not only used in painting double bottoms, but 
also for other closed rooms, such as floor heads, ballast tanks, chain 
lockers, etc. So-called enamel paints are used in painting cabins 
and cargo holds. Silicate paints are being used for the painting of 
coal bunkers and-other rooms in which the paints should dry vis- 
cously. These paints are less dangerous and less annoying to work- 
ers. The same substances which are used for the painting of water- 
tight parts of ships are also being recommended for the painting of 
the inside of boilers and tanks. The danger for the painters is, of 
course, equally great. 

Complaints as to the noxious effects of hydrocarbons and investi- 
vations of the factory inspectors relating thereto date back as far 
as 1898. During 1905 and 1906 accidents became more frequent, and 
one of them, in the port of Hamburg, caused the death of a workman. 
The principal symptoms of injurious effects caused by the inhaling 
of the carbohydrogen gases that develop during painting in closed 
rooms are stupor, headache, inclination to cough, acid eructations, 
a buzzing noise in the ears, vertigo, intoxication, tremor, and con- 
vulsions. In serious cases workmen without previous signs of warn- 
ing have become unconscious and remained in this state for hours; 
even death may result. Exposure to fresh air usually causes these 
symptoms of poisoning to disappear. Frequently it has happened 
that workmen who were working in narrow rooms of the ships, hard 
of access, were stupefied by these gases and were at first not missed and 
were rescued from their dangerous situation, more or less injured, only 
through accident or through the aid of specially equipped rescue crews. 

Under the pressure of frequent accidents and owing to the efforts 
of the painters’ union, protective regulations were issued in Hamburg 
in 1897. The Hamburg Shipowners’ Association, the Hamburg Acci- 
dent Insurance Association of the Building Trades, and the Accident 
Insurance Association of the Northwestern Iron and Steel Industry in 
which ships’ painters and scrapers are generally insured issued either 
special regulations or incorporated suitable provisions in their general 
safety regulations. Finally, in February, 1900, the government of 
Hamburg issued the following instructions to the shipping inspector 
(Hafen-inspektor) of Hamburg: 

INSTRUCTIONS RELATING TO THE STORING AND USE IN THE HARBOR OF IN- 

JURIOUS AND INFLAMMABLE SHIP PAINTS. 

In order to prevent danger to the life and health of workmen employed in the 
painting of ships, the shipping inspector shall see to it that the following provisions 
for the storage and use of ship paints are enforced in the harbor: 

Injurious and inflammable ship paints must be stored in strong, tight containers, 
with solid, tightly closing covers or stopppers. The containers must be provided with 
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a warning indicating the dangerous nature of the contents, and on board ships they may 
not be stored in the vicinity of the ship boilers or in other heated places. The rooms 
in which they are stored in ships must, if possible, have direct daylight. If these 
rooms are dark, they may be entered only with closed lamps, and never with an open 
light. The emptying and decanting of such dangerous paints may be effected only 
on the upper deck, and in the case of inflammable paints must take place remote 
from any open fire and during daytime. Paints containing arsenic may not be used 
in painting inside rooms, and inflammable paints may not be used in painting com- 
pletely closed rooms, such as water and ballast tanks, double bottoms, coal holes, 
alterpeaks, and other rooms insufficiently ventilated whenever paints injurious to 
the health are being used in mside rooms; these rooms must be aired before and dur- 
ing work with such paints. During work with inflammable paints smoking or the use 
of open lights is prohibited. 

In 1902 and 1903, in issuing their safety regulations, the Hamburg 
Accident Insurance Association for the Building Trades and the 
Maritime Accident Insurance Association incorporated regulations 
similar to-those issued by the Hamburg Government. A decree 
of January 17, 1906,’ of the Prussian minister of commerce and 
industry calls attention to the danger in painting steam boilers with 
tar oils of great volatility and contains an energetic warning against 
it. Several serious accidents, among which was a fatal one im Altona 
and one in Berlin, gave occasion for the issuance of that decree. 

The above-described dangers exist not only in ship painting, but 
also in all other branches of the painting trade. In these the dangers 
to the health of the workmen are not so great and frequently not 
noticeable, because the work is generally done in well-ventilatec 
rooms; but this does not mean that in these branches of the trade 
the use of volatile turpentine substitutes is not dangerous. Owing 
to the War painters have not been able to obtain turpentine for over 
two years, and very questionable substitutes are being used now foi 
benzine and benzol also. The consequent extraordinarily great us 
of bad and injurious materials has considerably increased the spher 
of dangers, while the various new substitutes brought continuous!) 
on the market under fancy names can not be controlled as to thei 
composition. This is impossible; first, on account of the prese1 
scarcity of specialists m certain branches of chemistry in the offici: 
laboratories, and even in the imperial health office; and secon 
because of the overburdening of these laboratories with work relating 
to the control of the food supply, etc. 

Conditions with respect to the use of turpentine substitutes, whi 
had improved owing to several preventive measures, became wor: 
again during the preceding year and just recently. The federati 
of painters and varnishers and the various factory inspection offi 
and medical authorities repeatedly received reports as to serious ai 
even fatal accidents. A petition of the painters’ federation to t 


1 Ministerial-Blait der Handels -und Gewerbeverwaliung, Berlin, 1906, p. 77. 
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imperial department of the interior, the imperial health office, and 
the imperial navy office, submitted in September, 1916, had the 
result that the accidents were investigated and that a conference was 
held in March, 1917, in the Hamburg city hall, in which repre- 
sentatives of the three imperial departments mentioned above, and of 
the Hamburg factory inspection service, the Hamburg senate, the 
largest private shipyards, and the painters’ federation took part 
The result of this thorough discussion, which was preceded by an 
inspection of the Hamburg shipbuilding yards, was a decree based 
on proposals of the painters’ federation and issued in pursuance of 
articles 120 ¢ and 120 d of the Industrial Code. <A COPY of this decree 
has lately been transmitted to all factory inspectors. Its text is as 
follows: 


REGULATIONS FOR THE PAINTING OF CLOSED ROOMS IN SHIPS. 
(Issued in pursuance of articles 12 ind 120 d of the Industrial Cod 


1. While being painted ship rooms which have no direct opening into the fresh air 
and can be entered only through manholes or narrow hatches, such as double- 
bottoms, bunkers, shaft tunnel, floor heads, coal holes, afterpeak, water tanks, etc., 
are to be aired continuously through an effective ventilator which must draw in the 
air direct from the open. The air tubes leading into these rooms must be suffi- 
ciently wide. 

Persons working in these rooms shall be prohibited from willful stoppage of the 
ventilator under penalty of a fine or immediate disch 

Compressed air may be used for the airing of these rooms only during rest periods 

2. Workmen at work in such rooms are to be relieved as often as necessary, but 
at least after each half hour’s work, and may return to work in these rooms only after 
another half hour has elapsed. During the period of relief they may be employed 
only in the open air, 

During the hot season such painting shall be performed only at night or during the 
early morning hours. 

At all such painting work a man known to be reliable shall be charged with the 
supervision of the workmen. Not more than two adjoining working places shall be 
put under his supervision. He shall be held responsible for the relief in due time of 
the workmen and for the proper operation of the ventilator. He shall not be allowed 
to quit his post in the immediate vicinity of the working places until he is relieved 
or all workmen have left the rooms assigned to them, and shall be required to ascertain 
in person each time before work is begun whether the ventilator operates efficiently. 
He shall be notified of his duties in writing and shall sign such notification 

4. Workmen employed at such painting work shall be informed that painting in 
narrow ship rooms with certain paints and mixtures may become injurious and even 
cause death if the safety measures ordered are not ‘camiedoads complhed with 


, 


It shall also be impressed upon the workmen that they must obey orders implicitly, 
and that in case of disobedience they will be immediately discharged 

In front of freshly painted rooms which have not been locked must be placed 
elite signs prohibiting the performance of other work in them until the paint 
— have dispersed. 


These regulations do not apply to painting with plain Portland cement., 


5S 
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Schifer, in the above-mentioned publication,’ points out that in 
ship painting the regulation of the hours of labor is of as great impor- 
tance to the painters as their supply of fresh air. He contends that 
‘‘the worse the working conditions are and the longer the hours of 
labor the more slowly the system throws off the poison.” For this 
reason he sets up the following requirements: 

1. The workmen shall be permitted to interrupt their work in 
closed rooms by suitable rest periods. 

2. The inside rooms of ships in which quick-drying paints are to 
be applied shall be sufficiently aired before, during, and after work. 

3. No open light shall be burned in these rooms while painting is 
going on, 

4. Facilities for washing shall be provided in the place where 
working for all persons using injurious paints.’ 


5. The workmen shall be required to make use of the facilities for 


washing. 


6. Smoking and the drinking of alcoholic beverages shall be 


prohibited. 


7. In case of serious poisonings oxygen shall immediately be 


administered. 
8. Fixtures and containers used in the sale and storage of injurious 


and inflammable painting materials must be tightly closing and have 


attached a warning notice of the dangerous nature of their contents. 

All paints manufactured with low-boiling-point distilled product 
of petroleum, light coal tar, turpentine, carbon bisulphide, or simila 
substance, shall be considered as injurious to health. 

Male workers under 18 years of age and female workers shall nm 
be allowed to work with quick-drying paints. 

It also seems expedient to make it compulsory for physicians t 
report to the authorities cases of poisoning from hydrocarbons 0! 
of similar poisonings. 

All the measures enumerated here will, however, bring results on! 
if the workmen themselves use the greatest possible care to escap 
injury. In other words, the workmen must cooperate with t! 
employer and the authorities in their efforts to limit the danger « 
poisoning to a minimum. 





HOOKWORM DISEASE AMONG THE MINERS OF CALIFORNIA.? 


The March, 1918, Monthly Bulletin of the California State Boa 

) , v 
of Health contains an article on ‘‘ Hookworm, a communicable a 
compensable disease,”’ by Prof. Charles A. Kofoid, consulting biologis 








1 See p. —. 

2 Summarized from “ Hookworm, a communicable and compensable disease,” by Prof. Chas. A. Kofe 
consulting biologist, and Prof. W. W. Cort, associate biologist, in California State Board of Health Mont 
Bulletin ,March, 1918, pp. 405-414, 
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California State Board of Health, and Prof. W. W. Cort, associate 
biologist. From this article it appears that California is the only 
State in the Union which is carrying on an organized campaign 
against hookworm disease among miners. In an effort to prevent 
its introduction into mines which are still uninfected and to com- 
plete its eradication in mines where it has gafhed a foothold, five 
agencies are working in cooperation, namely, the California Metal 
Producers Association, the Industrial Accident Commission of the 
State of California, the State Compensation Insurance Fund, the 
ederal Bureau of Mines, and the California State Board of Health. 

The authors state that hookworm disease, called also ‘‘ miners’ 
anemia,” 1s both communicable and compensable. Already it is 
prevalent in some mines and there is danger of its introduction from 
the Orient: scattered cases have been reported among orientals in 
California and it may be much more general than is recognized. 
Though large areas of the State are protected from the spread of the 
disease by dryness of climate or by sanitary conditions of living, 
places having uniformly high temperatures are in danger of its 
development and much of southern California falls directly within 
the hookworm belt. The constant spread of irrigation and the em- 
ployment of oriental labor are mentioned as other factors favorable 
to its development, as are also the uniform conditions of temperature 
and humidity in certain types of mines. 

Hookworm disease has long been known in the mines of Europe, 
and in the United States it has been reported from mines in Nevada, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, West Virginia, and California. 
Probably it is present in other States. Effective campaigns avainst 
if have been carried on in a number of the mining recions of Kurope; 
in 10 years Germany reduced the infection in 30,000 miners from 
over 30 per cent to less than 1 per cent. 

[t has been found that hookworm is introduced and spread in 
mines by soil pollution with the feces of infected persons, and any 
underground worker in a contaminated mine is in danger of contract- 
ing the disease, either by taking the larvze into the mouth with food 
or water or by having the dirt containing larve come in contact 
with the skin. A single stool from a heavily infected person may 
contaim 30,000 to 40.000 hookworm ergs, 

The possibility of the introduction of hookworm infection into 
mines and its spread among miners may be appreciated from the 
‘ollowing facts quoted from the article: 

|. Hookworm disease is present in many of the countries from which miners come 
to the United States. 


) 


2. In many mines proper latrines or closets are not installed underground and often 
even where they are present, the mine may still be polluted by careless individuals 
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3. Many miners are constantly shifting from mine to mine throughout the mining 
regions of the West. 

4. The uniform conditions of high temperature and humidity in many mines are 
favorable to the development of the hookworm larvae. 

5. Eggs and larve may be spread by running water in the mines. 

6. The darkness of the mine tends to increase the danger of contact with sources of 
infection in polluted mines. 

7. The underground miner’s work brings him in frequent contact with the soil of 
the mine. 

The disease may be prevented, according to the authors, by the 
rigid enforcement of proper sanitary conditions and it may be eradi- 
cated, where already existing, by imspection and certification of all 
men entering the mine employ and the prompt cure of those found 
to be infected. In connection with the campaign for its eradication 
the State board of health offers fecal examination for hookworm 
diagnosis free of charge to anyone in California, and large numbers 
of miners are taking advantage of this. If the examination shows 
that the disease is present, a notification card is sent to the infected 
person; if the examination is negative, a certificate so stating, and 
good for one year, is sent instead. 

It is pointed out that sanitary measures that will prevent soil 
pollution will be effective in preventing the introduction of this 
disease to a mine, but that certain practical difficulties invariably 
are encountered in the installation and maintenance of underground 
toilets. When closets suited to the conditions are installed and weil 
kept, their use by the men remains a matter of discipline, the genera! 
rule being that disregard of the regulations against nuisance will 
be followed by summary discharge. In cases of dereliction experi 
ments have shown that several pounds of common salt deposited 01 
the ground after cleaning will kill hookworm larve and preven 
infection. 

Several pages of the report are devoted to descriptions and illu 
trations of simple and sanitary underground toilets, 
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WELFARE WORK. 





FOOD OF MUNITION WORKERS AND INDUSTRIAL CANTEENS IN GRE’ 
BRITAIN. 


The British Health of Munition Workers’ Committee in Octot 
1917, issued as Memorandum No. 19,' a revised edition of its Memo 
randum No. 11,? which gave the results of an investigation of workers 
food, and contained suggestions as to dietary. The revised report, 
besides reproducing the greater part of Memorandum No. 11, gives 
suggestions as to the substitution of one food for another, the object 
being the replacing of bread, and to a less extent, meat, with other 
foods. 

The following table taken from the memorandum shows the 
quantities in which foods can be substituted and the amount of pro- 
tein present in each specified quantity of the foods named. Each of 
these quantities yields approximately one-tenth of the fuel value 
required daily by a worker doing moderately heavy work. 

QUANTITY OF FOOD REQUIRED TO FURNISH ONE-TENTH OF THE FUEL VALUE 


REQUIRED BY A WORKER DOING MODERATELY HEAVY WORK, AND AMOUNT 
OF PROTEIN CONTAINED IN EACH QUANTITY OF FOOD. 





|} Quantity {; Quantity 
| required | Amount of required Amount of 
| to yield protein | to yield protein 
: one-tenth | contained yne-tent] contained 
Article of food. | eftesad in onthe Article of food. |” alt aie in each 
| fuel value | quantity | fuel value | quantity 
needed by of food. needed by { food 
worker. worker, 
i ladles 4 a . - 
| Ounces. | Ownce. | Ownces. Oun 
en |} ee Barley flour. 5 aie al el 8 : 
RR hod ES 2 H Maize meal. ° af ; L 
ee ee 3 4 ee ; ee 4 i 
A iin Sh ene sada s 3 3 Meat (free from bone)... 5 
Jo ke ee 3 4 || Syrup, jam, marmalade. 5 
ee a 2 Sa. a 16 
Split peas or beans........ 3 2 || Eggs.. 24 
PO ae er ae 3 3 Potatoes (20 per cent al- 
tT | : } Fy | 7” 1 
oo 3 ‘ lowed for waste)..... : 14 * 
P OEE. we ccaws ddewecweess o~ 3 4 i 
_———__ = J — — = = _ ee - 
! Fluid ounce. 2 Number of eggs. 


The above table shows that to secure equal fuel value, 3 ounces of 


maize meal can be substituted for 5 ounces of meat, though the 3 
ounces of meal yield only one-third of the body-building substance, 





‘Great Britain. Ministry of Munitions. Health of Munition Workers’ Committee. Memorandum No 
19, Investigation of Workers’ Food and Suggestions as to Dietary. A second appendix to Memorandum 
No. 3 (Industrial Canteens). Revised edition. London, October, 1917. 12 pp. 

A review of Memorandum No. 11 appeared in the January, 1917, issué of the MONTHLY Revirw, pp 
56,57. This memorandum was preceded by two others, Nos. 3 and 6, reviewed in the May, 1916 (p. 69), 
and the June, 1916 (p. 91), issues of the MONTHLY REVIEW, respectively. 
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or protein, present in 5 ounces of meat. On the other hand, 3 ounces 
of cheese, split peas, or lentils yield not only as much fuel value as 
5 ounces of meat, but also as much protein. 

The report warns that in substituting one food for another, care 
should be taken that the daily diet shall contain about 4 ounces of 
protein. 

Taking as a standard the 3,500 calories required daily by a male 


munition worker, the welfare and health section of the Ministry of 


Munitions made an analysis of food served during one week by 15 
hostels and canteens feeding approximately 17,000 munition workers. 
This analysis showed that the average daily number of calories con- 
tained in the food served by these hostels ranged from 2,183 to 4,446. 
In only. three was the dietary seriously deficient. 

The memorandum states that a voluntary war ration of 4 pounds 
of bread, 24 pounds of meat, and one-half pound of sugar per week 
had been set by the food controller as an average ration for the whole 
nation, and continues: 


In the days before the War, bread, meat, and sugar made up two-thirds of the food 
of the nation, the other third coming from milk, butter, or margarine, cheese, fish, 
potatoes, vegetables, and fruit. Wesee, then, how important the three rationed foods 
are. Now the voluntary ration of bread, meat, and sugar, together with a little fresh 
vegetable or fruit, would by itself be ample to feed old, bedridden people, and young 
children, but it is not enough for workers. Those engaged in sedentary occupations 
(clerks, tailors, brain workers, etc.) require enough of other foods to double the energy 
value of the ration; so do active children over 10 years of age. Women doing moder- 
ately heavy work need two and one-half times, men and very active boys three 
times the energy value of the ration. Workers doing heavy labor require three 
and one-half times. Some doing very heavy work even four times the energy 
value of the ration. It is clear, then, that if the sedentary workers are to carry 
out the food controller’s instructions and eat less than the ration of bread, and 
manual workers are to keep as close to the ration as possible, large amounts of 
other foods must be eaten. Therefore, since before the War, bread, meat, and 
sugar made up two-thirds of the food, and the other foods only one-third, it is 
clear that to carry out the ration other and new sources of food supply must be 
forthcoming. These may be used either to substitute bread, or to increase the supply 
of breadstuffs. The latter is most economic for it saves time and fuel in cooking. It 
also least disturbs the national habit. Fortunately there is a supply in the oats and 
maize, peas, beans, and potatoes on which domestic animals are fed; also the barley 
which has partly gone to make beer and partly to feed domestic animals. The 
country produces abundant stocks of grass, hay, straw, and roots for feeding the ani- 
mals. Horses used for pleasure can be put out to grass, and their oats saved for man. 
Cattle can be killed as young beef, and the maize and other concentrated foods hitherto 
used fce overfattening reserved for man. Pigs and fowls can be fed on food which 
man can not eat. Thus the shortage of wheaten flour can be made good by foods of 
equal value which can help to make the loaf. Bread has hitherto formed one-third 
of the food of the nation; with some butter, margarine, or fat, and fresh vegetables, it 
is enough to sustain life and keep up the worker’s energy. The bread supply can be 
maintained by adding the maize, oat, and barley meal to the wheaten flour, and this 
is the policy of the wheat commission. It is difficult for workers who live in tene- 
ments, and go out to work in factories, to cook foods. In towns like Glasgow and 
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Dundee a large proportion of the population live in tenements. Thus the need for 
canteens at munition works is imperative. 

The need for munition canteens is shown by the fact, emphasized 
in the report, that up to October, 1917, canteen provision had been 
made for only about 45 per cent of the munition workers, and that 
the very existence of certain factories essential to armament has 
depended upon proper canteen arrangements. 


DUTIES OF WELFARE SUPERVISORS FOR WOMEN, GREAT BRITAIN. 


A leaflet issued in May, 1918, by the Ministry of Munitions! defines 
the duties of welfare supervisors or employment superintendents. 
It is stated that the experience obtained in both national and other 
factories making munitions of war has proved that the post of welfare 
supervisor is a valuable asset to factory management wherever 
women are employed. Through this channel attention is called to 
and improvements made in unsatisfactory conditions of labor. It is 
further stated that it may be found advisable to allow the employ- 
ment superintendent to work into these duties gradually, having due 
regard to the size of the factory and her professional ability in relation 
to the scope of the duties assigned her. This officer is responsible 
solely to the firm that employs her and not to the Ministry of 
Munitions. 

The following notes, which are reprinted in full, are designed to 
guide those employers who have not previously employed such officers 
but who wish to know the duties and authority which might be 
delegated to a welfare supervisor: 

POSITION. 


1 


It has generally been found convenient that the welfare supervisor should 


} 


directly responsible to the general manager, and should be given a definite position 
on the managerial staff in connection with the labor employment department of the 
factory. She is thus able to refer all matters calling for attention direct to the general 
manager, and may be regarded by him as a liaison between him and the various 
departments dealing with the women employees. 


DUTIES. 


The duty of a welfare supervisor is to obtain and to maintain a healthy staff 
workers and to help in maintaining satisfactory conditions for the work. 

In order to obtain a staff satisfactory both from the point of view of health and 
technical efficiency, it has been found to be an advantage to bring the welfare super- 
visor into the business of selecting women and girls for employment. 


THE OBTAINING OF A HEALTHY STAFF. 

Her function is to consider the general health, physical capacity, and character of 
each applicant. As regards those under 16 years of age, she could obtain useful advi 
as to health from the certifying surgeon when he grants certificates of fitness. The 
management can, if they think fit, empower her to refer for medical advice to their 
panel doctor other applicants concerning whose general fitness she isin doubt. This 


—— _ _ — . - 





1Great Britain. Ministry of Munitions. Duties of welfare supervisors for women, M. M. 13 (revised). 
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selection of employees furnishes the welfare supervisor with a valuable opportunity 
for establishing a personal link with the workers. 

Her function is thus concerned with selection on general grounds, while the actual 
engaging of those selected may be carried out by the overlooker or other person re- 
sponsible for the technical side of the work. In this way both aspects of appointment 
receive full consideration. 

The management may find further that it is useful to consult the welfare supervisor 
as to promotions of women in the factory, thus continuing the principle of regarding 
not only technical efficiency but also general considerations in the control of the 


women in the factory. 
THE MAINTAINING OF A HEALTHY STAFF. 


The welfare supervisor should ascertain what are the particular needs of the workers. 
These needs will then be found to group themselves under two headings: 

(a) Needs within the factory—Intramural welfare. 

(b) Needs outside the factory—Extramural welfare. 


INTRAMURAL WELFARE. 
SUPERVISION OF WORKING CONDITIONS. 


The welfare supervisor may be made responsible for the following matters: 

(a) General behavior of women and girls inside the factory.— While responsibility for 
the technical side of the work must rest with the technical staff, the welfare supervisor 
should be responsible for all questions of general behavior. 

(b) Transfer.—The welfare supervisor would, if the health of a woman was affected 
by the particular process on which she is engaged, be allowed, after having consulted 
the foreman concerned, to suggest to the management the possibility of transfer of the 
woman to work more suited to her state of health. 

(c) Night supervision.—The welfare supervisor should have a deputy for night 
work and should herself occasionally visit the factory at night to see that satisfactory 
conditions are maintained. 

(d) Dismissal.—It will be in keeping with the general suggestions as to the functions 
of the welfare supervisor if she is consulted on general grounds with regard to the 
‘ dismissal of women and girls. 

(e) The maintenance of healthy conditions.—This implies that she should, from the 
point of view of the health of the female employees, see to the general cleanliness, 
ventilation, and warmth of the factory and keep the management informed of the 
results of her observations. 


CANTEEN. 
” 


Unless the factory is a small one it would hardly be possible for the welfare super- 
visor to manage the canteen. The management will probably prefer to intrust the 
matter to an expert who should satisfy the management in consultation with the wel- 
fare supervisor on the following matters: 

(1) That the canteen provides all the necessary facilities for the women workers; 
that is to say, suitable food, rapidly and punctually served. 

(2) That canteen facilities are provided when necessary for the women before they 
begin work so that no one need start work without having taken food. 

(3) That the canteen is as restful and as comfortable as possible so that it serves a 
double purpose of providing rest as well as food. 


SUPERVISION OF AMBULANCE REST ROOM AND FIRST AID. 


While not responsible for actually attending te accidents, except in small factories, 
the welfare supervisor should work in close touch with the factory doctor and nurses. 
She should, however, be responsible for the following matters: 
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(1) She should help in the selection of the nurses, who should be recogniwed as 
belonging to the welfare staff. 

(2) While not interfering with the nurses in the professional discharge of their 
duties, she should see that their work is carried out promptly and that the workers 
are not kept waiting long before they receive attention. 

(3) She should supervise the keeping of all records of accidents and illness in the 
ambulance room. 

(4) She should keep in touch with all cases of serious accident or illness. 

It would further be useful if she were allowed to be kept in touch with the com- 
pensation department inside the factory with a view to advising on any cases of 
hardship that may arise. 


SUPERVISION OF CLOAKROOMS AND SANITARY CONVENIENCES. 


The welfare supervisor should be held responsible for the following matters: 

(1) General cleanliness. 

(2) Prevention of loitering. 

(3) Prevention of pilfering. 

The management will decide what staff is necessary to assist her, and it should be 
her duty to report to the management on these matters. 


PROVISION OF OVERALLS, 


The welfare supervisor should have the duty of supervising the protective clothing 
supplied to the women for their work. 


EXTRAMURAL WELFARE. 


The welfare supervisor should keep in touch with all outside agencies responsible 
for: 

(1) Housing. 

(2) Transit facilities. 

(3) Sickness and maternity cases. 

(4) Recreation. 

(5) Day nurseries. 

In communicating with any of these agencies it will no doubt be preferable that 
she should do so through the management. 

RECORDS. 

A. The welfare supervisor should for the purpose of her work have some personal 
records of every woman employee. If a card-index system 1s adopted a sample card 
suggesting the necessary particulars which it is desirable should be kept by welfare 
supervisors is supplied to employers on request. 

B. The welfare supervisor should have some way of observing the health in relation 
to the efficiency of the workers, and if the management approved this could be done: 

(a) By allowing her to keep in touch with the wages department. She could then 
watch the rise and fall of wages earned by individual employees from the point of 
view that a steady fall in earnings may be the first indication of an impending break- 
down in health. 

(b) By allowing her to keep in touch with the time office she should be able to 
obtain records of all reasons for lost time. From such records information can be 
obtained of sickness, inadequate transit, and urgent domestic duties, which might 
otherwise not be discovered. Here again, if a card-index system is adopted a sample 
card for this purpose can be obtained from the welfare and health section on request. 

(c) By keeping records of all cases of accident and sickness occurring in the factory. 
Sample ambulance books and accident record cards can also be obtained from the 
welfare and health section. 
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ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. 





CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, MAY 15 TO 
JUNE 14, 1918. 


Under the organic act of the department, which gives the Secretary 
of Labor the authority to mediate in labor disputes through the ap- 
pointment, in his discretion, of commissioners of conciliation, the 
Secretary exercised his good offices between May 15, 1918, and June 
14, 1918, in 198 labor disputes. The companies involved, the num- 
ber of employees affected, and the results secured, so far as informa- 
tion is available, were as follows: 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION MAY 
15 TO JUNE 14, 1918. 


_—————— ———__— —_ 





Workmen affected. 











Name. ee Result. 
Directly. | Indirectly. 
| 
Strike, American Steel Co., re, eres 108 220 | Pending. 
Controversy, Wheeling Traction Co., Panhandle Co., and 600 | 100 | Adjusted. 
Steubenville, W = sburg & Weirton Ry., and electricians, | 
Wheeling, W. 
Controversy, Ww ost ‘Virginia Traction & Electric Co. and 150 | 450 | Adjusted. 
City Railway Co. and electricians, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Controversy, Wheeling Electric Co. and W heeling Traction |) Sa | Adjusted. 
Co. and engineers, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Controversy, West Virginia Traction Co. and engineers, OF canes sds Adjusted. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Threatened strike, clerks, Ducommun Hardware Co., Los 35 | 83 | Adjusted. 
Angeles, Cal. 
Strike, Eddy Valve Co., Waterford, N. Y................... 42 250 | Adjusted. 
Threatened = metal polishers, Standard Aeroplane Co., 12 2,000 | Pending. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Controversy, "athe po ee a ee ee Pe ee ee ae eee Pending. 
Strike, teamsters, INET, SMII. « occacscogdeaccsccceecs: SB fevavccsceses Various companies 
| involved will use 
| p al rcei po ST there a: 
| by reducing 
| number o 
teamsters and 
| chauffeurs re 
| quired. 
Strike, cooks and waiters, Cincinnati, Ohio................. gy AA | Strike lost’ em- 
ployers having 
secured all the 
labor needed. 
Strike, cigar makers, Tampa, Fla..............cccccccceyee- 9,450 |...........-| Adjusted. 
Strike, carpenters, Mississippi Ship Bldg. Co., Biloxi, Miss. . 200 |............| Adjusted. 
Strike, carpenters, Coast Ship Bldg. Co., Biloxi, Miss..-.-.. BOP Giccsckaasewal Adjusted. 
Controversy, Hartford & N. Y. Transportation OR OS enna (an Reena Adjusted. 
York and Hartford, Conn. 
Controversy, Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Traction 200 300 | Adjusted. 
Co. and employees, Terre H: aute, Ind. 
Threatened strike _ Schenectady Street Railway Co., ee ee Adjusted. 
Schenectady, 
Strike, eae My iat truck drivers, Chicago, Ill............ 5, 000 peters | Adjusted. 
Controversy, American Gas & Electric Co. and firemen, 27 } 550 | Adjusted. 
Beach Bottom, W. Va | 
Strike, Turner Tanning Machine Co., Peabody, Mass....... 146 270 | Adjusted. 
Strike, American Locomotive Co. , Schenectady, _* Pa 170 250 | Adjusted. 
Strike, miners, Holdred Colliery Co., Blair, W. Va.......... ees | Adjusted. 
Strike, plumbers and steam fitters, W aterbury, Conn....... BED lege xrucne ..| Adjusted. 
Strike, meat packers and butchers, East Side Packing Co., 100 | 250 | Adjusted. 
E. St. Louis, Ill. ! 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION MAY 
15.TO JUNE 14, 1918—Continued. 


i tee 











e i 
| Workmen affected 
| 
Name. _ Resu] 
| | 
Directly. | Indirectlh 
a 
Threatened strike, East St. Louis & Suburban Traction Co., | 600 |...cccccee--| Referred to 
East St. Louis, Tl. tional W 
| i ibor ‘ ral 
Controversy, Estate Stove Co. and Stove Mounters’ Interna- | __ A eee Referred ’ 
tional Union, Hamilton, Ohio. | tional War 
| | I ibor | 
Controversy, Master Painters’ Association and journeymen 41 600 | Referred 
painters, Indianapolis, Ind. | tion ir 
| | Labor Board 
Threatened strike, Baker Mfg. Co., Saratoga, N. Y.......... | 112 | 350 | Adiusted 
Controversy, Toledo Machine & Tool Co., Toledo, Ohio..... 550 200 | Adjusted 
Strike, pipe fitters and cranemen, Western Steel Car & Foun- | 69 | 2,100 | Adjusted prior to 
dry Co., Chicago, [1]. comm r’s 
| arrival 
Strike, Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich........-ssceseees 90 18 | Adjusted 
trike, potash workers, Caseyville, Ill. ..........----cccceees DD tise West! Demand of men for 
increase in wages 
| | refused. A few 
of the mer re- 
| l irned \ x 
; and th i 
trike, cigar makers, Cincinnati, Ohio.................. - / | ee ae Adjusted 
Threatened strike, American Clay Machinery Co., Bucyrus, 200 100 | Adiusted. 
Ohio. 
Controversy, Midvale Steel Co. and metal polishers, Eddy- 250 12,000 | Pend 
tone, Pa. 
Controversy, machinists, Rochester, N. LY, at— 
Symington TID isdcetesuicnkwcendcen jeveutess 400 1,000 | Pending. 
ES ae 38 aie Pending. 
U.S. Naval Gun Factory and Optical Annex........... 12 575 | Pending 
ee ee ee — 15 45 | Adjusted 
Controversy, Melvin Bros. and Banner Pattern Works, gg ee ee ee Adj ed 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Walkout, Columbian Paper Co., 4 ye . ee Pending 
trike, teamsters, Hammond, ind...... no eveedeees ves auae 140 700 | Adjusted 
Thre atened strike, electrical workers, Northern Indiana 32 85 | Referred t N2- 
Gas & Electric Co., Hammond, Ind. tional War 
Labor Board, 
Controversy, Hercules Gas Engine & Buggy Co., Evans- 1 64 Adjusted 
ville, Ind. 
Threatened strike, General Electric Co. and metal trades, 6, 000 12,00 Pending. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Controversy, Baker Iron W orks and c ers and helpers, 0 75 | Adjusted. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Threatened — Alberger Pump & Condenser Co., New- 225 175 | Adjusted. 
burgh, N. 
Controversy, Yead 1 burners, Nitro, W. Va............ jae ee ES .. .| Pending. 
) Controversy, Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. and ma- |............)...... bg Pending 
. chinists, Minneapolis, Minn. 
y Threatened strike, Willys-Overland Co., Elyria, Ohio........ 1,000 55 R red to Na- 
f | t ynal War 
1 Labor Board 
. Controversy, Paving Contractors’ Association, Chicago, Ill... ; Rah Ames Cine. ob f Pending 
Strike, Hall-HartwelA& Co., Cohoes, N. Y.................. BY 'l.cssaminawanl Seen 
- Threatenedstrike, Pullman Car Co., Ludlow, Ky.......... Pee livouneeee ..-| Adjusted pending 
g decision of Direc- 
e tor General of 
R ui lr ) 
Controversy, Virginia & Truckee Railway Co., Neyada...... 1 Sn __.| Adiusted 
Threatened strike,electricians, Wheeling Mold. & Fdy : 2 14 | Adjusted 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Controversy, electrical workers, Emporium Building, San |............|...e.eseee-- Pending 
Francisco, Cal. 
Controversy, Western Electric Co., Boston, Mass...... ; ae Pacabe eS ee: ; Pending 
Strike, Scranton Railway Co., Scranton, Pa................ 600 | 200 | Referred to Na- 
tional War 
i | Labor Board. 
Threatenedstrike, ice drivers and helpers, Pittsburgh, Pa 400 | 20 | Adjusted 
Strike, office clerks, OE Ee ee ee Pa Pending 
Controversy, electrical workers and various employers, | 3 Pee Pending. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Pips 
Strike, Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., Fort Dodge, lowa...... 60 | 50 | Adjusted. 
Controversy, Morgan Engineering Co. andelec trical workers, 4 SeEe ecocee-| Adjusted. 
Alliance, Ohio. i i 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION MAY 
15 TO JUNE 14, 1918—Continued. 





Workmen affected. 








Name. mE Misael Result 
Directly. | Indirectly. | 
i — ——— 
Controversy, Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co. and electrical 40 |..........-.| Commissioner re 
workers, Cleveland, Ohio. ported that con 


| troversy is be 
| tween union and 
|} nonunion labor, 

in which com- 
;} pany is not in- 

















| terested. 
ea a eee Ce See ee Pending. 
Controversy, Willow Springs Beverage Co., Fred Krugs | 250 750 | Adjusted. 
Products Co., Sterz Beverage & Ice Co., and Omaha Bev- | | 
erage Co. and various unions, Omaha, Nebr. | 
Strike, bakers, General Baking Co., Jersey City, N.J . -| 30 90 | Adjusted. 
Controversy, Niagara E leetroC hemical Co. and Polish work- 125 150 | Adjusted. 
men, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Strike, ’ molders, Lowelland Graniteville, Mass.............| 198 | 150 Adjusted. 
Strike, Chicago ‘Steel Foundry Co., Chicago, Ill. ............ 18 200 Pending 
Controversy, Kentucky Wagon W ‘orks, Louisville, Ky...... 10 1,999, Piant working 
with full comple- 
ment of men 
Companyclaimed 
services of men 
|} nolonger needed, 
| but would reem- 
ploy them if 
| pipe fitters were 
required. 
renee, Sees Bee, Ce. BON, WEG oon oso 5. 00sec s cubiswecd cate sthsciancssese Pending. 
Controversy, International Gas Engine shop of the Worth- |......4...-.).........--. Pending. 
ington Pump Co., Cudahy, Wis. | 
Controy rersy, Fairbanks-Morse Mfg.Co., Beloit, Wis. . ......-}...csececsee|-seecccccens Pending. 
Controversy, machinists, Oshkosh, a oe Pending. 
Controversy, Madison French B: attery, Madison, Wis....... iis De omnes <deie <acaee wale Pending. 
Controversy, eh. CD ck cocesdlendcececocscclasccucetecns Pending. 
Threatened strike, Middletown Car Co., Middletown, Pa..... l 300 | Adjusted. 
Controversy, Savannah & Atlantic R. R.Co., Savannah, Ga.|............)...........- Pending. 
Threatened strike, fire department employees, Memphis, i72 180 | Adjusted. 
Tenn. 
Strike, track laborers, Swift stockyards, St. Paul, Minn..../............/............ Referred to Min- 
| j nesota State 
Board of Arbi- 
i | tration. 
Controversy, Joseph Kopperman & Sons and coppersmiths, |..........).........- Pending. 
Philadelphia. 
Controversy, Northport Smelting & Refining Co. and __ ae Pending. 
smelter workers, Northport, Wash. | 
Controversy, contractors and building trades employees on 2 ee Adjusted. 
o. 8. ®. R. Administration consolidated ticket office, | 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Strike, cigar packers and other employees, I. Lewis Cigar aE Adjusted. 
Co., Newark, N. J. 
Strike, leather workers, Benjamin N. Moore & Sons, Pea- 98 130 | Adiusted. 
body, Mass. 
Threatened strike, Sperry Gyroscope Co., Brooklyn, N. Y..|............)..........-. Pending. 
Controversy, Tec nccschecesannnnenan ae ae eee } Pending. 
Controversy, Dutchess Mfg. Co. and machine operators, | 200 | 500 | Pending. 
cutters, and pressers, Poughkee psie, N. Y. 
Controversy, Eugene Dietzgen Co and employees, Chicago, | OD tiv itesaccaus Commissioner _ in- 
Ml. | formed by com- 
pany officials 
| that controversy 
which existed 
and conditions 
| complained of 
had been  ad- 
justed afew days 
| prior to commis- 
| sioner’s arrival. 
Controversy, brick and clay workers and operating com- | 700 |..... sdboseil | Pending. 
panies, Allegany and Garrett Counties, Md. 
Controversy, Alstader-Long Co. and Hoover-Owen-Rent- |............ ho abated «++-..| Unabie to adjust. 
schier Co. and pattern makers, Hamilton, Ohio. 
Controversy, carpenters, Milwaukee, Wis., at yy ee ae ee eee Pending. 


Propeller Co., Mathews Bros., Conway Door “o., Greiling 
Bros., 3 ship repair yards, and Building Contractors’ As- 


sociation. , 
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15 TO JUNE 14, 1918—Continued. 
Pa ———e 
| Workmen affected. 
Name, 
Directly Indirectly 
Controversy, Government warehouse, Columbus, Ohio. .-...)...........-).......-e0-- 
Controversy Kingspert Fiber Co. and pulp, sulphite and |............)............ 
paper mill workers, Kingsport, Tenn. 
Controversy, American Locomotive Works and cranemen, 70 00 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Threatened strike, Tredegar Iron Works, Richmond, Va-..-- 112 500 
Controversy, Sterling ProductsCo. and molders, Evansville, yp SRA Se 
Ind. 
Controversy, Gredgermen, San Francisco, Cal... ... 2... cn). ccc ccc cclecccccccocce 
Controwetars = wee Dervice Co., Lima, Old. .... o.oo. ccc ccd. ccucecs conleccesccscece 
Controversy, metal polishers, Rochester, N. Y.: 
ae ak ww db winn ewe eeeilln kennel 10 100 
ncn cs en mbowadernansbeen ete 10 150 
ES SSR RP eae y Ep ent ae Mya mre oe 2 10 
ala ess casemate aimee 12 50 
eh atlinbawbiowe aoc 100 14, 000 
RES A ean a 6 50 
Strike, Wolf Packing Co., Topeka, Kans...... Oe Ws CR er ae 
Controversy, mechanical workers of Storey County, Nev..... 16 10 
Walkcut, linemen, Merchants Light & Heat Co., Indian- 25 50 
apolis, Ind. 
Controversy, Indianapolis Heat & Light Co. and linemen, 50 75 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Threatened strike, Wickes Bros. Machine Works, Saginaw, 90 500 
Mich. 
Controversy, Industrial Works and blacksmiths and help- 125 2, 500 
ers, Bay City, Mich. 
Controversy, Industrial Works and boilermakers and help- 100 2, 500 
ers, Bay City, Mich. 
Controversy, Saginaw Ship Bidg. Co. and employees, Sagi- ee 
naw, Mich. 
Strike, street railway employees, Wilmington, Del.......... et es 
Controversy, Missoula Street Railway Co., Missoula, Mont 14 60 
Controversy, Rump Hoe Works, Jeflerson City, Mo.........)............)..-...0.. 
Controversy, Nerthern Ohio Traction Co., Akron, Ohio. "ee 
Threatened strike, Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Electric Co., Ill. 5 700) 
Threatened strike, metal trades, Baker Iron Works, Los 200 Oo 
Angeles, Cal. 
Strike, Corn Products Mfg. Co., Granite City, Ill....... 85 650 
Strike, pattern makers, American Locomotive Works, Alle- 2) 
gheny, Pa. 
Strike, plumbers and steam fitters, Rochester, N. Y........)............).....---- 
Controversy, Pullman Palace Car Co., Wilmington, Del....|....... 
Controversy, Pollak Steel Co. and blacksmiths, Cincinnati, 200 1. OOK 
Ohio. } 
Controversy, teamsters, Schenectady, N. Y.............----)..-ccccccccnleccccccccces 
Strike, Columbia Ice Co., Chicago, Ill.......................]..... ae Oe eee ee 
Strike, Mark Mig. Co., Chieago, Mll.......................... gk jt eee 
Controversy, Henry Vogt Machine Co., Louisville, Ky... .. OTe 
Controversy, American Locomotive Co. and patttern makers, |............!......-.. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Controversy, Kewanee Boiler Works, Kewanee, Tll......... 215 SS 
Threatened strike, Langton Lumber Co., Pekin, Ill......... 28 32 
Controversy, stationary firemen, Corr Mig. Co., Taunton, |............]...........- 
Mass. 
Threatened strike, molders, Interstate Foundry Co., Cleve- CE One. eee eae 
land, Ohio. 
Controversy, teamsters anc chauffeurs, Topeka, Kans......|..... 2.2... ./-ceeeceeece 
Controversy, Sturtevant Aeroplane Co., Jamaica Plain, Mass.|............|......eceee- 
Controversy, Lima Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lima, Ohio.|............|......-..--- 
Controversy, Acklin Stamping Co., Toledo, Ohio........... Cf 2 Ree ee 
Strike, furnace men, Bartlesville, Okla., National Zinc Co., | 600 650 
Bartlesville Zine Co., and Lanyon-Starr Smelting Co. 
140 300 


Strike, machinists, Wheeling Mold, & Fdy. Co., Wheeling, 

. Va. 

Threatened strike, foundries, Detroit, Mich 

Controversy, Briggs & Stratton Co., Milwaukee, Wis 

Strike, Richards Iron Works, Manitowoc, Wis 

Controversy, Jackson Iron & Steel Co., Star Furnace Co., and 
Globe Iron Co., Jackson, Ohio. 
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Pending. 


Pending 
Adjusted. 


Pending. 
Adjusted. 


Adjusted. 


Pending. 


Pending. 
Pending. 
Pending. 
Pending. 
Adjusted. 
Adjusted. 
Pending. 
Adjusted. 


Adjusted. 


Adjusted. 
Adjusted. 
Adjusted. 

djusted. 
Adjusted. 


Adjusted. 
Pending. 
Pending. 
\diusts d. 
Adjusted. 
Pending. 


Pe nding. 

Referred to Na- 
tional War Labor 
soard. 

Pending. 

Pending. 

Pending. 

Adjusted. 
ljusted. 


ling 

Adjusted. 

Men returned to 
work at their own 
request. 

Pending. 


| Pending. 


Pending. 
Pending. 
Adjusted. 
Pending. 


Adjusted. 


Pending. 


Pending. 
Pending. 
Pending. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING 


15 TO JUNE 14, 1918—Continued. 


Name, 








oe es 2; oo. ew ebuh enbawetenes 
E merson, Brantingham Mfg. Co. 
Challenge Mfg. Co. 
Appleton Mfg. Co. 
U.S, Windmill and Pump Co. 
D. R. Sperry & Co., North Aurora, Ti. 
Controv ersy, painters, ap: irtment house being constructed 
by T. W. Butler, Phils adel phia. 
ps. B ersy, press feeders, printing plants, Chicago......... 
Lockout, Bay liss Pulp & P 2aper Co., Austin, Pa 
Thre atened strike, New Castle Tin Plate Co., Ne w Castle, 
Controversy, Gould & Eberhardt Co. and machinists, New- | 
ark, N. 
C ontroversy, waiters and restaurant employees, Philadelphia 
Controversy, carpenters, Greater Omaha and Benson, Nebr., 
and Council Bluffs, Iowa. | 
Controversy, Southern Utilities Co., Fla 
Strike, V aleone F inishing Works, Philade Iphia Ree eee 
Threatened strike, trans} yortation workers, Bethlehem Stee 
Co. (Patapsco & Back River R. R.), Sparrows Point, Md. 
Strike, street railway employees, Newark, N. J 





Strike, motormen, conductors, and brakemen, 

& Ohio River R. R. Co. 
Strike, Saxon Motor Co., T vow, Ohio 
Strike, Toledo Tool & M: wchine Co., Toledo, 
Controv ersy, Sloan & Chase Co. and machinists, New: rk, 


N. 


Youngstown 
| 
| 


— holding up delivery of perishable foods on board ship, 
Baltimore. 

Strike, milk wagon drivers, Detroit, Mich 

Strike, Melter Larkin Paving Co., Chicago, Ill 

Lockout, building trades, Ft. Wayne, Ind 

Threatened strike machinists, Philadelphia, Hale & Kil- 
burn, Hes8-Bright Co. and Butterworth Co. 

Strike, grocery clerks, American and Acme Stores, 
de Iphia. 


Phila- 


Controversy, Standard Foundry Co., Racine, Wis..-........ 


Strike, Union Railway Co., Bronx, N.Y 

Strike, Toledo Foundry Co., Tole do, Ohio 

Controversy, contract machine shops, Houston, 

Controversy, Amal. Association of Iron, Steel & 
Workers. 


stem, ages 
Tin Plate 


Controversy, linemen, shipyard, Bristol, Pa................. 


Controversy, Pacific Electric Co. andemployees, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Strike, street railway employees, Zanesville, Ohio 

Controversy, garment workers, Los a Cal 

Strike, National Fuse Co., Newark, N 
Strike, Central Leather Co. , Kenosh: 12, Wi Le eG 

Strike’ Western Union Overall Mfg. re 0., Kansas City, Mo.. 

Threatened strike, street railway employees, Chicago —~ 
vicinity. 


Strike, Breslin Bros. Co., Gloucester City, N. J........-..... 
Controv ersy, Southern E xpress Co. , Richmond Wekesesineae 
SPRRIED, UOMMIBUGES, SUCRNOEL, ONNO. .. ccc cc cccccccccccccccccs 


1 All employees at Bethlehem Steel Co. 
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Workmen affected 
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ee 


eee eee ween le ee ee eesenes 


Sparrows Point. 


| Indirectly. | 


Referred 





HANDLED BY THE 
CONCILIATION MAY 


to Na- 


tional War Labor 


Board. 


Adjusted. 


Adjus 
Pending. 


| Pending. 
| Pending. 


Pending. 
Pending. 


Pending. 


Pending. 


ted. 


| Adjusted. 


Referred 


tional W 


Board. 


to Na 
ar Labor 


Adjusted. 


Adjusted. 


Adj 


usted. 
Company 


claimed 


no discrimination 
against union 
men; machinist 
in question dis- 
charged for cut- 
ting production, 
for union activi- 
ties during work- 
ing hours, and for 


threatening non- 
unien employees; 
all admitted by 
man who was dis- 
charged; man 
permitted to re 
sign. 

Adjusted. 


Pending. 
Adjusted. 
Adjusted. 
Pending. 


Pending. 


Pending. 
Pending. 
Pending. 
Pending. 
Pending. 


Adjusted. 
Pending. 


Adjusted. 
Pending. 
Pending. 
Pending. { 
Pending. 
Referred to Na 
tional War La- 
bor Board, 
Pending. 
Pending. 
Pending. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION MAY 
15 TO JUNE 14, 1918--Concluded. 

Workmen affected. 
Name. ane nee Result. 
Directly. | Indirectly. 
Controversy, Baker Bros. Foundry & Machine Co., Toledo, |ansencencenslenceeeeeeees Pending 
hio. | 
ntroversy, Willys-Overland Co. and machinists, Toledo, | eee A djusted 
Ohio. 
eatened strike, molders, Cleveland Steel Casting Co., |...........- Liveunensnees Pending. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
rike, Joseph Mayer & Bros., manufacturers of jewelry and 20 | 200 | Adjusted. 
struments for torpedo boats, etc., Seattle, Wash. 
reatened strike, Poole Engineering and Machine Co., LOOP hisses ses gece! Pending. 
Raltimore, Md. - : 
Strike, A. A. Marks Shop, New York........cccscccccceeees 27 | 35 | Striking employ- 
ees accommodat- 
ed in a new shop 
| at Satislactory 
| wages and con- 
| ditions. 

Strike, employees of Engineers’ Department, Washington, *« je ..--| Adjusted 
D.C, } | 
hreatened strike, master and journeymen bakers, Wash- 350 200 | Adjusted. 
ington, D. C. 

Controversy, Iroquois Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y.........)... 0... 0c ele eee eneeenee Pending. 

Strike, Southwestern Mechanical Co., Fort Worth, Tex.....|............)........... Pending. 

Strike, Howe Scales Co., Rutland, Vt................... Sadhvesseeocaducteenwanebedes Pending. 

Controversy, live stock handlers, stock yards, Fort Worth, |............|............- Pending. 

i @x, 

Ce, nO Ct, TR CNR iinie os cccccesslecucekbes estlevesssocsee’ Pending. 

Controversy, restaurant workers, Atlantic City, N. J.......-|. cc ccces cence ncccccecee Pending 

Walkout, Barker Works, Green Bay, Wis....... ion cde e Aekeebesss cc Hetewseeabous Pending. 

Controversy, Werner & Pfleiderer Co. and molders, Saginaw, |...........-|.-ccceeeees- Pending. 


Mich. 





Following cases noted as pending in the May statement have been 
disposed of: 


Controversy, Grand Trunk R. R. Co. and station men, Boston, Mass. 
ferred to the Canadian authorities. 

Controversy, Burgess Aeroplane Co., Marblehead, Mass. 
Labor Board. 

Controversy, St. Louis Car Co., and carpenters, St. Louis, Mo. Adjusted by National 
War Labor Board. 

Controversy, bituminous miners, Carnegie Mill 
referred to United States Fuel Administration. 

Strike, teamsters and chauffeurs, Denver, Colo. Adjusted. 

Strike, longshoremen employed on piers of Old Dominion Steamship Co., 
mond, Va. Men returned to work pending adjustment of their demands. 

Strike, inside wiremen, Butte, Mont. Commissioner reports men had about 15 mem- 
bers of union left out of 37 who went on strike, and they were starting a shop of their 
own. 


Matter re- 


Referred to National War 


Mine, Bellaire, Ohio. Matter 


Rich- 


Controversy, Commonwealth Edison Co. and electrical workers, Chicago. 
in interest were to meet in Washington, D. C. 
to result of conference. 

Lockout, textile workers, Columbus, Ga. Mills operating; strike called off in Eagle 
and Phoenix mills. 

Strike, bakers and cracker packers, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. and Union Biscuit Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. Strike called off; some of the strikers returned to work and others 
found employment elsewhere. 


Parties 
Commissioner has no information ag 
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Controversy, Susquehanna Coal Co. and miners, Williamstown, Pa. Referred to 
United States Fuel Administration. 

Lockout, Reliable and Model Belt Companies, Chicago, Ill. Mistake by union: 
firms stopped all work on April 18 to ship stock on hand, etc. When ready to begin 
work companies wrote to employees to return; some did, and some have returned 
since, and some have work elsewhere. Both open shops; no present trouble. 

Controversy, Landis Tool Co. and six other companies and machinists, Waynesb 
Pa. Referred to National War Labor Board. 

Controversy, Bethlehem Steel Co. and electrical workers, Allentown, Pa. Referred 
to National War Labor Board. 

Strike, Hartford-New York Transportation Co., Hartford, Conn. Adjusted. 

Strike, Larrowe Construction Co., Whitehall, Mont. Adjusted. 

Strike, painters, Haner & Fahlsing, Richmond, Ind. Adjusted. 

Strike, Continental Can Co., Chicago, Ill. Adjusted. 

Strike, electricians and machinists working at Otis Elevator and Pennsylvanis 
freight depot, Chicago. Adjusted. 

Controversy, Public Utilities Co. and Association of Commerce, Bloomington, III. 
Adjusted before commissioner’s arrival. 

Strike, Carrol] Foundry and Machine Co. and Ohio Locomotive Crane Co., Bucyrus, 
Ohio. Adjusted. 

Controversy, Midvale Steel Co. and machinists, Philadelphia, Pa. Referred t 
National War Labor Board. 

Controversy, Fire Fighters’ Association and city commission, Mobile, Ala. Ad- 
justed. 

Controversy, Snow Steam Pump Works and metal trades, Buffalo, N. Y. Referred 
to National War Labor Board. 

Threatened strike, machinists, Trout King Pump Works, Buffalo, N. Y. Referred 
to National War Labor Board. 

Controversy, Ever Ready Light Co., Long Island City, N. Y. Adjusted. 

Threatened strike, Chester, Pa. No present trouble. 

Controversy, Master Builders’ Association and carpenters’ union, Erie, Pa. Ad- 
justed by Labor Board of Pennsylvania. 

Strike, construction employees affiliated with Cleveland Building Trades, Cleve 
land, Ohio. Adjusted. 

Controversy, Western Instrument Co. and metal polishers, Chicago, Ill. Adjusted 

Controversy, Nordyke & Marmon Co. and machinists, Indianapolis, Ind. Referred 
to National War Labor Board. 


Strike, machinists, Budd Wheel Co., Philadelphia. Referred to National War 


Labor Board. 

Threatened strike, coopers, three firms, Chicago, Ill. Referred to National War 
Labor Board. 

Controversy, linemen, Wheeling, W.Va. Adjusted. 

Controversy, Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. and motormen and conductors, 
Philadelphia. Referred to National War Labor Board. 

Controversy, Western Cold Storage Co., Chicago, Ill. Expected to be brought 
under Alschuler decision. 

Controversy, electricians, Rochester, N. Y. Adjusted. 

Controversy, Willys-Overland Automobile Co. and molders, Toledo, Ohio. Adjusted 

Controversy, Toledo Shipbuilding Co, and molders, Toledo, Ohio. Adjusted. 

Controversy, Willys-Overland Automobile Co. and electrical workers, Elyria, Ohi: 
Referred to National War Labor Board. 

Controversy, Russell Motor Co. 4nd metal trades, Buffalo, N. Y. Referred to 
National War Labor Board. 
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Strike, wire workers, John A. Roebling, Trenton, N. J. Leaders of strike had 
secured employment elsewhere; strikers returned to work. 

Threatened strike, gold and silver miners, Virginia City and Gold Hill, 
Adjusted. 

Threatened strike, gold and silver miners, Comstock Lode, Nev. Adjusted 

Controversy, Weidmann Co. and others, Paterson, N. J. Adjusted. 


Walkout, plasterers, Fort Des Moines, lowa. Adjusted. 
Strike, teamsters, Bloomington, Ill. Adjusted before commissioners’ arrival 


Controversy, employers’ association and organized labor, Lewistown, Mont 
of the mechanics have left and are now employed in shipyards and other plac: 

Strike, barbers, Chicago, lil. Barbers making settlements every day and d 
need intervention of conciliators. 

Controversy, canneries and food-packing industries, California. Adjusted 

Strike, teamsters, Great Falls, Mont. Adjusted. 

Threatened strike, 55 packing houses, Chicago. Ixpected to be brought under 
Alschuler decision. 

Strike, Ohio State Telephone Co., Youngstown, Ohio. Adjusted 

Strike, Scranton Bolt & Nut Works, Scranton, Pa. Adj isted. 

Controversy, New England Fuel & Transportation Co. and International Union of 


Steam and Operating Engineers, Boston, Mass. Strikers employed elsewhere, and 
new employees at company’s yard giving satisfaction. 

Controversy, Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Union No. 16, and master bakers, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Adjusted. 

Controversy, Standard Boiler Plate Co. and boiler makers, East St. Louis, IIL. 
Boiler makers have secured other work and are now employed. 

Strike, street railway employees, Rochester, N. Y. Adjusted. 

Controversy, University of Michigan and electricians, Ann Arbor, Mich. Keferred 
to Board of Regents. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY TO MARCH, 
1918. 


According to information received by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 710 strikes and lockouts occurred in this country 
during the first quarter of the year 1918. Inasmuch as many reports 
do not reach the bureau untilseveral months after the strikes occur, 
the number of strikes occurring during the quarter was probably 
somewhat larger than the above figure would indicate, possibly 
approaching 750 in all. Complete data relative to these strikes 
have not been received by the bureau and it has not been possible as 
yet to verify what have been received. The figures in the following 
tables should therefore be understood to be only an*advance state- 
ment and not to be considered as final. 

The number of strikes in March exceeded those in either of the 
preceding months of the quarter. The list of long-continued strikes 
is comparatively short. Many of the larger strikes were in industries 
closely identified with war activities, and for that reason attracted 
considerable public attention. Compared with the 3,000 strikes that 
occurred during the first six months following the entrance of this 
country into the present war, the 710 strikes and lockouts of the first 
quarter of 1918 show a diminution in strike activity of about 50 per 
cent. 

The largest strike of the quarter was the general strike in Kansas 
City, where 25,000 workers in various branches of industry went out 
in sympathy with the laundry drivers. A strike fever seemed to 
visit St. Louis at about the same time, and nearly as many workers 
deserted their posts for various reasons. Other large strikes were in 
the clothing industries, where in New York 1,100 workers on boys’ 
blouses and shirts struck in January, 3,000 waist makers in February, 
and 8,000 tailors in March; also 5,000 garment workers struck in Chi- 
cago and 2,000 uniform makers in Baltimore. Next in importance 
probably were the strikes of the carpenters and shipbuilders in the 
vicinity of New York City, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. There were 
many short strikes in the mines of Pennsylvania, Kansas, and 
Alabama; 16,000 cigarmakers struck in New York City and Florida, 
9,000 sugar-cane laborers in Porto Rico, 5,000 retail clerks in St. 
Louis, 2,000 molders and pattern makers in Boston, and 1,200 long- 
shoremen in New York City. 
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The data in the following tables relate to the 686 strikes and 24 
lockouts reported to have occurred in the three months under con- 
sideration. A few strikes that occurred during the quarter, but in 
which the exact month was not stated, appear in a group by them- 
selves. 


STATES IN WHICH 100OR MORE STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS WERE REPORTED AS OCCUR- 
RING DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1918. 


|| 


1} 





January. | February. | March. Month not Total. 
J : } | stated. | 

State. , —__—— ; Grand 
total, 

7 Me ' I Lo 

SLrikes. strikes. Strikes Strikes Stri , 

{ ut jut ou 
New York. ........... 45| 2] 51] 2 50 3 1 | 147 154 
Washington...... aa 10} 1 ae 4 7 1 70 
Pennsylvania........ ye 21 ! ie Besa. 2 , 57 l 58 
Mas: achusetts........ | eee 14 | 1 | 18 2 eae weiee 15 2 47 
SR wa albends o> << 14 | ] 5 7 Se } 1 } ! 35 
0 8 EE ae 6 | 1 | s l OO Tera cua 2 | l 23 
Oe 4 eos S 19 1 | 1 |. l 1 
New Jersey pS ee if Re | 10 15 l 2 0 l 41 
Cio.)|6| 6 a 11 | z 5 f 1 | 2 23 
MOTVENEE. »s.0---...- 3 tas 4 os 1 17 l 18 
CORN iin tn dnd o> 8 3 f l : 13 i3 
Connecticut .......... 5 | 3 ear 7 12 14 
ee iw wip ue 3 1 | 5 ae wae Fo ee | eee 2 13 
K anses aa a 1 | A eee 6 ‘ : ! il 
Rhode Island..,...... | 3 | 2 : ¢ 1] il 
FR ohn cece cocess 2 | 7 1 | l 10 1 11 
ee See 2 | 2 oat 6 i ; 10 l 1] 
SS a eee 1 | 4 +a | 10 10 
7 ee | See 1 cad 6 2 10 10 
1 i l aR PR ccese 1 10 10 
2: other States........ 26 |.. 30 1 | ae a 1 96 
a | 179 | 8 | 209 7| 21} 7 17 2 24 710 

j ' 





Of these disputes 419 strikes and 20 lockouts occurred east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers; 214 strikes 
and 3 lockouts west of the Mississippi, and the remaining 53 strikes 
and 1 lockout south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers and east of the 
Mississippi. 

As to cities, New York City had the largest number of disturbances— 
109 strikes and 6 lockouts. Other cities in which there were 10 or 
more were St. Louis, with 22 strikes; Philadelphia, with 14 strikes; 
Baltimore, 14 strikes and 1 lockout; Chicago, 12 strikes and 1 lock- 
out; Kansas City, 10 strikes and 1 lockout; Denver, 10 strikes, and 
Boston, 9 strikes and 1 lockout. 

As to sex, the distribution was as follows: Males, 522 strikes and 
19 lockouts; females, 60 strikes and 1 lockout; both sexes, 20 strikes; 
not reported, 84 strikes and 4 lockouts. 

The industries in which 10 or more strikes and lockouts were re- 
ported were as follows. 
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NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES REPORTED AS 
OCCURRING DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1918. 


| | s l + 
January. | February. | March. Month not Total. 
: . stated. | 
Industry. +, ‘ cians eee 
; | total. 
Strikes LOCK! a4 | LOCK Strikes. Lock Strikes Lock Strikes Lock- 
iLS. outs out outs 
ow f 

; | | | / | | 
I 31 | 26 3 29 1 | 2 1 | 88 | 6 94 
Metal trades.......... 21 3 | ; Seeee 35 1 | er 92 | 4 | 96 
ec. sa ard i *eetee ___ | eee ae | as | _ | 61 
Building trades....... 17 I i2 l 22 2 | oe 54 { 5 
i SO eee BO bo0:: 4 A ete | fee gz eae 44 an 14 
Ge | rr O° ee eee: ae ry J or 5 
Se! ase i 2 Ree lf os ) Se ee phate 8k eae 2 
Shipbuilding. ........ 7 PORE J | ae fee See ae 1 ee 27 
BeGePOOGS. .. . . dvec occ Sh a eee | RPE ase 6 |. ; 2 : ee 0 
Tron and steel........ . Se | See an eae a 
eee ' | ee re } gp ieegee Bes oe loc. cca lf 
| ee a a a eee ee _) 15 
Street railways....... > Se > | 7 ED he csmowt 15 
Printing and pub- | 

ss Ea ee 2 ee | ae { 1 tae 13 1 14 
Telegraph and tele- | | 
UT” EE ae fe 4 | 1 _ SERBS MecAlee © oe ‘ 11 | 1 12 

Miscellaneous ........ 38 3 33 2 62 2 1 1 134 | 8 142 
Not reported........ | $e ee 3 is F tai scacew eal me laa <ohte 1} 

OR sis ccs ce.: 179 g 209 | 7 281 7 17 2 686 24 710 





Included in the above are 9 strikes of carpenters, 9 of electrical 
workers, 12 of plumbers and steam fitters, 34 of machinists, and 25 
of molders. Ninety strikes and 3 lockouts were in industries directly 
connected with the War. 

In 471 strikes and 21 lockouts the employees were reported as 
connected with unions; in 32 strikes they were not so connected; in 
9 strikes they were not connected with unions at the time of striking, 
but were before the strike was finished; in 174 strikes and 3 lockouts 
the question of union affiliation was not reported. In 58 strikes the 
employees were reported as members of the I. W. W. 

In 368 strikes the number of persons was reported to be 276,492, 
an average of 751 per strike. In 50 strikes, in each of which the 
number involved was 1,000 or more, the strikers numbered 215,280, 
thus leaving 61,212 involved in the remaining 318 strikes, or an 
average of 192 each. By months, the figures are as follows: In 
January, 40,616 strikers in 89 strikes, average 456; of whom 16,561 
were in 78 strikes of less than 1,000 persons each, averaging 212 per 
strike. In February, 105,501 strikers in 114 strikes, average 925; 
of whom 19,601 were in 96 strikes of less then 1,000 persons each, 
averaging 204 per strike. In March, 118,813 strikers in 161 strikes 
average 738 each; of whom 24,488 were in 142 strikes of less than 
1,000 persons each, averaging 172 per strike. In 6 lockouts the 
number reported to have been involved was 3,146, of which one 
included 3,000 persons. 
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The following table shows the causes of the strikes and lockouts in 
far as reported. In about 55 per cent of the disturbances the 
question of wages or hours was prominent. in about 14 per cent the 
question of the recognition of the union in some way was involved. 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS REPORTED AS OCCURRING DURING 
THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1918. 





kus eiieniaaetyr: AUR ahh smite 


Month not 








January. | February. | March. ere t- Total 
| vai i 
Cause. : : ; z ; ; 
. #42) 2 j4a| 2 |4a| @ |4s| 2 |- 
: aie |! aia | ain | aia | wie 
4 For "increase in wages pee aa Pere 65 2 y2 l 103 ] } 263 4 
4 Because of decrease of wages...... | 3, =. B hede cas 9 Sere | a 
% Nonpaym nt of wages - SES i See : l 
4 Because of increase of hours.......|...... ] - eee l 7 we 3 l i 
4 For de crease ia, ..... SS) AP ee Ll] ete tate 15 ] 3 — 3 
a For increase of wages and dec rease 
5 es nw on eee wien eee 4 ae 1 I 39 } 
5s General conditions ...-............ S iced l ; Di i. 13 we 3 
Conditions and wages............ l 2 9 
Recognition of the union Sp SS | 4 ; 1 1 6 
Recognition and wages..-......... 2 |. vF. ) 10 |. 21 | 
Recognition and hours.........../......]...... 2 ee ts rf : 3 J 3 
Recognition, wages, wt hours... . 5, eee 10 16 16 


For discharge of objectionable 


ORI m tints Spo doesn st. 0050. se R heodade _ ee eer: Sere be 18 
Because of employee ;dischai ae S.. 16 | Ze hee ] ] E ; l ) 
Nonunion men present ........... Oh aca 2 a 7 ; 4 
In regard to agreement ........... i = 2 am. > = es pele 11 : il 
ee a © lacxacsdecns “ 3 |. 6 
Jurisdiction ........ eee ee Perel wba 3 eee £1 i { 
Unsatisfactory food served........ 5 ee 2 — 3 . 

I oie ee os Sisco ] ! i Se 12 ] 23 ; 
EE EE ee ee 33 2 23 2 28 5 ) 2 3 { 


Total ......ccccceeeeecceeeee 179; 8| 209 7| 281 7 17 2 | 686 24 10 
In 545 strikes and 19 lockouts only one employer was concerned 
in each disturbance; in 13 strikes and 2 lockouts, 2 employers; in 
10 strikes, 3 employers; in 4 strikes, 4 employers; in 5 strikes, 6 
employers; in 72 strikes and 2 lockouts, more than 5; in 37 strikes 
and 1 lockout the number was not reported 
It is difficult in the majority of casé to state exactly when a strike 
terminates. Nonunion employees rarely declare a strike at an end. 
They return to work individually or by groups or secure employment 
elsewhere, or the employer slowly fills their places. Some 
unions are lax in this particular also, though the effort is made by 
the general officials of the national organizations to have strikes 
officially declared terminated. The following figures relate to such 
strikes as the bureau has been advise d actually terminated during 
the quarter: 
fighty-two strikes and 1 lockout ended in January, 93 strikes 
and 1 lockout ended in February, and 128 strikes and 4 lockouts 
ended in March, or 303 strikes and 6 lockouts during the quarter. 
Of these, 121 strikes and 3 lockouts terminated in favor of the 
employees—34 strikes and 1 lockout in January, 33 strikes and 1 
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lockout in February, and 54 strikes and 1 lockout in March; 36 
strikes terminated in favor of the employers—13 in January, 9 in 
February, and 14 in March; 78 strikes and 1 lockout were compro- 
mised—15 strikes in January, 20 in February, and 43 strikes and 1 
lockout in March. In 25 strikes and 1 lockout the men returned to 
work under promise of the employer to arbitrate the matter in dis- 
pute—6 strikes in January, 14 in February, and 5 strikes and 1 lock- 
out in March. In the remaining 43 strikes and 1 lockout the result 
was not reported. 

Twenty-three strikes—6 in January, 11 in February, and 6 in March 
—were declared illegal by the union officials, who repudiated the action 
of the men in striking, not only refusing to grant them any aid, 
but urging them to return, in two or three instances even threatening 
them with loss of their charter if they disobeyed. In several other 
strikes reported as lost, the union officials persuaded the men to 
return, loyalty to their country in time of war being the argument 
most frequently used. 

The duration of 269 strikes and 5 lockouts was given as follows: 


DURATION OF STRIKES REPORTED AS OCCURRING DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 


























1918, 

SS — SS — ———_— | a i a ‘o- = 

January. | February. March. Total. 

«2m 

Daanitians ————| 

oe 

Period. S =| | Lock: heey 
| Lock-'< | Lock-' a, , | Lock- Strikes | ck-| *~**" 

cc | outs. | trikes. | outs, Strikes. outs, Strikes. | outs, | 

| } 

| | 
. | | a | : 
BGR OP BD so a cccesecs ccocccsocedséngl 7 1 | i tacene DS bisveson 25 | 1 26 
DERE ccucaandtnnh bbirGeeine<6ed 4b6e> S liccécs 16; 1] 19 1 | 43; 2 45 
B Gi Bepicccéccccaccccegscccccscesegs ES jocucval D tnaeeea 17 | 1 | 41 1 | 42 
ER bchscahinn dhn okhb><cntitenbe oye | Ol. onton | ry re ee my Lieut | 17 
Be FE eccncecesecccevesbegscsoal BE leccccs BD lonsene BD lnesees _ _| Seer 42 
1 60.3 WEEKS... . cscs cdcccccesdcccess 6 iebses + een Bless at 9 re 36 
DP o¢chbnonepoeckaraconeass 6 lcccove D levine 6 | 1 | 18 1 | 19 
es ee es eee eee B hedewes SC hisénas © hidsiets 9 
Sa cteetsacdcageccsedececel © liesten 7 ineeses EP ieqsens TB heoness 24 
Over B Spends sé dsascivens vesiesseece | ees ry Pee al hi | ees Be idise 14 
et thin china shtnded hinges | 66 1 | 88} 1| 5 | 3| 269 5 274 








The number of days lost by strikes during the quarter was 4,801. 
The average duration of these strikes was about 17 days. The 
average duration of strikes lasting less than 90 days was 10 days. 
By months the record is as follows: January, days lost, 1,720, aver- 
age 26 days, 11 days in cases of strikes lasting less than 90 days; 
February, days lost, 842 days, average 10 days, no strike lasting 
more than 90 days; March, days lost, 2,239, average 19 days, 11 
days in cases of strikes lasting less than 90 days. In the 5 lockouts 
29 days were lost. 
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IMMIGRATION. 





IMMIGRATION IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1918. 


The number of immigrant aliens admitted into the United States 
during the year 1917, as compared with the number admitted during 
the year 1916, decreased 56.9 per cent. During 1917 the decrease 
from the preceding month for January, February, and March was 
19.9, 22.3, and 19.4 per cent, respectively. For April, however, the 
number of immigrant aliens admitted showed an increase of 32.3 per 
cent over the number admitted in March. As compared with April, 
the figures for May showed a decrease of 48.9 per cent. The figures 
for June indicated an increase of 5.5 per cent over those for May. 
During July only 9,367 immigrant aliens were admitted. As com- 
pared with the figures for July, those for August showed an increase 
of 7.3 per cent. In September the number fell to 9,228, or 139 
smaller than the number admitted in July. As compared with 
August, the figures for September showed a decrease of 8.2 per cent. 
In October there was an increase over the September arrivals of 57, 
or 0.6 per cent. The admissions in November numbered only 6,446, 
a decrease of 30.6 per cent from the number admitted in October. In 
December there was an increase of 8.4 per cent. In January, 1918, 
there was a decrease of 9 per cent as compared with December, 1917. 
February, however, showed an increase over January of 16.2 per 
cent; March as compared with February showed a decrease of 11.9 
per cent, while April showed an increase over March of 46.6 per cent. 
IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES IN SPECIFIED MONTHS, 

1913 TO APRIL, 1918 














| | 
= 
| - 
| 
Month, 1913 | 1914 | 1915 1916 | 1917 | Pb nhenw 

| | i Number. ) 

| ny 

| | | " 

mont 

j 
ee | 46,441 | 44,708 15, 481 17, 293 24,745 6, 356 0 
ARO a RE . 59,156 | 46,873 13, 873 24,740 | 19,238 7, 388 lf 
Ee es | 96, 958 92, 621 19, 263 27, 586 | 15,512 | 6,510 11.9 
se a, eget ahaa | 136,371 | 119.885] 24.532 30, 560 20, 523 9,541 46. 6 
I des A Asoc cdectun 137, 262 107,796 | 26,069 SE SE Cove tuencoulescuewen 
\ JS DO Sa 176, 261 71,728 | 22,598 30, 764 Rese thncesnadacdlaessedcsace 
i ES a ee ee | 138, 244 60,377 | 21,504 25,035 | J a ae 
AG ae hdadcccenncncacaschecl EE 000 |. 41,7081 51.000) 2.978 | 10,047 |...-....0cle0- 00000. 
aac sneban | 136,247] 29,143] 24,513 36, 398 Si ena 
OCERTERS cvccececccccscsccccsece} 134,440 | (90,416) 25,450) 87,066 Dl Rok scvecdaslenccecscens 
eS a Raa ES 104, 671 26,298} 24,545 34, 437 SO | a Sea 
SRN dice clesvsceccuten | 95,387} 20,944) 18,901] 30,902 RNOUE Whntbttincadlessodestis 
| | a 











1 Decrease. 
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Classified by races, the number of immigrant aliens admitted into 
the United States during specified periods and in March and April, 
1918, was as follows: 

IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INFO THE UNITED STATES DURING SPECIFIE! 
PERIODS AND IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1918, BY NATIONALITY. 











Year ending June 30— July, | 1918. 
Nationality. " r at aoe "ApHL. l - 

| 1915 | 1916 | 1917 1918. | March, | April 

ee Sa. o2 _ 
BE eS ee eee ee 5, 660 | 4,576 7,971 4,516 234 | 364 
SESE TEE PES 932 964 1, 221 198 | 6 | ; 
3ohemian and Moravian ......... «<Sestedu 1,651 | 642 | 327 62 6 | 2 
Bulgarian, Serbian, Montenegrin ......... 3, 5 6 3,146 | 1,134 105 4 | 12 
i me ee Pe LEIS So NS aa eee , 469 | 2, 239 | 1, 843 1,397 80 | 79 
Croatian and Slovenian ................... 1/942 | 791 305 | ree 4 
Fale GES. hy le ee ea ENT Aare er eee 3, 402 | 3, 442 | a? 978 | 55 | 44 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, Herzegovinian ...... 305 114 | 94 ll | | ae ea : 
eo tk BPE BG ee Oe PPS ee | 6, 675 | 6, 443 5, 393 | 1, 835 136 | 171 
CS EE a ee ee 82 | 80 69 52 | 2 | 4 
I SO cddee abst cebeebcducbhesel so: | 38,662] 36,168! 32.246! 10.1290 | 936 1,385 
i A i 3,472 5, 649 | 5, 900 1,651 | 82 | 107 
BNA, Rid idcned 0saS dee dds. dod eons | 12,636| 19,518} 24,405] 5,481 | 421 | 6x9 
SE ee Se rene ae | 20,729 11,555 | 9, 682 1,725 | 146 170 
Greek .-.:..; ie ee eae ees ~ kere oe 15, 187 26, 792 25.919 | 2, 402 | 118 181 
Se a. ae ee ae 26,497 |} 15,108 17,342 3}, 267 | 304 167 
EF EE oy ae es be hE Oh ek ee } 23,503} 20,636] 17,462 648 | 335 | 47 
Eee Caer eaee mee | 10,650 | $905 | 3, 796 290 | 63 | 114 
MN Shido vitae thsbmaccdcakscene 46, 557 | 3.909} 35,154 4, 804 RS 718 
oo i he oe ee ee ed | 8, 609 8.711 | 8.925 8,236 | 730 | O54 
ET. wench seadavedseUh dokdcescostes 146 154 | 194 | 146 |...... 2 
I a ME an a a 2, 638 5ag | 179 | 106 | 13 15 
PNG ccibdedchbcvicchacddiveddcnsrcase | 3,604 | 981 | 434 | 30 | 1 | 3 
ES ee, ee ane eee 10, 993 17,198 | 16, 438 4.999 742 910 
PRES Uae 6 | #5] 10 10 1 2 
RS SE oe ee eee ee 9,085 | 4,502 | 3, 109 89 | 94 | 51 
TO  __ DUPE OS Be ees ee | 4,376] 12,208] 10,194] 2,167] 44 | 502 
EE Sees een 1, 200 953 522 143 | 11 | 6 
ME, ach Jecb0 4041 9%. 440, 2-42 20cke002e | 4 459 4, 858 3711 | 1,207 126 | 154 
Ruthenian (Russniak) ............<....... 2,93 365 1, 211 41 { 2 
SIE SAG ANa we dcac wh cds ccccedocctccs | 24263! 19.172! 19.596 7,353 608 | 444 
ES een ae l 310 3,515 | 13, 350 4.033 389 | 513 
EE POUCT wastes hgh ecto beds ots ese 2, 069 | 577 | 244 _ gore ; 
EEE Se eee ene pee | 5, 705 | 9, 259 15, 019 5,892 461 | 959 
Ss ee See a ere pee | 1, 667 | 1, 881 | 2, 587 | 1,740 | 160 | 170 
it ton ncdieniad ss iedechenecehiiccenmenl 1, 767 676 | 97 ~ 189 7 | 28 
Turkish ...... MUh To wkRodses basupectcesal 273 | 216 | 4 | 18 1 | 
Et 60 soi a whins polinies + ca-enew dd emeas 1, 390 | 983 | 219 25 | 
West Indian (except Cuban) ............. 823 | $45 i ‘ 523 | 51 | 72 
EE ott reticence ccesces’ntad 1, 877 3,388 | 2° 097 253 25 

$ — nojemapemengnnn eniuanmemnniel 
lee Acro aN RES re $e | | 326, 700 298, 826 | 295, 493 81,154 6, 510 9 541 
} 





3 The total number of departures of emigrant aliens in Meseh t was 4,082; in April, 9,437. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 





OFFICIAL—UNITED STATES. 


CALIFORNIA .—IJndustrial accident COMMISSION. Re port, from July 1, 1916, to June 30, 


1917. Sacramento, 1917. 158 pp. 


This report is noted on pages 165 to 167 of this issue of the Montuiy LABor Review. 
InpIANA.—IJndustrial board. Report, from Sept. 1, 1916, to Sept. 30, 1 . -& \- 
apolis, 1918. 53 pp. ' 
The report of the department of mines and mining, included in this pamp] 
contains statistics on accidents at mines, noting 66 fatalities and 1,806 nonfatal inj 
among the 23;940 emplovees. This would give a fatality rate of 2.75 per 1,000 employed 


and an accident rate of 78.2 per 1,000. The fatality rate was the highest since 1898 


except in 1907, when it was 2.79 per 1,000 employed. The total wages paid to work 


at mines was $23,567,937.75, or an average of $984.46 per employee. The production 
of coal was 363,834 tons for each fatality. Classified by occupation, most of the acci- 
dents occurred to drivers (22.7 per cent). That portion of this report dealing with 


workmen’s compensation is noted on page 168 of this issue of the Montuity LAnor 

REVIEW. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Bureau of statistics. Eleventh annual report o7 the pauhlic Le 
ployment offices for the 13-month period from Dec. 1, 1 16, to Dec. 31, 1917. Pu 
Document No. 80. Boston, 1918. 38 pp. 

This report is noted on pages 145 and 144 of this issue of the Monruiy Lap 

REVIEW. 

NEw JERSEY.— Board of tenement house SUPETVISION. Fourteenth ré} ort, te r the year 

1917. Union Fhill, 1918. 31 pp. Tllustrated. 
States that the activities of the department during the year ending October 31, 1917 
were varied in character and in almost every instance largely increased over the 
preceding year. The number of tenement houses constructed under the super- 


’ 


> 


vision of the board was 352, at a cost of $6,369,000, and furnished living accommo- 
dations for 3,350 families, orapproximately 16,750 persons. Thisisa decrease from 1916 
of 46.3 per cent in the number of families provided for and of 35.4 per cent in the 
cost of the buildings. The board caused the erection of fire escapes on 65d ¢ ld and 
new tenement houses, an increase of 130 per cent over the preceding year. 
—— Department of labor. Report for the year 1917. Union fill, 1918. 91 pp 

Includes report of the bureau of hygiene and sanitation which has given attention 
to welfare standards in industry and has developed certain working practices and stand- 
ard minimum sanitary regulations for power laundries. These are given in full in 
report. The report of the workmen’s compensation aid bureau notes 12,382 nonfaia 
and 361 fatal accidents reported, involving a total compensation cost, in closed cases, 
of $1,131,339.04, with an average of $77.78 paid to injured persons and of $2,194.44 
paid to dependents in fatal cases. Burial expenses amounting to $26,101.45 were 
paid in 235 cases, or an average of $111.07 per case. 
TENNESSEE.—Department of workshop and factory inspection. Fifth annual report, 

Dec. 1, 1916, to Dec. 31, 1917. Nashville [1918]. 118 pp. Illustrated. 

The portions of this report dealing with woman and child labor and industrial 
accidents are noted, respectively, on pages 129 to 131 and page 164 of this issue of the 
Montsiy Labor Review. 
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VirGintA (RICHMOND).—Third annual report of the public employment bureau of the 
city of Richmond, Va., for the year ending Dec. 81, 1917. Richmond, 1918. 15 
PP. 

The following table summarizes the activities of the Richmond public employment 

office during the three years ending December 31, 1917: 


WORK OF RICHMOND, VA., PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICE DURING THE YEAR 
ENDING DEC. 31, 1915, 1916, 1917. 














1917 
Item. 1915 1916 | Per cent 
f decre 
| Number. | % ° 
from p 
ceding year 
' ' 
BBOiNSSl IONS THOT OMIDIG VOTE .« .... ....0oocccdccccccccccceces 1, 909 | 2,954 | 3,184 | 17.8 
tig Th ch I plain a a etn te Sp ag Sie 4,277 | 5, 344 | 4 597 | 14. ( 
RIO, lite CEE noe, she oad an ckgb ewe emcsbeene 3, 842 6, 392 5,779 | 9.6 
Ne i nics aed senedierun saebhaeiesss 2,179 | 2, 846 2, 482 12.8 








1 Increase. 


During 1917, 21.1 per cent of the positions filled were filled by skilled workers, 
47.9 per cent by unskilled workers, and 13.8 per cent by domestics. About 35 per 
cent of those placed were colored persons. The total expense incurred by the bureau 
was $1,316.77, or a cost of 53 cents for each position secured. 

Unitep Strates.—United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. Ship- 
yard employment: A place for men to help win the war. repared by the Bureau of 
Vocational (uidance, Division of Education, Harvard University, at the request of 
the Industrial Service Department of the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. Washington, 1918. 54 pp. Illustrated. 

This pamphlet describes in detail the variety of occupations in the constructiom of 
steel and wooden ships, and is an endeavor to interest workmen who desire to serve 
their country in shipyards at such work as they are qualified to perform. It suggests 
that every effort is being made by the industrial service department of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation to maintain the best possible living and working conditions in the 
shipyards and in the communities in which they are situated, in order that workmen 
may be kept constantly and contentedly at their tasks. Attention is being given to 
housing facilities, opportunities for athletics and other forms of recreation, to medi- 
cal attendance and first aid, and to safety work, and accident prevention. 


OFFICIAL—FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 





Austraitia (New South Wa.eEs).—Legislative assembly. Friendly societies, trade- 
unions, building societies, cooperative societies, and transactions under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts, 1910 and 1916. (Report of the registrar for the year 1917.) 
Sydney, 1918. 20 pp. 

Report of the official transactions of the Friendly societies, trade-unions, and build- 
ing’and cooperative societies in the State during the year 1917, including also the 
statistics regarding the membership and finances for the year 1916. There were no 
transactions under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 1910 and 1916. The number 
of Friendly societies decreased from 1,862 in 1916 to 1,837 in 1917. Benefits paid to 
members in 1916 amounted to £412,989 ($2,009,810.97), of which £172,497 ($839,456.65) 
was sick pay, £61,566 ($299,610.94) was for funeral expenses, and £178,926 ($870,- 
743.38) was for medical attendance and medicine. The number of trade-unions at 
the end of 1917 was 236, an increase of 9.8 per cent over 1916. At the close of 1916 
the cooperative societies showed profits amounting to £236,470 ($1,150,781.26) avail- 
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able for distribution, of which £152,901 ($744,092.72) was applied to payments of 

interest on shares and dividends on purchases. The predominant interest allowed 

was 5 per cent, and the dividend on purchases amounted for 1916 to an average of 

ls. 7d. (38.5 cents) per £1 ($4.87). 

France.—Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de statistique et de législation comparée. 
(luarante-deuxiéme année, Mars, 1918. Paris, 1918. 573 pp. 

The statistical bulletin of comparative legislation contains the text of laws and 
decisions relating to matters under the Ministry of Finance, including a decree in- 
stituting, under the Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare, a commission called 
the superior council of cooperation, which is charged with the study of all 
questions relating to the development of the cooperative movement; a decree 
regarding the increase of aid from national funds allowed to homes for the aged; and 
several decrees governing the sale and use of petroleum. 

— Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. Statistique générale de la France. 
Statistique annuelle des institutions d’ assistance. Année 1913. Paris, 1917. 141 pp. 


Statistics of charitable institutions in France for 1913. The first part gives reports 


which could be centralized for the entire country and the second part gives tables of 

returns by Departments. 

GREAT BritaAin.—feports of the chief registrar of Friendly societies, for the year end ng 
3ist December, 1916. Part dD, Building Societies. London, 1918. 2X, 140 pp. 
Price 3s. 

—— (ScoTLaAND).—Royal Commission on Housing in Scotland. Special report, with 
relative specifications and plans * * * on the design, construction, materials of 
various types of small dwelling houses in Scotland. Edinburgh, 1917. 44 pp 
Illustrated, 

UNOFFICIAL. 

ALLEN, LesureH. The workman’shome. New York, The American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, 1918. 19 pp. 

In the above paper read before a meeting of The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Worcester, Mass., June 4 to 7, Mr. Allen presents the results of an inquiry 
by the Aberthaw Construction Co. of Boston to establish the relation between 
labor turnover and housing conditions. Eight hundred and forty replies were received, 
Seventeen per cent of the manufacturers replying owned some company houses, 
Nearly all replied that housing was a benefit to their plant, tended to hold the men, 
and made them more contented and happy. The following table shows the relation 
between labor turnover and housing: 


RELATION BETWEEN LABOR TURNOVER AND HOUSING, 


| Pe rcentage Pereentage 





| of localities | of localities 

Turnover. reporting reporting 
adequat insufficient 

housing. housing. 
ek... nen seunntecnnecshoeneeebesnseemeeas 52.5 | 34 
ge SOR cca ccc ccccccbceceecses Se ese Phy PS 21.0 | 35 
EE ee 14.0 | 14 
SES, Si Se ee FE el hay 5 ae sey NS afl te 7.0 6 
Ne nk Gas ieadewssccsccdocacces acc aad tee bane) Seed desmebee 3.5 | 8 
i ae pemensaoseckmebnedaberan 2.0 | 3 





The table indicates that over one-half of the plants reporting turnover which have 
adequate housing around them have a turnover below 50 per cent, while only one- 
third of the plants where housing is insufticient report as low a turnover as this 

Combining all plants reporting a turnover of less than 100 per cent, the figures are 
only slightly in favor of those which have adequate housing; above this point the 
advantage rests with the well-housed plants. 
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Bartnou, Louis. L’ Effort dela Femme Frangaise. Publications du Comité“ L’ Effort 
de la France et de ses allies.”” ‘‘L’ Hommage Frangais.’’ Paris, Bloud & Gay, 
1917. 31 pp. 

eprint of a lecture on the work undertaken by french women during the War, 
delivered by M. Barthou under the auspices of the committee for lectures on ‘‘ The . 
effort of France and her Ailies.’”” The pamphlet includes an appendix which gives 
the introduction of M. Barthou to his audience by M. Maurice Barrés, messag 
received by the organization from the women of Montreal and New York, and ot! 
matter. 

Brewster, Epwin TENNEY. Vocational guidance for the professions. Chicago, Rand 
McNally & Co., 1917. 211 pp. Illustrated. 

In three parts: The general question, the personal problem, and the particular 
profession, the last of which takes up different professions individually with regard 
to their requirements and possibilities. 

CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE. Division of Economics and 
Mistory. Preliminary economic studies of the War. War administration of tlie 
railways tn the United States and Great Britain. By Frank Haigh Dixon and 
Julius H. Parmelee. New York, Oxford University Press, 1918. 155 pp. 


7 *? 


+ . » - , 7 S y ry ° 
—_—_ —_—_-—-— Economic effects of the War uwpon women and qe nin Great brifain. 


By Irene Osgood Andrews, assisted by Margaret A. Hobbs. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1918. 190 pp. 

In this monograph the author points out the difficulties and evil results of the 
hasty influx of women and children into industrial fields vacated by men who had 
gone into the army, but reaches the conclusion that on the whole the permanent 
effects are likely to be good. 

Fisuer, Irvine. Health and war. Presidential address delivered at the eleventh annua 
meeting of the American Association for Labor Legislation, in joint session with the 
American Statistical Association, Philadelphia, Pa., December 27, 1917. From the 
American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. VIII, No. 1, 1918. New York, M. B. 

a Sat : : ? ? ’ 
Brown Printing & Binding Co., 1918. 11 pp. 

A plea for an increase of study and effort directed toward improving the hygienic 
conditions under which the large majority live and work. The establishment of 
health insurance throughout the Nation is strongly urged as one of the necessaries 
for an efficient democracy. The author believes ‘‘the labor problem and the health 
problem really fit one into the other. And we can answer labor's question ‘What 
will the country do for us?’ very largely by giving health to labor. The greatest 
asset of the laboring man is his health.’’ The solution of the problem of industrial 
discontent, which the author believes will menace the country when the workers 
return from soldiers’ life to the monotony of the shop, will, in his opinion, lie along 


the line of making the workman genuinely interested in his work. An understanding é 

of the psychology of the workman involving an effort to satisfy his great funda- d ‘ 

mental human instincts, is one of the lessons which it is hoped the War may teach. 

‘‘T think that if employers would * * * try to adapt the conditions of work to 

the needs and yearnings of labor, labor discontent will be diminished far more than é 

by any other method I know of.”’ is 

; : 

Lasor Party. Labor and the new social order. A report on reconstruction. 1 Victoria 
Street, London, SW., 1 [1918], 22 pp. 

Lapp, JoHn A. Federal rules and regulations. Indianapolis, B. F. Bowen & Co. = 
’ J b ’ 3 
1918. 1140 pp. Hs 

A compilation designed to meet the need of lawyers and business men. @ 

L’Orrice INTERNATIONAL DU TRAVAIL. Bulletin. Protection ouvriére nationale. | 


ERS 


I—Lois et ordonnances. 15¢ année. No. 8-9, 1916. Paris, Berger-Levrauli, 1917. 
This number of the Bulletin of the International Office of Labor deals with the 
national protection of working women, a summary being given of the laws and ordi- 
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nances on this subject in Germany, the United States, including Federal laws and 
laws of several States, France, Great Britain, and Ireland, British colonies, Norway, 
Netherlands, Sweden, and Switzerland. An appendix is devoted to war measures 
for the protection of working women in the warring countries. 


Mormortro, Koxicut, Ph. D. The Standard of Living in Japan Johns Hopkins 
University studies in historical and political scence. Series X X X VI, No.1. Balti- 
more, Johns Hopkins Press, 1918. 147 pp 

This study was made during the period 1913 to 1915 by the author while teaching 
political economy in the Imperial University, Sapparo, Japan. The results of the 
study show— 


that in 1913 in the large cities a normal family of 3.3 units with an income of less than 
200 yen [$99.60] could not maintain existence, and with an income less than 960 yen 
[$478.08] could not maintain a standard of efficient living. In the small cities the 
respective figures are 180 ven [$89.64] and 860 ven [$428.28]. In short, the minimum 
cost of living in Japan (Tokyo) is 960 yen [$478.08], and the distribution of this 
expenditure is 356 yen [$167.33] for iood, 96 yen [$47.81] for clothing, 165 yen [$83.66] 


for housing, and 360 yen [$179.28] for otheritems. This amount of income, if expended 
in the most economical way, permits the normal mode and scale of activities adjusted 


not only to the necessity wants, but also in a slight degree to the decency and comfort 


wants. 

It is noted, however, that at the time of the study the purchasing power of Japanese 
money in Japan was about twice as much as that of American money in America 
making 960 yen [$478.08 


| furnish about as good a living in Japan as $1,000 in America. 


? 
It is also noted that (1) ‘‘The habitual use in Japan of cheap but nutritious foodstuffs 


such as fish, rice, beans, miso, tofu, and so on, serves to lessen the sum of money 
expended for food. Cutting down the food expenditure, then, is not so difficult a 
problem in Japan as if isin America. (2) The apportionment for rent is much less in 
Japan, and a lower cost of living as a whole is therefore practicable. (3) The common 


belief that the standard of living in Japan is very much lower than in the United 

States is not scientifically proved. Probably it isa misconception. (4) The low cost 

of living does not necessarily mean a low standard of living.” 

NATIONAL AMALGAMATED UNION OF LaBour. Report and balance sheet for quarter 
ending December 31, 1918. Newcastle-on Tyne, Richard Mayne, 1918 SO Pp 


NaTionaAL Curtp LAaBpor Comwmirree. Child labor in warring countries, by Anna 
Rochester. Pamphlet 286 (dC. postpaid Ri print |! from Child Labor Bulletin, 
Vol. VI, No. 4, February, 1918. 12 pp. Child labor and juvenile delinquency 
in Manhattan, by Mabel Brown Ellis. Pamphlet 282 (10c. postpaid). Reprinted 
from Child Labor Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 3, November, 1917. 43 pp. Physical 
welfare of employed children, by Florence I. Taylor. Pamphl L 285 (5c. post, uid). 
Reprinted from Child Labor Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. - February, 1918. IZ PP. 
Thirteenth annual report of the general secretary for the fiscal year ending September 
380, 1917. Januai y, 1918. 19 D. Pan phi tf 283 (5c. post) aid Re print / from 
Child Labor Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 3, November, 1917. 19 pp. Children in agri- 
culture, by Ruth McIntire. Pamphiet 284. New York, 105 East 22d Street, Febru- 
ary, 1918. 14 pp. New York, 105 East 22d Street, 1918. 

Natrona Hovsine Association. War housing problems in America. A symposium 
on war housing, held under the auspices of the National Housing Association, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1918, Philadelphia. National Housing Association, 105 Kast 22d St 
New York City, 1918. 141 pp. 

The subjects discussed at this symposium were, 


“> 


rr 
' 
i 


o what extent shall war workers 
be housed in temporary barracks—in permanent homes? Shall houses for war 
workers be rented or sold? Shall we provide for housing many women workers? 
What is the best way to house the woman worker? Shall we encourage or discourage 
the “Take a roomer” campaign? There wasa pronounced preponderance of opinion 
at the conference in favor of permanent as against temporary housing. 

Nationa INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. Sickness insurance or sickness preven- 


tion? Research report No. 6, May, 1918. Boston, 15 Beacon Sireei, 1918. 
24 pp. 
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— The Canadian Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. Research report No. 5, 
April, 1918. Boston, 15 Beacon Street, 1918. 28 pp. 


Contains a brief history of the act since its outgrowth in 1907 from eaflier legislation; 
statistical data showing the effect of its operation, and a summary of the attitude of 
labor and of employers toward it. An abridged text of the act is given in the appen- 
dix. 


New Jersey CHAMBER OF ComMERCE. Bureau of State Research; Police, firemen’s, 
and other local employees pension systems in New Jersey. New Jersey State Research, 
Consecutive No. 11, 1918. Clinton Building, Newark, N. J. 24 pp. 


An analysis of the benefits, revenues, and methods of financing the New Jersey 
pension funds for police, firemen, and other local employees, exclusive of teachers. 
The report was prepared by Mr. Paul Studensky, who directed the investigation, 
assisted by Mr. Alexander Gourvitch and Mr. R. K. Bissell. Since 1887, when the 
first pension fund for police was established in Jersey City, some 60 funds have come 
into existence, covering 3,100 policemen, 2,150 firemen, and about 350 other em- 
ployees. 








Teachers’ retirement systems in New Jersey: Their fallacies and evolution. 
New Jersey State Research, Consecutive No. 10,1918. Clinton Building, Newark, 
N.J. 48 pp. 

The retirement of teachers in New Jersey is taken care of by two systems—the 
teachers’ retirement fund, established in 1896 and supported by contributions of 
the teachers, and the thirty-five year service pension, established in 1903 and paid 
at the expense of the State. Asa result of dissatisfaction and criticism actuarial inves- 
tigations of these systems were made in 1917, and a monograph based on the data 
collected has been prepared by Mr. Paul Studensky, supervisor of the pension staff 
of the bureau of state research. 

The part of the monograph under review is a historical summary of the teachers’ 
retirement fund, divided as follows: 1. Establishment of retirement fund and its 
fallacies; 2. Failure of the ‘‘l-per-cent fund’’; 3. Compulsory clause and the con- 
fusion of 1906; 4. Period 1907-1917; 5. The State pension and its effect on the fund. 
Documents and statistics are presented in appendixes. 

The second part, containing an analysis of the present retirement situation, is to 
appear in a subsequent issue of the same publication. 

New INTERNATIONAL YEAR Boox. A compendium of the world’s progress for the year 


1917. Frank Moore Colby, editor; Allen Leon Churchill, associate editor. New 
York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1918. 797 pp. 


Texas STaTE FEDERATION OF LABor. Proceedings of the twenty-first annual conven- 
tion held at San Antonio, Tex., March 18-28, 1918. Includes the constitution and 
laws. San Antonio, 1918. 118 pp. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PuBLICATIONS IN Economics. Collective bargaining and 
trade agreements in the brewery, metal, teaming, and building trades of San Francisco, 
Cal. By Ira B. Cross, vol. 4, No. 4, pp. 283-364. May 20, 1918. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1918. 

This study traces briefly the history of the four unions, the practices followed by 
them being typical of the remaining trades in San Francisco; gives the story of the 
development of the trade agreements; and presents in detail the terms of those 
agreements in force in 1915. : 

— The conflict of tax laws, by Rowland Estcourt. Vol. 4, No. 8, pp. 115-281. April 
2, 1918. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1918. 

The object of this inquiry into the subject of tax laws is ‘“‘to show that, in view of 
the trend of economic progress, the lack of harmony between the existing systems 
of taxation indicates the need for coordination, and that any scheme for remedying 
the defects, to prove satisfactory, must involve a general consideration of certain 
vital facts underlying the whole problem of taxation.’’ Part I deals with Preliminary 
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. VANDERVELDE, EMILE. Le socialis contre l’ Liat. Prol j 
B rie r-L l rault, 1918. 1; } PP: 

In this volume the author has expressed his theories concerning 
e State, as an after-the-war problem, in two par The lest of polit 
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Bul. 146. of employment in the dress and wais indu f 
New York City 

Bul. 147. Wages and regularity mployment in the cl it, and 

Bul. 150. Wages and s of |] ir in the « on, \ 1, and silk iz Ss 
to 19138. 

Bul. 151. Wag ind hot of lab in the iron and steel imlustry { 
States, 1907 to 1912. 

Bul. 153. Wages * rs of k in the lumber, mill *k, and fur é 
tries, 1907 to 1915. 

Bul. 154. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and und 
industries, 1907 to 1913. 

Bul. 160. Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana 1 
establishments and garment factories. 

Bul. 161. Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 19 
1913. 

Bul. 165. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam rai 
ears, 1907 to 1913 

Bul. 168. Wages and hours labor in the i } id s ] ry 3 t T 
States, 19607 to 1915 

Bul. 171. Union seale of wages 1 hours of labor, May 1, 1914. 
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Bul. 194. Union seale of wages and hou of labor, May 1, 5 

Bul. 204. Street railway employment in the United States 

sul. 214. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15 916. 

Bul. 218. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1915 

Bul. 225. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, mill k, and furnit lus 
tries, 1915. 

Bul. 232. Wages and hours of labor in tl ot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1916 

Bul. 238. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 
1916. 

sul. 239. Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finishing, 
1916. 

Bul. 245. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 17 In |] 

nt and Unemployment. 

sul. 109. Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices in the 
United States. 

Bul. 172. Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. 

Bul. 182. Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of 
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Boston, Mass. 

Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industri 

Proceedings of the American Association of Public Employment Offices. 

Unemployment in the United States. 

Proceedings of the Employment 4 
January, 1916. 

Proceedings of the conference of the Employment Managers’ Associ 
Boston, Mass., held May 10, 1916. 

The British system of labor exchanges. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Public Employment Offices, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916. 
Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the War. 
Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, 

April 2 and 3, 1917. 
Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. 
Public employment offices in the United States. [In press.] 
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Women in Industry. 


Bul. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wag g 1 In 
selected indusiries in the I rict Colu la. 

Bul. 117. Prohibition of night work of 5 ig | sons 

Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for w : and 301 

Bul. 119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries \\ } 

Bul. 122. Employment of ws n in power lau! sin \ 

Bul. 160. Hours, earnings, and condit of ) 1 in India 
egtablishments and garment factories 

Rul. 167. Minimu wage le ti I Ur 1 } 

Bul. 175. Summary of the | t on « | n <¢ i ] i 
the United States 

Bul. 176. Etfect of minimum-wage det nations in © n 

Bul. 180. The boot and shoe industry M f etts as a vocation 

B 182. Unemp! lent a mg women in depa nt l ot r 
Boston, Mass 

Bul. 195. Dress: ig as a trad x 1 in Mass iusetts 
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industrial employment of wou hi I 

Bul. 240. Comparison of workmen's compe ition I 1 

Bul. 243. Workmen's compensation legis] n in { i st n 
tries. [In press.] 

Industrial Accidents and Hygiene. 

Bul. 104. Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works po n s iry 
ware factories. 

Bul. 120. Hygiene of the painters’ trade. 

Bul. 127. Dangers to workers from du nd l i n 

Bul. 141. Lead poisoning in the smelting and 1 ¢ id 

Bul. 157. Industrial accident statistics. 

sul. 165. Lead poisoning in the manufacture s e batteries. 

Bul, 179. Industrial poisons used in the r r industry 

Bul. 188. Report of British departmental « I on danger in the use « } 
the painting of buildings. 

sul. 201. Report of committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of the 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Comm 
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Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 


Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories 


Mortality from respiratdéry diseases in dusty trades. 
Safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917. 


Effect of the air hammer on the 
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Conciljation and Arbitration (including strikes and lockouts). : 
Bul. 124. Conciliation and arbitratio1 } building les of ( r Ne i % 
Bul. 133 port of the industria oun f B h B d « ¢ 

ry into industrial agree its 
] 9. Michigan co i ’ ; 
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Bul. 2 O f ti t DD ~ \ 1 Act of ¢ i 
: Laws of the United States (including decisiens of courts rela ¢ to la 
Bul. 111. I or legisiati 112 
Bul. 112. Decisions of « i oj s affecting la 12 
148. Labor i . S 
I LD: I S l s { 4 > 
} LG Labor gisiat 14 
Bul. 169. D sions ¢ rts ting 1914. 
Bul. 1§ I or | sla ! 
1 189. I sions oO s I r M15 
ful. 211 Lab + l i } a t i Ss. 
Bul. 21 La g ) f 
Bul, 224. D s afte la 1916 
Bul, 229. Wage-pa‘ rt lat i t f ed St 
Bul. 244. Labor leg 1917 
Bul 16. Decisions of 3 Io l rf f Ty 3.) 
Foreign Labor Laws 
Bul. 142. Administration o la i 
countries. 
Vocational Education. 
Bul. 145. Conciliation, arbit r ‘ tat 1 in 1 ] 3 
New York ¢ 
Bul. 147. Wages l re f ! it in 9 
Bul. 152. Short unit e scs y re < rn ‘. d rac y § 
Bul. 162. Voeational educa S Ric! Va 
Bul. 199. Vocational education rvey of Mil aj S. 
Labor as Affected by the War. 
Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the War 
Bul. 219. Industrial poiso ised or pr 1 int inufacture of ex 
Bul. 221. Hours, fatigue, and health in British mur 1] S 
Bul. 222. Welfare work in British munition factories 
sul. 223. Employment of women and juveni in Grea } Wat 
sul. 230. Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factori 
Bul. 237. Industrial unrest in Great Britain. 
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Prohibition of night work of 
Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 


oung pe rson 


Employers’ welfare work. 


Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in eign 
countries. 
Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment 


Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 

Foreign food prices as affected by the War. 

Subject index of the publications the United States 
Statistics up to May 1, 1915. 

Profit sharing in the United States. 


Welfare work in British munition fagtories, 
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